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“There is an eloquence to their formsqvhich stirs the imagination with a singular power and kindles inthe 
mind. Nothing can exceed the wondrous beauty of Zion... in the nobility and beauty of the sculptures there 
is no comparison.” 


Clarence Dutton 1880 
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This Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement describes and analyzes 
u preferred alternative and three alternatives for managing and using Zion National Park. The plan is 
intended to provide a foundation to help park managers guide park programs and set priorities The 
alternative that 1s finally chosen as the plan wall guide the management of Zion National Park over the 
next 20 years. 

The “no-action,” or status quo, alternative provides a baseline for comparing the other three 
alternatives. Under this alternative, park managers would undertake no new construction projects oF 
make any major changes in managing visitor use, except to implement the transportation system in the 
main canyon. 

Three action alternatives would create zones within the park to protect resources and provide 
opportunities for a range of visitor experiences. All three action alternatives limit park visitation in 
some backcountry areas, although many of these areas are inaccessible anyway due to their steep 
topography. In addition, all of the action alternatives call for making adjustments to the park boundary 
The preferred alternative would emphasize proactive management to address impacts caused by 
mcreased visitor use. Under this alternative, a range of quality visitor experiences would continue to 
be provided but visitor numbers may be limited or reduced in parts of the recommended wilderness A 
few new visitor facilities would be built in frontcountry areas. Alternative A would provide greater 
opportunities for increased use of Zion. Access would be improved inside the park by upgrading or 
building trails and designating new routes. Additional picnic areas, interpretive facilities, and 
backcountry campsites also would be provided. Alternative B emphasizes the additional protection of 
park resources while still providing opportunities for a range of visitor experiences. Under alternative 
B, the number and frequency of shuttles going from Zion Canyon Lodge to the Temple of Sinawava 
would be reduced, and the lodge would be converted to a research/environmental education center 

A wild and scenic river suitability/eligibility study 1s included in this document for all of the 
drainages in the park and several drainages on adjacent lands managed by the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM). The three action alternatives recommend the inclusion of five dramages and 
their tributanes in the park and six river segments on BLM lands in the national wild and scenic rivers 
system. The joint wild and scenic river study conducted on public lands contiguous to the park 
constitutes an amendment to the BLM’s 1999 Sr. George Resource Management Plan. 

This document also discusses the potential consequences of each alternative's actions on natural 
resources, visitor use and experiences, and the socioeconomic environment. In general, the three action 
alternatives would better protect the park's natural resources than the no-action alternative. Alternative 
A would provide for greater visitor use than today, but also would have the most negative impacts on 
natural resources. Alternative B would provide the greatest protection of natural resources, but would 
have the most negative | ts on visitor use. The preferred alternative would best protect the park's 
natural resources while alSo maintaining a range of high-quality visitor experiences. 

For ques.ions about this document, contact the park planning coordinator, Darla Sidles, Zion 
National Park, Springdale, UT 84767-1099, or call 435-772-0211. 


United States Department of the Intenor * National Park Service 
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HOW THIS DOCUMENT IS ORGANIZED 


This document has five main parts. The 
“Introduction” explains why the plan is 


necessary and what the plan will accomplish. 


It provides background information about 
Zion National Park and describes the park’s 
purposes, significance, and mission goals. 
The Introduction also identifies the major 
issues and concerns of focus of this plan and 
describes National Park Service (NPS) 
policies and standard park practices that 
have guided, and continue to guide, the 
management of Zion National Park. 


The “Alternatives, Including the Preferred 
Alternative” part presents alternatives for 
managing Zion National Park. The no-action 
alternative describes the present approach to 
managing Zion without the implementation 
of a new management plan. The preferred 
alternative describes the National Park 
Service’s preferred approach for managing 
the park. Alternatives A and B present other 
options for managing Zion. 


The third major part is the “Affected 
Environment.” This part describes selected 
natural resources of the park and visitor 
experiences and uses. This part also 
describes the socioeconomic conditions in 
the region surrounding Zion. Information in 
the “Affected Environment” part provides 
the context for analyzing the impacts of the 
management alternatives. 


The next part, “Environmental Conse- 
quences,” describes the effects each 
alternative would have on key park 
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resources, visitor experiences and uses, and 
the socioeconomic environment in the 
region. 


The last part, “Consultation and Coordi- 
nation,” describes the process ihe planning 
team used to involve the public and consult 
with other agencies during the development 
of this plan. This part also includes a 
summary of the major changes that were 
made in the draft document, clarifications of 
commonly raised public concerns, and 
copies of the letters and responses to the 
comments. 


The appendixes include a summary of the 
key legal mandates that affect management 
and planning for the park, a description of 
the relationship of the General Management 
Plan to other planning efforts, detailed 
definitions of the management zones, a 
summary of how this plan was developed, a 
detailed description of how the drainages in 
the park and adjacent BLM lands were 
evaluated for inclusion in the national wild 
and scenic rivers system, and a summary of 
the proposed new research natural areas. An 
appendix also contains procedures to be 
followed by parties who wish to protest the 
Bureau of Land Management’s proposed 
decision and plan amendment regarding wild 


*~ and scenic river eligibility and suitability on 


public land river segments addressed in this 
plan. 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of this conceptual plan is to 
describe the general path the National Park 
Service intends to follow in managing Zion 
National Park over the next 20 years. The 
approved plan will provide a framework for 
proactive decision making on such issues as 
visitor use, natural and cultural resource 
management, and park development, which 
will allow park managers to effectively ad- 
dress future problems and opportunities. In 
most cases, new development outside the 
park would take place to meet visitor needs. 


ALTERNATIVES 


The planning team developed four alterna- 
tives for managing visitor uses and resources 
in Zion National Park. Each alternative 
presents a different management approach 
for directing visitor use and resolving con- 
flicts. The alternatives were based on the 
park’s purposes and significance, the Na- 
tional Park Service mission, other legal 
mandates and policies, park issues, public 
views, and information on visitor use 
patterns and park resources. 


The no-action alternative provides a base- 
line for evaluating the changes and impacts 
of the three .ction alternatives. Under this 
alternative, park managers would continue to 
manage Zion as it has in the past, relying on 
the 1977 master plan and related existing 
plans. No new construction or major changes 
would take place, except for already ap- 
proved developments. All of the park’s 
existing facilities would continue to be 
operated and maintained as they have in the 
past. Park managers would continue to limit 
visitor day use in the Left Fork of North 
Creek and the Narrows, and overnight use in 
the Narrows, along the West Rim, and La 
Verkin Creek/Hop Valley. 
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The three existing research natural areas 
would be managed as they have been in the 
past. Parunuweap Canyon would continue to 
be a proposed research natural area and be 
closed to all recreational use. The riverbank 
armor and levees along the North Fork of the 
Virgin River in the main Zion Canyon would 
be maintained. Most of the park (90%) is 
recommended for wilderness designation 
and would continue to be managed under the 
provisions of the Wilderness Act. 


The preferred alternative is the plan the 
National Park Service is proposing to 
implement for Zion National Park over the 
next 20 years. Under this alternative, park 
managers would make several changes to 
proactively address impacts resulting from 
increased levels of visitor use. The park 
would be zoned to ensure that resources 
were protected and opportunities were 
provided for a range of quality visitor 
experiences. As in all of the alternatives, 
most of the park (90%) would continue to be 
recommended for wilderness designation 
and would be managed according to the 
provisions of the Wilderness Act. In the 
frontcountry no new major visitor facilities 
would be provided; however, small visitor 
facilities, such as picnic sites and restrooms, 
could be built in several areas, including the 
Kolob Canyons and the east entrance. Voi- 
untary visitor shuttles may run along the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway to the east en- 
trance. The Zion Canyon Lodge would con- 
tinue to operate as it has in the past. Part of 
the North Fork of the Virgin River in the 
main Zion Canyon would be restored to a 
more natural condition. 


In the backcountry several management 
actions would be taken. Three existing 
research natural areas (21% of the park) 
would be deauthorized, while new research 
natural areas covering 6% of the park would 
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be designated. Interim group size limits and 
new interim group encounter rates would be 
instituted pending the completion of the 
wilderness management plan. Park managers 
may need to limit or reduce visitor numbers 
on 12 trails and routes in the recommended 
wilderness, including part of the Narrows, 
Middle Fork of Taylor Creek, and La Verkin 
Creek. Only authorized research and NPS- 
guided educational groups would be allowed 
in 9,031 acres in remote backcountry areas 
(including Parunuweap Canyon) due to their 
designation as research natural areas. 


Alternative A would provide opportunities 
for more widespread and increased use of 
Zion, while still protecting resources and 
providing opportunities for a range of visitor 
experiences. Like the preferred alternative, 
park managers would apply management 
zones throughout the front and backcountry 
to proactively manage visitor use. The up- 
grading or building of trails and the desig- 
nation of new routes would improve access 
inside the park. Additional visitor facilities, 
including picnic areas, information facilities, 
and backcountry campsites, would be pro- 
vided at Lava Point, the Kolob Canyons 
area, the east entrance area, and along the 
Kolob-Terrace Road and Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway. The Zion Canyon Lodge would 
continue to operate as it has as in the past. 
As in the rreferred alternative, under alterna- 
tive A part of the North Fork of the Virgin 
River in the main Zion Canyon would be 
restored to a more natural condition. 


As in all of the alternatives, most of the park 
(90%) would continue to be recommended 
for wilderness designation and would con- 
tinnic to be managed according to the pro- 
visions of the Wilderness Act. New research 
natural ureas, covering about 4% of the park, 
would be designated, while the three existing 
research natural areas would be deauthor- 
ized. Interim group size limits and new inter- 
im encounter rates would be iistituted in the 
backcountry. Park managers may need to 
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limit or reduce visitor numbers in four areas 
in the recommended wilderness — part of 
the Narrows, Mystery Canyon, Orderville 
Canyon, and the La Verkin Creek trail. Only 
authorized research and NPS-guided 
educational groups would be allowed on 
6,145 acres in remote backcountry areas due 
to their designation as research natural areas. 
However, under this alternative Parunuweap 
Canyon would be open to iimited NPS or 
NPS-sanctioned guided interpretive trips 
along the river. 


Alternative B focuses on providing in- 
creased protection for park resources while 
still providing opportunities for a range of 
visitor experiences. Like the preferred 
alternative, management zones would be 
applied throughout the front and backcountry 
to proactively manage visitor use. In the 
frontcountry a full-service visitor facility 
would be built near the east entrance, and a 
mandatory shuttle system would be imple- 
mented along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. 
Alternative B would keep other new devel- 
opment in the park to a minimum. In several 
areas trailheads would be removed and trail- 
head parking would be reduced. The Zion 
Canyon Lodge would be converted into a 
research/environmental education facility. 
Like the preferred alternative, part of the 
North Fork of the Virgin River in the main 
Zion Canyon would be restored to a more 


__ natural condition. In addition undegthis.  __ 


alternative the number and frequency of 
shuttles going from the Zion Canyon Lodge 
to the Temple of Sinawava would be reduced 
to decrease resource impacts and improve 
the quality of the visitor experience along the 
Zion Canyon scenic drive and in the 
Narrows. 


As in all of the alternatives, most of the park 
(about 90%) would continue to be recom- 
mended for wilderness designation and 
would be managed according to the pro- 
visions of the Wilderness Act. Under alter- 
native B about 14% of the park (including 
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Parunuweap Canyon) would be designated 
as research natural areas, while the three 
existing research natural areas would be 
deauthorized. Interim limits on group size 
and new interim limits on encounter rates 
would be instituted in the backcountry. Park 
managers may need to limit or reduce visitor 
numbers on 17 trails and routes in the 
recommended wilderness, including Hop 
Valley, Taylor Creek, Orderville Canyon, 
Observation Point, and upper Emerald Pool. 
Only authorized research and NPS-guided 
educational groups would be allowed on 
20,348 acres in remote backcountry areas 
due to their designation as research natural 
areas. 


Boundary Adjustments and Easements 


All three action alternatives call for adjusting 
the park boundary. The National Park Ser- 
vice would propose five Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) areas, totaling approxi- 
mately 950 acres, for transfer to the park. 
Nine access easements, totaling about 15 
miles, and three conservation easements, 
totaling 2,220 acres, would be proposed on 
private lands outside the park. Congressional 
authorization would be required for all these 
actions. 


- Wild and Scenic River Proposals 


All three action alternatives propose that five 
drainages and their tributaries in the park, 
and six tributaries on BLM lands adjacent to 
the park, be included in the national wild and 
scenic rivers system. The five drainages in 
the park are: the North Fork of the Virgin 
River above and below the Temple of 
Sinawava, the East Fork of the Virgin River, 
North Creek, La Verkin Creek, and Taylor 
Creek. The drainages partly on BLM lands 
are: Kolob Creek, Goose Creek, Shunes 
Creek, Willis Creek, Beartrap Canyon, and 
the Middle Fork of Taylor Creek. Congres- 
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Summary 


sional authorization would be required for 
inclusion of these drainages in the national 
wild and scenic rivers system. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


The planning team evaluated the potential 
consequences the actions of the alternatives 
would have on natural resources, visitor use 
and experiences, and the socioeconomic 
environment. It was determined that none of 
the alternatives would appreciably affect 
cultural resources. 


Under the no-action alternative, most of the 
impacts on natural resources would likely be 
due to the increased use of the park. Mod- 
erate to major, long-term impairment of 
floodplain functions and processes would 
continue. The severity of impacts on micro- 
biotic soils would increase, with a moderate 
to major loss of soils in the most extensively 
developed and used areas. With existing riv- 
er channelization measures and high levels 
of visitor use, Virgin spinedace habitat and 
the riparian community would also continue 
to degrade, accompanied by minor to major, 
long-term, negative effects. There would be 
a minor to moderate, long-term increase in 
human exposure to flood hazards along the 
North Fork of the Virgin River. Even with 
mitigation measures, minor damage or loss 
of hanging garden vegetation would likely. 
continue. 


The application of use restrictions in specific 
areas or times of year would prevent adverse 
impacts on the Mexican spotted owl popula- 
tion. Increased use of the park would likely 
lead to minor to moderate, negative impacts 
on desert bighorn sheep foraging areas and 
air and water quality in localized areas. 
There would be a moderate reduction in 
natural soundscapes from increased 
visitation and vehicle use in some areas. 
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Visitors would continue to have unrestricted 
access to many park resources and the 
opportunity to choose when they would like 
to visit these resources. However, the quality 
and range of visitor experiences within the 
park would continue to decrease gradually, 
especially in popular areas in both the front- 
country and backcountry. Crowding and 
traffic congestion would increase in front- 
country areas (excluding the main Zion 
Canyon), and opportunities for solitude and 
quiet would diminish in the backcountry. 
Overall, these activities would result in a 
long-term, minor to moderate, negative 
impact on the visitor experience. 


The no-action aliernative would have a 
positive, negligible effect on the local/ 
regional economy. 


The preferred alternative would have both 
pe sitive and negative effects on the park’s 
natural resources. Minor to moderate, local- 
ized, adverse impacts on air quality would 
occur from increased traffic on the park’s 
main roads, although if the use of vehicles 
were limited on the Kolob Canyons Road, a 
localized improvement of air quality would 
result. Minor to moderate, localized, short- 
term, adverse impacts on water quality 
would occur from increased use, construc- 
tion, and river restoration activities. Restor- 
ing sections of the North Fork floodplain 
would have a major, beneficial effect.on 
floodplain functions and values in that reach, 
and it would enhance spinedace habitat. It 
also would have a minor to moderate, long- 
term, beneficial impact on riparian commun- 
ities. However, there would be a minor, 
long-term increase in the number of people 
exposed to flood hazards. Moderate to major 
impacts on microbiotic soils would occur in 
localized areas, which would result in a ma- 
jor loss of soils in existing areas of extensive 
development and use, as well as in newly 
developed frontcountry areas. 


The zoning and use restrictions of the 
preferred alternative would also avoid 
adverse impacts on the Mexican spotted owl 
population. The potential for minor damage 
or loss of vegetation in accessible hanging 
gardens would still exist, however. Distur- 
bance from visitors in sheep foraging areas 
and from scientists in lambing areas would 
be negligible to minor; limiting use in Gif- 
ford Canyon would have a minor benefit. 
With mitigation and visitor management 
actions, this alternative would not likely 
adversely affect the southwestern willow 
flycatcher, which may result in long-term 
beneficial effects. Under this alternative, 
there would be a moderate reduction in 
natural soundscapes due to increased noise 
in areas with greater levels of visitation and 
vehicle use. If vehicle use was reduced on 
the Kolob Canyons Road this would lead to 
a minor reduction in noise levels. Instituting 
a voluntary shuttle system on the east side of 
the park also would lower noise levels. 


Under the preferred alternative, the existing 
range of visitor experiences would be main- 
tained. Zoning most of the park as pristine 
would help ensure that opportunities for 
experiencing solitude and natural sound- 
scapes were available in most of the park. 
Providing a few new visitor facilities, such 
as picnic areas and restrooms, would have a 
minor, positive effect on some visitors’ 
expertences. New interim encounter rates 
would likely have a negligible effect on most 
visitors in the recommended wilderness area. 
Use levels on 12 trails and routes may be 
limited or reduced, and some visitors may 
feel that their choices and access were being 
curtailed in the recommended wilderness 
area. A few saddle stock users also may be 
adversely affected by the application of the 
zones in the recommended wilderness. Over- 
all, there would be a minor, positive effect 
On most visitor experiences in Zion’s front 
and backcountry. 
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The preferred alternative would likely result 
in a positive, negligible change in the local/ 
regional economy. Some individuals and 
firms may realize moderate to major, 
positive economic benefits. 


Alternative A would result in many of the 
same positive and negative impa *’s on 
natural resources as those describeu under 
the preferred alternative. However, alter- 
native A has a higher potential to impact the 
resources in certain areas than do the other 
alternatives. In particular, there would be a 
greater potential for impacts caused by in- 
creased visitor use within a large portion of 
the desert bighorn sheep range in canyons 
along the Zion-Mt Carmel Highway. The 
amount of new development proposed under 
alternative A also would cause the greatest 
loss of microbiotic soils associated with 
developed areas and areas with high visitor 
use (although from a parkwide perspective 
the impact would be minor). 


Under alternative A, impacts on the visitor 
experience would be similar to those of the 
preferred alternative, except that driving and 
biking opportunities 1n the frontcountry and 
hiking opportunities in the backcountry 
could be expanded under alternative A com- 
pared to existing opportunities. Opportuni- 
ties for experiencing solitude and natural 
soundscapes would still be preserved, and 


_ visitors would have additional opportunities 


to enjoy the park’s recommended wilder- 
ness, including Parunuweap. However, use 
levels may be limited or reduced in four 
areas. Overall, alternative A would likely 
have a moderate, positive impact on most 
visitor experiences in Zion’s frontcountry, 
and moderate, positive and negative effects 
on visitor experiences in the backcountry. 


The actions in alternative A would likely 
result in a negligible to minor, positive 
change in the local/regional economy. Some 
individuals and firms may realize moderate 
to major, positive economic benefits. 


Xi 


Summary 


Under alternative B, restoring sections of 
the North Fork would have the same mod- 
erate to major, long-term, beneficial impacts 
as the other action alternatives. However, 
this alternative would likely result in many 
other beneficial effects on the park’s natural 
resources. Decreased visitor use, particularly 
in portions of Zion Canyon, would generally 
have minor to moderate, long-term, benefi- 
cial effects on a number of natural resources, 
including spinedace habitat, hanging gar- 
dens, air and water quality, microbiotic 
crusts, riparian communities, and desert 
bighorn sheep foraging areas. Additionally, 
this alternative would not be likely to ad- 
versely affect Mexican spotted owl and 
southwestern willow flycatcher populations. 
The removal of spring diversion structures 
within Zion Canyon and the subsequent 
restoration of the streams and riparian zones 
associated with the springs would have a 
minor, long-term, beneficial effect. De- 
creased use in portions of Zion Canyon 
would also result in a minor to moderate 
decrease in the number of people exposed to 
flood hazards. 


Under alternative B, opportunities for exper- 
iencing solitude and natural soundscapes 
would be preserved in most of the park, and 
visitors seeking these experiences would be 
positively affected. Converting the Zion 
Canyon Lodge to an education/research 
center would positively affect the experi-~ 
ences of some visitors and school groups. 
However, fewer visitors would have the 
opportunity to stay overnight in the park and 
to ride horses. Use levels may be limited or 
reduced on 17 routes and trails, including 
several popular trails. Thus, fewer visitors 
would be able to go into the wilderness area 
with most of the park being zoned as pristine 
or research natural areas, although those 
people who do go in the wilderness area 
would have a high-quality experience. The 
mandatory Zion-Mt. Carmel shuttle would 
reduce personal choices in this part of the 
park. Overall, alternative B would have a 
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moderate to major, negative impact on many 
visitor experiences in the frontcountry, and 
moderate, positive and negative impacts on 
visitors in the backcountry. 


The concession business and their employees 
also would experience moderate to major, 


iiegative impacts, although other businesses 
and individuals would benefit from the ac- 
tions in the alternative. Overall, the actions 
in alternative B would result in a negligible 
to minor, negative change in the 
local/regional economy. 
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PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR A PLAN 


The “Introduction” provides background 
information about the park and the planning 
process. This part describes why the 
National Park Service (NPS) has prepared 
this Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement (plan/EIS) 
for Zion National Park and what the intent of 
the plan is. It also provides a brief descrip- 
tion of Zion National Park; identifies the 
park’s purposes, significance, and mission 
goals; identifies the major issues and 
concerns of focus in this plan; and describes 
park policies and practices that guide 
management of Zion. 


As one of 380 units in the national park sys- 
tem, Zion National Park is under the man- 
agement of the National Park Service. The 
Park Service manages all park units in 
accordance with the mandate in its 1916 
Organic Act and other legislation to con- 
serve resources unimpaired for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations. To help achieve 
this mandate, the National Parks and Recrea- 
tion Act of 1978 and NPS Management 
Policies require each national park unit to, 
have a broad-scale general management plan 
(GMP). 


The purpose of this General Management 
Plan is to describe the general path the 
National Park Service intends to follow in 
managing Zion National Park over the next 
20 years. The plan will not provide specific 
and detailed answers to every issue or 


question facing Zion. However, the approved 
plan will provide a framework for proactive 
decision-making on such issues as visitor 
use, natural and cultural resource manage- 
ment, and park development, which will 
allow park managers to effectively address 
future problems and opportunities. 


Zion National Park is currently operating 
under a master plan approved in 1977. In the 
23 years since the National Park Service 
wrote the master plan, many changes have 
occurred in the park and surrounding area 
and in park management. In particular, park 
visitation has grown dramatically, with 
visitor use levels doubling between 1982 and 
1997. This increase in use has affected park 
resources and the diversity of visitor experi- 
ences offered in Zion. The Zion Canyon 
shuttle system also has changed the visitor 
experience in the park. A new plan is essen- 
tial for providing guidance to manage Zion's 
visitors in the 21st century, and thus ensure 
the preservation of park resources and 
provision of opportunities for visitors to 
have quality park experiences. 


Both the National Parks and Recreation Act 
and NPS policies require general manage- 
ment plans to address visitor carrying capac- 
ity. One of the primary purposes of this plan 
is to achieve this requirement. Carrying ca- 
pacity is defined under the VERP framework 
(see box) as the type and level of visitor use 
a park can accommodate while sustaining 


The Subtitle of the Zion Final General Management Plan 


Like all general management plans, the Zion General Management Plan is a conceptual document that 
establishes a management philosophy and framework for decision making and problem solving in Zion. It is 


intended to provide 


guidance over a 20-year time frame. However, the Zion plan incorporates elements of the 


National Park Service's Visitor Experience and Resource Protection (VERP) framework which most past 
general management plans have not done (NPS 1997a). The VERP framework provides guidance to planners 


and managers for addressing carrying capacity and assessing visitor use impacts on park resources and visitor 


experiences. To emphasize the importance of managing visitors and protecting resources, the Zion General 
Management Pian was subtitled a “Visitor Management and Resource Protection Plan.” 
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resource and social conditions that comple- 
ment the purposes of the park and its 
management objectives. In other words, 
carrying Capacity is a prescription for the 
levels of visitor use in relation to various 
natural resource conditions. To set up a 
framework for addressing carrying capacity, 
for this document, the planning team divided 
the entire park into zones that describe 
differing desired resource conditions and 
visitor experiences. (Note that to fully 
implement the VERP framework, a follow- 
up implementation plan is needed to identify 
key social and natural resource indicators to 
be monitored in each of the park’s zones, set 
standards [minimum acceptable conditions] 
for each indicator, and develop a monitoring 
program.) 


In addition to meeting the requirements for 
addressing visitor use management, park 
managers needed this new plan to address 
other issues and concerns that have arisen in 
the past two decades. These issues include 
those related to research natural areas 
(RNAs) (i.e., areas administratively desig- 
nated by federal land management agencies 
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for research and educational purposes or to 
maintain biological diversity), noise, and 
land uses adjacent to the park. (For a com- 
plete list of issues addressed in the plan, see 
“Planning Issues and Concerns.””) With most 
of Zion recommended for wilderness desig- 
nation, the Park Service also needs this new 
plan to address how this designation will 
affect park management (e.g., changes in 
park zoning). Finally, a new plan presents an 
opportunity for park managers to explore 
and recommend other changes related to 
managing Zion, such as proposing boundary 
adjustments and wild and scenic river 
designations. 


This Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement includes 
revisions that were made in the preferred 
alternative and the other alternatives in 
response to public comments on the draft 
document. A minimum of 30 days after this 
final environmental impact statement is 
published, the National Park Service will 
select and approve the final plan, and publish 
a record of decision in the Federal Register. 
The plan will then be implemented. 
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PLANNING BACKGROUND 


Note: The following sections, through 
“Natural History,” are adapted from Zion: 
Sanctuary In the Desert, by Nicky Leach, 
copyright 2000, Sierra Press. 


It is one of those clarion spring mornings in 
Zion that comes close to earthly perfection. 
A red mackerel dawn sky has limned Renais- 
sance blue in the full light of day. A whisper 
of a breeze ruffles the new—leafed cotton- 
woods along the Virgin River and sets the 
tall ponderosa pines creaking in their moor- 
ings in crevices high in the cliffs. Two red- 
tailed hawks circle lazily on the thermals, 
then drop out of sight into a huge, desert- 
varnished window-blind arch in the pale 
sandstone canyon wall. Mule deer — the 
soft rustlers at the tent door in the predawn 
gloom — jump daintily away on ballerina 
legs then dart to deeper cover, safe from 
human eyes and the hungry gaze of the 
mountain lion. 


Above the valley, the domes, spires, and 
temples of Zion seem to raise great angular 
heads to the heavens, their time-worn, 
craggy faces streaked and etched by falling 
water and year-in, year-out exposure to the 
weather. “There is an eloquence to their 
forms which stirs the imagination with a 
singular power and kindles in the mind,” 
wrote geologist Clarence Dutton in 1880. 
“Nothing can exceed the wondrous beauty of 
Zion .. . in the nobility and beauty of the 
sculptures there is no comparison.” 


Although it gets all the press, Zion Canyon is 
just a fraction of a park that might better be 
described as a giant outdoor museum, pre- 
serving some of the world’s most extraordi- 
nary geological, archeological, and natural 
resources. The heart and soul of Zion, 
though, is the Virgin River, whose North 
Fork rises to the northeast near Cedar 
Breaks. The river eats its way through the 
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southern Markagunt Plateau, then conflu- 
ences with the East Fork in Zion Canyon 
downstream from Parunuweap Canyon. 
From here, it continues down to Hurricane 
and out of Utah via the Virgin River Gorge, 
joining the Colorado River in Lake Mead for 
the last leg to the Gulf of California. The 
Southern Paiute call it Parus (“whirling 
water’), but its European name was given in 
1776 by the Spanish Dominguez-Escalante 
Expedition, priests who understood first- 
hand the miracle of water in the desert. 


Although only a tiny fraction of Utah is 
contained within the park, 85% of the state's 
flora and fauna species are found here, 
including 800 plant species, 289 bird 
species, and 75 mammal species. This can 
partly be explained by the park’s 4,000- to 
9,000-foot elevation span, which takes in 
low-desert scrub, mid-elevation chaparral, 
and subalpine evergreen forests. But there 
could never be so much life without the 
presence of water — and this, Zion has in 
spades. From the year-round flows of the 
Virgin River to the seeping sandstone cliffs 
of the canyon narrows, a remarkable number 
of living things set up shop and thrive. 
Some, like the pearl-sized Zion snail of the 
Zion Narrows, live nowhere else. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Flora and fauna of four different life zones 
— desert, riparian, woodland, and coniferous 
forest — are found within the park. But with 
the Great Basin, Mojave, and Colorado 
Plateau deserts converging here and fluctua- 
tions of temperature, moisture, exposure, and 
soil type in this canyon-and-mesa topog- 
raphy, Zion’s hugely diverse flora and fauna 
never cease to amaze naturalists. 


To Salt Lake{City 
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i BRIEF DESCIPTION OF THE PARK 


Located in Washington, Iron, and Kane 


is Counties in southwestern Utah, Zion National 


Park encompasses some of the most scenic 
canyon country in the United States (se the 


_/ Location map). The park is characterized by 


high plateaus, a maze of narrow, deep, sand- 
stone canyons, and striking rock towers and 
mesas. Zion Canyon is the largest and most 
visited canyon in the park. The North Fork of 
the Virgin River has carved a spectacular gorge 
here, with canyon walls in most places rising 

* 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the canyon floor. The 
southern part of the park is a lower desert area, 
with colorful mesas bordered by rocky canyons 
- and washes. The northern sections of the park 
are higher plateaus covered by forests. 


« Zion is one of the earliest additions to the 
national park system. On July 31, 1909, 
President Taft issued a proclamation setting 
aside 15,200 acres as the Mukuntuweap 
National Monument. In 1918, another 
presidential proclamation enlarged the 
monument to 76,800 acres and changed its 

. name to Zion National Monument. Congress 
established the area as a national park in 1919. 
A second Zion National Monument (now called 
‘ the Kolob Canyons) was established by 
presidential proclamation in 1937. Congress 
added the Kolob Canyons to Zion National Park 
in 1956. The park currently encompasses 
148,016 acres. An additional 3,490 acres of 
private inholdings are present in the Kolob 
Terrace area, on the west side of the park. (The 
a inholding acreage and all of the other park 
acreage figures included in this document are 
based on geographic information system (GIS) 
~ calculations. These figures may not correspond 
with legal description acreages.) 


dle Zion is part of the Southwest's “Grand Circle” of 
national parks, monuments, historical areas, 
and recreational areas. Visitors reach the park 
via Interstate 15, which provides access to the 
Kolob Canyons area, and Utah Route 9. Zion is 
158 miles northeast of Las Vegas and 320 
miles southwest of Salt Lake City. The town of 
Springdale is less than a mile from the park’s 
south entrance. Other nearby towns include 
Kanab (41 miles from the Zion Canyon Visitor 
Center), St. George (43 miles), and Cedar City 
(60 miles). 
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Planning Background 


At the lowest elevations, plants and animals 
have adapted to desert conditions in canyon- 
bottom meadows and rocky ledges. Waxy- 
coated pricklypear cactus nestles beside 
woody sagebrush and rabbitbrush, tough- 
stemmed Indian paintbrush, and poisonous 
sacred datura, while several varieties of 
milkvetch and prince’s plume occupy sandy, 
selenium-rich soil pockets. Desert animals 
keep cool in burrows, dens, or among 
slickrock ledges in the daytime. Desert 
cottontails, jackrabbits, Merriams kangaroo 
rats, and others become active at dusk or 
dawn, timing their movements to avoid 
coyotes, gray foxes, ringtails, and other 
predators. Most visible in the daytime are 
rock squirrels, pinyon jays, and the occa- 
sional whiptail lizard or other reptile 
disturbed by passing feet. 


On mid-elevation slopes, between 3,900 feet 
and 5,500 feet, cooler conditions support 
pygmy forests of pinyon and juniper, as well 
as scrub oak, interspersed with shiny-barked 
manzanita, narrow-and broad-leafed yucca, 
fragrant cliffrose, and rugged serviceberry. 
Above 6,000 feet, stands of ponderosa pine 
and Gambel oak appear, wafting vanilla and 
piney scents on the warm breeze. Higher up, 
the pines are joined by groves or quaking 
aspen. On the upper Kolob Plateau, the 
dominant vegetation is subalpine fir, whose 
tall, umbrella shape shrugs off deep winter 
snows that cover the Markagunt Plateau. The 
highlands are the province of secretive 
mountain lions, which may travel up to 100 
miles, pursuing mule deer, from rim top to 
canyon bottom. 


The cliff tops, walls, ledges, and side 
canyons are ideal places to observe red- 
tailed hawks, golden eagles, white-throated 
swifts, endangered peregrine falcons, and 
young California condors, which were bred 
in captivity and released in the Vermilion 
Cliffs in the mid-1990s. Less visible are the 
reintroduced bighorn. sheep, which hide in 
side canyons and among ledges, and the 19 
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species of bat that drink from pools and hunt 
insects nightly. 


Seeps, waterfalls, streams, and potholes are 
magnets for frogs, toads, and other amphib- 
ians that enjoy the dripping grottoes and 
hanging gardens next to springs. For the 
riparian community, though, nothing beats 
the North and East Forks of the Virgin River 
and its tributarics. Here, dense communities 
of Fremont cottonwood, boxelder, maple, 
willow, and velvet ash share the river with 
bank beaver, gnatcatchers, water striders, 
and the native warm-water fish like the en- 
demic Virgin spinedace and flannel-mouth 
sucker. 


HUMAN HISTORY 


Human use of the Zion National Park land- 
scape dates back to at least 6,000 B.C. 
Archeologists have divided this long span 
of human history into four cultural periods, 
each characterized by distinctive techno- 
logical and social adaptations, that are 
briefly summarized here. 


During the Archaic period (approximately 
6000 B.C. - A.D. 500), small groups hunt- 
ed game and collected wild plants, seeds, 
and nuts across the broad expanse of the 
Great Basin and western Colorado Plateau. 
This mobile lifeway left few traces in the 
archeological record, with the exception of 
materials recovered from dry caves and a 
few deeply buried sites. In these protected 
settings, perishable artifacts, such as bas- 
kets, cordage nets, and yucca fiber sandals, 
survived. The Archaic toolkits also in- 
cluded flaked stone knives, drills, and 
stemmed dart points. The dart points were 
hafted to wooden shafts and propelled by 
throwing devices called atlatls. 


By about 300 B.C., some Archaic groups 
had begun to supplement wild foods in 
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their diets by cultivating small patches of 
corn and squash along rivers and near 
springs. Archeologists have labeled these 
groups the “Basketmakers,” because of the 
abundance of coiled and twined baskets 
found in many late Archaic sites. These 
early experiments with horticulture re- 
duced group mobility and increased the 
need for food storage. Basketmaker sites 
often have grass or stone-lined storage 
cists and shallow, partially underground 
dwellings, called pithouses. 


Within a few centuries, small-scale garden- 
ing had intensified into the full time horti- 
culture that typifies the Formative period 
(A.D.500-1300). Two distinctive horticul- 
tural groups, the ancestra! Puebloan 
(known by archeologists as the Virgin 
Anasazi) and Parowan Fremont, appear in 
the archeological record of Zion National 
Park during this period. They established 
year-round habitation sites (often called 
“pueblos, the Spanish word for “‘village”’ or 
‘“community”) with pithouses, storage 
cists, and later, aboveground masonry 
room blocks. Grinding stones (“manos and 
metates”’) signal the importance of corn in 
the diets of boti: groups. Sedentary life- 
styles encouraged the production of plain 
and painted ceramic vessels. These were 
used for storage, food preparation, and as 
trade goods across broad geographic areas. 
The new technology of the bow and arrow 
also gained widespread acceptance during 
the Formative period. The extent to which 
the ancestral Puebloans exploited wild 
plants and game is still unclear. Some 
researchers suggest that they were almost 
totally dependent on cultivated foods. By 
contrast, the Parowan Fremont may have 
continued to hunt and collect a broad 
spectrum of wild resources to supplement 
cultivated foods. 
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Ancestral Puebloan sites typically occur on 
river terraces along the Virgin River and 
its major tributaries, overlooking the fertile 
river bottoms where corn, squash, and 
other crops could be grown. There is evi- 
dence that hunting and collecting parties 
made forays to nearby upland areas, like 
the Kolob Plateau. Parowan Fremont sites 
are found along stream courses and near 
springs. They cultivated a drought and cold 
tolerant variety of corn (called Fremont 
Dent) that could be successfully grown at 
higher elevations. The ancestral Puebloan 
and Parowan Fremont appear to have 
interacted along cultural contact zones, 
such as the Kolob Plateau, during the last 
years of the Formative period. 


Both the ancestral Puebloans and the 
Parowan Fremont disappear from the 
archeological record of southwestern Utah 
by about A.D. 1300. Extended droughts in 
the 11" and 12th centuries, interspersed 
with catastrophic flooding, may have made 
horticulture impossible in this arid region. 
Some researchers have suggested that the 
sedentary horticultural groups could not 
successfully compete for wild resources 
with the more mobile Numic language 
speakers (such as the Southern Paiute and 
Ute) who were in the region vy at least 
A.D. 1100. 


The time span between A.D. 1300 and the 
late 1700s has been described as the “Neo- 
Archaic” by some researchers, since the 
lifeways were reminiscent of the earlier 
adaptation. The Numic language speakers 
were the only occupants of the Zion land- 
scape. They depended on a wide array of 
wild plants and animals, moving season- 
ally to hunt game or collect ripe seeds and 
nuts. This mobile-lifestyle was reflected in 
their material possessions, which consisted 
of baskets, nets, and snares, as well as 
bows and arrows. Some, particularly the 
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Southern Paiute, also planted fields of 
corn, sunflowers, and squash to 
supplement their collected wild foods. 
These more sedentary groups made 
brownware vessels that were used for 
storage and cooking. 


The Historic period begins in the late 
1700s, with the exploration and settlement 
of southern Utah by Euro-Americans. 
Initial explorations by traders from New 
Mexico blazed the Old Spanish Trail, 
which followed the Virgin River for a 
portion of its length. During the next 
century, American fur trappers and 
government surveyors added new overland 
travel routes across the region. In 1872 
John Wesley Powell explored the areas 
around Zion Canyon, as part of western 
surveys conducted by the U.S. Geological 
Survey. The early pack trails soon became 
well-used wagon roads, connecting Santa 
Fe to the California markets. 


In 1847, Brigham Young led members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons) to Utah Territory, 
establishing settlements in the Great Salt 
Lake Valley. 


Within a decade, Mormon pioneers were 
sent to settle the southern part of tue terri- 
tory and grow co:‘on in Utah’s “Dixie.” 
Towns like Shunesberg, Springdale, Graf- 
ton, Adventure, and Paradise sprang up 
along the upper Virgin River during the 
1860s. In 1863 Issac Behunin built the first 
log cabin in Zion Canyon, near the location 
of the Zion Lodge. Soon the canyon was 
dotted with other homesteads, including 
that of William Crawford, near Oak Creek. 


During the remainder of the century, the 
small communities and homesteads strug- 
gled to survive. Catastrophic flooding by 
the river, little arable land, and poor soils 
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made agriculture in the upper Virgin River 
a risky venture. Some of these settlements, 
including Shunesderg and Grafton, were 
ultimately abandoned for more favorable 
locations. 


By the first decade of the 20" century, the 
scenic qualities of southern Utah, and Zion 
Canyon in particular, had been recognized 
as a potential destination for tourism. In 
1909 a presidential Executive Order desig- 
nated Mukuntuweap (Zion) National 
Monument, in Zion Canyon. The new 
monument was, however, virtually inac- 
cessible to visitors, since the existing roads 
were in poor condition and the closest 
railhead a hundred miles away. The Utah 
State Road Commission, established in that 
year, began construction on a state high- 
way system that would eventually improve 
access to the southern region. State offi- 
cials also negotiated with the Union Pacific 
Railroad to develop rail and automobile 
links and tourism facilities in southern 
Utah. By the summer of 1917, touring cars 
could finally reach Wylie Camp, a tent 
camping resort that comprised the first 
visitor lodging in Zion Canyon. 


In 1919 a congressional bill designating 
Zion National Park was signed into law. 
Visitation to the new national park in- 
creased steadily during the 1920s, particu- 
larly after the Union Pacific extended a 
spur rail line to Cedar City. The Utah 

Parks Company, a subsidiary of the Union 
Pacific, acquired the Wylie Camp in Zion, 
and offered ten day rail/bus tours to Zion, 
Bryce, Kaibab, and the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon. Construction on the Zion 
Lodge complex, designed in “Rustic Style” 
by architect Gilbert Stanley Underwood, 
began in the mid-1920s. In 1930, the new- 
ly completed Zion-Mt Carmel highway 
allowed motorists to travel through Zion to 
Bryce and points east. This highway was a 
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great engineering feat, requiring the 
construction of a 5,613-foot tunnel to 
negotiate the vertical sandstone cliffs of 
Zion. 


Visitor numbers at Zion National Park 
have continued to increase over time, 
necessitating the construction of trails, 
campgrounds, and other facilities. The 
economic benefits of tourism now support 
the small communities surrounding the 
park, ensuring their survival into a new 
millennium of human history. 


DIRECTION FOR THE PLAN — 
PURPOSES, SIGNIFICANCE, AND 
MISSION GOALS OF ZION 
NATIONAL PARK 


The purposes, significance, and mission 
gouls of Zion National Park are three of the 
key elements that shaped the development of 
the General Management Plan. These 
elements underlie how the park is managed. 
The purposes tell why the park was aside as 
a unit in the national park system. The 
significance of the park addresses what 
makes the area unique — why it is important 
enough to our natural and/or cultural 
heritage to warrant national park designation 
and how it differs from other parts of the 
country. Zion's mission goals articulate the 
ideal future conditions the National Park 
Service is striving to attain. All of the 
alternatives and management prescriptions in 
this management plan should be and are 
consistent with and support the park’s 
purposes, significance, and mission goals. 


Based on Zion’s enabling legislation, legis- 
lative history, agency management policies, 
and the knowledge and insights of park staff, 
the planning team identified the following 
purposes, significance statements, and 
mission goals for Zion National Park. The 
purposes of Zion National Park are to 
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* preserve the dynamic natural process of 
canyon formation as an extraordinary 
example of canyon erosion 


* preserve and protect the scenic beauty 
and unique geologic features: the 
labyrinth of remarkable canyons, 
volcanic phenomena, fossiliferous 
deposits, brilliantly colored strata, and 
rare sedimentation 


* preserve the archeological features that 
pertain to the prehistoric races of 
America and the ancestral Indian tribes 


¢ preserve the entire area intact for the 
purpose of scientific research and the 
enjoyment and enlightenment of the 
public 


* provide a variety of opportunities and a 
range of experiences, from solitude to 
high use, to assist visitors in learning 
about and enjoying park resources 
without degrading those resources 


Zion National Park is significant for the 
following reasons: 


« Zion's stunning scenery features 
towering, brilliantly colored cliffs and 
associated vegetation highlighted by a 
backdrop of contrasting bright, 
southwestern skies. 


e Zion is a geologic showcase with sheer 
sandstone cliffs among the highest in the 
world. 


e The Virgin River — one of the last 
mostly free-flowing river systems on the 
Colorado Plateau — is responsible for 
the ongoing carving of this deeply 
incised landscape. 


Planning Background 


¢ Because of its unique geographic 
location and variety of life zones, Zion is 
home to a large assemblage of plant and 
animal communities. 


¢ Zion preserves evidence of human 
occupation from prehistoric to modern 
times, including American Indian sites, 
remnants of Mormon homesteading, and 
engineering and architecture related to 
park establishment and early tourism. 


The mission goals of Zion National Park are 
to 


* provide park visitors educational and 
recreational opportunities that foster an 
appreciation of Zion and its resources 


¢ ensure that visitor impacts do not impair 
resources 


¢ maintain the resources, including plant 
and animal communities, at healthy and 
viable levels consistent with natural 


processes 
* manage cultural and physical resources 
to ensure long-term integrity 


e ensure that the built environment 
provides for safe visitor and staff uses in 
a sustainable and cost-effective manner 


e ensure that the organization is responsive 
to employee needs, recognizing the 
contributions of each individual 


¢ foster mutually supportive partnerships 
with private and public organizations and 
individuals to achieve visitor use and 
resource protection goals 
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PRIMARY PLANNING ISSUES AND CONCERNS 


The planning team identified a number of 
key issues and concerns facing Zion 
National Park based on discussions with 
park staff, interested agencies and organi- 
zations, and the general public. Many of the 
issues revolve around the increasing number 
of visitors, the resulting impacts on park 
resources, and the quality of the visitor 
experience. The Final General Management 
Plan / Environmental Impact Statement 
provides a framework or strategy for addres- 
sing these issues. This section summarizes 
the key issues and concerns of this docu- 
ment. 


This plan will not answer specific questions 
about the operation of the shuttle system in 
Zion Canyon, such as the number and types 
of shuttles, frequency of shuttles, shuttle 
operating times, and locations of most 
shuttle stops. Decisions regarding these 
elements were presented in the Zion Canyon 
Transportation System Environmental 
Assessment (NPS 1997a) and the subsequent 
“Finding of No Significant Impact.” 


INCREASING VISITOR USE 


Visitation to Zion has grown dramatically 
over the past two decades. The number of 
people camping in the backcountry has risen 
each year, from 7,807 users in 1986, to 
21,002 users in 1999. The park’s camp- 
grounds are generally full to capacity during 
the peak months from June through Sep- 
tember. Increased visitation is resulting in 
resource impacts and crowding of some 
backcountry trails and frontcountry areas. 


While most of the park’s resources are in 
good condition, in some areas visitors are 
inadvertently damaging natural and cultural 
resources by creating multiple social trails 
(i.e., unofficial trails formed by visitors). 
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The formation and use of these trails result 
in trampled vegetation, eroded soils, stirred 
up sediments in rivers and streams, and 
displaced and collected surface artifacts. 


Although most visitors rate their experiences 
in Zion as high, they still express concern 
about some aspects of the visit. Some 
visitors feel there are too many people in 
some areas of the park. These visitors 
suggest limiting the use of the park based on 
established carrying capacities or other 
criteria. Another segment of the public wants 
Zion to continue to be available to all 
visitors and believes the way to address 
crowding is not through limits, but by 
increasing visitor facilities and access, or 
redistributing visitors to less used areas of 
the park. 


About 90% of Zion is recommended for 
wilderness designation. The General 
Management Plan was largely shaped by 
this recommendation. Under NPS policy, 
this area must be managed as if it were 
established wilderness. This obligation 
carries with it certain expectations for visi- 
tors, such as the opportunity to experience 
solitude and quiet. But these opportunities 
cannot always be met in some areas of the 
backcountry due to the behavior and number 
of other visitors. 


The National Park Service must determine 
the conditions (i.e., resource conditions, 
visitor experiences) for which Zion National 
Park should be managed. If park managers 
allow use levels to increase further, the 
potential for resource damage will increase 
and opportunities for quality experiences, 
such as solitude, will likely decline. If park 
managers regulate or restrict use levels, 
resources could be better protected, but 


visitors would have less freedom to go where 


and when they choose. If park managers 
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limit use in one area and displace visitors 
there, other areas within or outside the park 
could receive higher use levels and resource 
impacts. 


FUTURE OF RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREAS (RNAS) 


Research natural areas are areas administra- 
tively designated by federal land manage- 
ment agencies for research and educational 
purposes and/or to maintain biological 
diversity. Research natural areas typically 
preserve examples of ecological communi- 
ties that have been little disturbed in the past, 
and in which current natural processes are 
allowed to continue with minimal human 
intervention. Uses in research natural areas 
are restricted to research that samples but 
does not alter the existing condition, and 
educational activities that do not detract 
from the areas’ research values. Federal land 
management agencies, including the 
National Park Service, have established a 
national network of research natural areas. 


Zion National Park currently has three areas 
designated as research natural areas: Bighorn 
(8,313 acres), West Rim-Phantom Valley 
(22,409 acres), and Kolob Mesas (279 
acres). Bighorn and West Rim-Phantom 
Valley were designated as research natural 
areas in 1942, while Kolob Mesas was 
designated as a research natural area in 1966. 
Parunuweap Canyon also has been consid- 
ered for designation. Park staff raised 
questions regarding the rationale for the 
three existing park research natural areas, 
which have not been consistently managed 
with the intent of the designation and NPS 
guidelines. Although recreational use is not 
generally allowed in research natural areas 
nationally, most of the currently designated 
Zion research natural areas are open to 
recreational use. 
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Primary Planning Issues and Concerns 


Park managers must determine whether the 
existing research natural areas meet park 
resource management goals or whether 
management of better defined research 
natural areas is needed. If these areas were 
managed as they were intended under NPS 
policy, then potential impacts on many of the 
park's natural and cultural resources would 
be avoided, but much of the park would be 
closed to the public. If park managers estab- 
lish a management designation that permits 
certain uses in research natural areas, poten- 
tial impacts may result, and questions con- 
cerning how Zion's research natural areas 
relate to the national system may arise. 


PUBLIC USE OF PARUNUWEAP 
CANYON 


In 1992, park managers closed Parunuweap 
Canyon for recreational use, pending com- 
pletion of this planning effort. There are 
differing opinions on whether or not this area 
should be opened to the public. Some people 
want the canyon to be opened for unlimited 
recreational use, others prefer the canyon to 
be opened only for strictly regulated recrea- 
tional use. Sull others support keeping the 
canyon permanently closed to recreational 
use to prevent impacts on sensitive cultural 
and natural resources. 


Park managers must determine whether or 
not to open Parunuweap Canyon to the 
public. If the canyon remains closed, the 
special resources in this area would be 
protected, but visitors would not be able to 
access this area. If this area was open to the 
public, impacts on the canyon’s natural and 
cultural resources would increase. If the 
canyon was open to limited public use, park 
managers must answer questions regarding 
how many people should be allowed into the 
area, at what times, and at what points. Some 
people who want to see the area may not be 
able to do so at the time of their choosing. 


INTRODUCTION 


FUTURE OF ZION CANYON LODGE 


The Zion Canyon Lodge operation has been 
a traditional use in Zion for more than 80 
years. It has enabled many visitors to stay in 
the park by providing overnight accommo- 
dations and food services. Although the 
lodge is the only place offering these visitor 
services within the park, other facilities and 
services are available in Springdale and 
nearby communities. Some people believe 
the lodge should continue to operate, arguing 
it is a special part of Zion's history, and 
offers a unique visitor experience and 
services that add to visitors’ enjoyment of 
the park. Others argue that the lodge is 
inappropriate and unnecessary in a national 
park, that it encourages crowding and 
resource impacts. These people believe the 
lodge should be closed or converted to 
another more appropriate use. 


The National Park Service must determine 
whether or not to continue the current 
operation of the Zion Canyon Lodge. If the 
lodge remains open as it is now, many 
people would continue to gain a special 
experience staying overnight in the park. 
However, resource impacts also would 
continue in the area, and the lodge would 
continue to take away potential customers 
from businesses in Springdale. If the lodge 
was closed, some resource impacts would 
decrease in the area and businesses in 
Springdale could benefit. However, a special 
visitor experience now offered in the park 
would be eliminated and adversely affect the 
lodge employees and the employer. 


WILD AND SCENIC RIVER 
DESIGNATION 


Both the public and park staff expressed 
concerns about maintaining the free-flowing 
condition and other outstanding values of 
rivers and streams in and adjacent to Zion. 
Other citizens are concerned that designating 


drainages in and adjacent to Zion as wild and 
scenic rivers would impinge on visitor ac- 
tivities and freedoms. The Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act requires federal land managers to 
consider potential national wild, scenic, and 
recreational rivers in planning for water and 
land resources. 


The National Park Service and Bureau of 
Land Management must determine whether 
or not to recommend that the drainages in 
and adjacent to Zion be designated as part of 
the wild and scenic rivers system. Making 
such a designation would provide additional 
protection to the park’s drainages and could 
attract additional visitors to the park. On the 
other hand, if increased use occurs, the 
designation could result in additional 
resource impacts in the drainages. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE NORTH 
FORK OF THE VIRGIN RIVER 


Recreational use of the North Fork of the 
Virgin River in Zion Canyon has dramatic- 
ally increased in recent years. Visitors kayak 
the river in the spring, and swim and wade in 
the river during the summer. Concerned 
citizens have raised questions regarding how 
the Park Service should manage the North 
Fork in the future. These questions include: 


« What types of recreational uses are 
appropriate for the river environment and 
the visitor experience? 


e Should the upper portion of the North 
Fork in Zion Canyon continue to be 
channelized or should it be restored to 
more natural conditions? 


¢ If part of the river is restored, what effect 
will it have on the Zion Lodge, the road, 
and use of the canyon? 


Park managers must determine the 


appropriate uses for the North Fork of the 
Virgin River and whether or not to restore 
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the river channel and its floodplain, Limiting 
certain uses would reduce or eliminate 
resource and visitor impacts, but this would 
also reduce the diversity of experiences 
offered in the park. 


Restoring part of the river's floodplain 
would be consistent with the park purpose to 
preserve the dynamic processes that formed 
the canyon. The riparian forest community 
along channelized reaches of the river has 
lost viability as evidenced by the even-aged, 
decadent overstory with no recruitment of 
new trees. Similar occurrences have been 
documented throughout the West where 
there has been a loss of connectivity between 
rivers and floodplains due to channelization, 
channel entrenchment, or control of floods 
downstream of reservoirs. To reproduce, 
most riparian tree and shrub species need the 
disturbance and watering provided by floods 
and channel migration. Historic photographs 
of Zion Canyon, and comparisons with 
similar river channels elsewhere, show a 
much more active channel and greater use of 
the floodplain. Surveys in Zion have shown 
that Virgin spinedace populations are much 
higher where the river has not been 
channelized than where it has. 


River restoration would reestablish a natural 
morphology and riverine ecology and 
maintain or restore habitat for aquatic and 
floodplain species. The level of restoration 
would determine the extent of impacts on the 
park road, footbridges, and lodge; the level 
of visitation in Zion Canyon; and the degree 
to which visitors faced safety hazards when 
the river floods. 


Although the Final General Management 
Plan / Environmental Impact Statement 
focuses on what types of recreational uses 
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Primary Planning Issues and Concerns 


are appropriate for the river and whether or 
not the river floodplain should be restored, 
this plan will not answer detailed questions 
about the management of the river. 
Specifically, this plan will not answer 
questions regarding appropriate use levels, 
use Management techniques, and the degree 
of restoration of the floodplain. A future 
detailed river management plan will address 
these questions. 


DEVELOPMENT AND USES 
ADJACENT TO THE PARK 


The population in the region around Zion 
National Park has been rapidly growing. As 
more people move into the area, residential 
and second-home development has been 
increasing on lands adjacent to the park. 
There most likely will be more development 
in the future, particularly near the park's 
south entrance, the Kolob Canyons entrance, 
and on land east of the park. Private 
developments and management practices 
could affect the scenic views from the park, 
the night sky, ambient sound levels, 
opportunities for solitude, soil erosion, the 
composition of native plant and animal 
communities, and wildlife migration/habitat 
corridors. They can also restrict or close off 
visitor and staff access to parts of the park. 


Park managers must determine how to 
manage park resources in light of the 
development that is occurring, or potentially 
could occur, adjacent to the park. If no 
actions were taken, park resources and the 
visitor experience would most likely degrade 
in parts of the park. Current access could be 
restricted or eliminated in some parts of the 
park. 
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OTHER ISSUES TO BE ADDRESSED IN FUTURE PLANS 


Several other issues are of concern to park 
managers and visitors at Zion National Park, 
which are summarized below. The General 
Management Plan provides some directions 
and lays the groundwork for addressing 
these issues. However, future implementa- 
tion plans will provide specific directions 
and actions that deal with these issues. 
Opportunities for public input will be pro- 
vided in developing these implementation 
plans. 


CARRYING CAPACITY 


Within the next five years carrying capacity 
studies will be completed for the park. These 
studies will serve as components for future 
plans such as the wilderness management 
plan. The 1978 Parks and Recreation Act 
requires parks to address carrying capacity, 
and it is essential in order to protect re- 
sources and provide a quality visitor experi- 
ence. While the General Management Plan 
addresses carrying capacity qualitatively, a 
more scientific approach is needed to deter- 
mine appropriate resource and visitor 
experience conditions. A VERP process or 
similar one will be used to collect additional 
data on visitor experiences and resource 
conditions, establish indicators and standards 
for each zone, and set up a monitoring 
program to determine whether conditions are 
acceptable or unacceptable. This process will 
allow management to take action to ensure 
resources and visitor experiences do not 
deteriorate to an unacceptable level. In the 
meantime, interim carrying capacities for the 
primitive and pristine zones have been 
established based on current levels of use 
and resource protection needs. 


WILDERNESS MANAGEMENT 


About 90% of the park is recommended 
wilderness and is managed as wilderness. It 
is essential that these areas be managed to 
protect the wilderness characteristics and 
values, both for the resource value itself as 
well as for the visitor's wilderness exper- 
ience. As backcountry use is expanding 
dramatically, it is increasingly difficult to 
protect resources and manage for solitude 
and primitive recreation. A comprehensive 
plan is needed to address wilderness 
management. The park staff will complete a 
wilderness management plan within five 
years. This plan will follow NPS policy, 
including the minimum requirement process, 
to determine appropriate uses and levels of 
use in wilderness. In addition to carrying 
capacity, the wilderness management plan 
will specifically address climbing/ 
canyoneering, river recreation, and the 
potential for commercial guiding (see each 
description below). 


CLIMBING AND CANYONEERING 


Climbing and canyoneering are two 
activities that have dramatically risen in 
popularity in recent years. These activities 
have the potential to adversely affect park 
resources, defacing rock faces, disturbing 
cultural resources, disturbing sensitive 
species (e.g., peregrine falcons, spotted owls, 
and desert bighorn sheep), trampling 
vegetation, and forming social trails. 
Climbing/canyoneering will be addressed in 
the wilderness management plan. 


RIVER RECREATION 


Concerns have also been expressed about the 
impacts of river recreation. Visitors kayak 
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. the North Fork of the Virgin River in the 
spring. and swim, wade, and hike portions of 
the river in the summer. There are concerns 
about the impacts of these activities on water 
quality (e.g., increased sedimentation and 
turbidity, spread of human waste), soil 
erosion, sensitive species, and the disturb- 
ance of other visitors, particularly in the 
Zion Narrows. 


Concerns regarding the use and management 
of the North Fork will be addressed in a river 
management plan. 


NATURAL SOUNDS, NOISE, AND 
AIR TOURS 


Natural sounds (e.g., water flowing, wind 
blowing through trees, birds calling) are a 
resource that contribute to the visitor 
experience in all parts of the park. Natural 
sounds predominate in most of Zion, 
however, mechanical and other human- 
created sounds can be a problem in some 
areas. Noise from aircraft can be heard 
throughout the park. In the frontcountry 
(Zion Canyon), some visitors complain that 
the sounds of automobiles and buses, 
generators, motorized equipment, and other 
people at times interfere with the natural 
sounds of the park. The intrusion of human- 
generated noise in the backcountry may 
negatively affect visitors’ experiences. In 
particular, there is concern that the noise 
generated by an increase in low-flying 
aircraft or commercial jets would impair 
visitors’ ability to hear natural sounds and 
detract from the experience of solitude. 
Human-generated noise can also affect the 
behavior of some animals, depending on the 
type, frequency, and level of noise, 
especially during sensitive periods such as 
the breeding season. 


Park managers must determine what 
activities produce, or could produce, 
unacceptable noise levels in the park 


Other Issues to be Addressed in Fusure Plans 


consistent with management zoning. If 
sources of man-made noise were limited or 
prohibited, natural ambient sound levels 
would be maintained, and potentially 
Negative impacts park resources On visitors’ 
experiences may be avoided. But this action 
also would reduce the range of scenic 
viewing Opportunities, 


Questions pertaining to air tours will be 
addressed in a future air tour management 
plan while other noise issues will be covered 
in a soundscape preservation and noise 
management plan. 


GUIDE SERVICES 


Currently, guided hiking or climbing 
activities in the park are not permitted. NPS 
staff-led activities include visitor center and 
evening programs, and ranger-led hikes. 
Some visitors and guiding organizations 
have requested that guided activities be 
allowed in Zion, believing these operations 
would enhance many visitors’ experience, 
reduce potential impacts, and help prevent 
accidents. Other people believe that guided 
activities should not be permitted, arguing 
that these operations would increase use in 
already overcrowded areas and displace or 
impact nonguided users. Many questions 
exist regarding what guided services (e.g.. 
guided hiking, bicycling, climbing) are 
appropriate in the park. Other questions 
relate to when and where the services should 
take place and to what extent. 


The wilderness management plan and 
carrying capacity studies will determine 
whether or not to permit guided activities in 
Zion. Permitting guided services would have 
both positive and negative impacts, as noted 
above. 
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AIR QUALITY 


Long-range transport of air pollutants from 
industrial sources and large urbanized areas, 
increased numbers of visitors, and increased 
development in the region as well as near the 
park boundary have the potential to adverse- 
ly affect Zion's air quality. Although the 
park's shuttle system has helped to reduce 
air pollution in Zion Canyon, increased 
vehicular traffic in Springdale and other 
parts of the park could increase air pollution. 
Smoke from campfires in the summer and 
from residences with wood stoves in the 
winter is sometimes evident in the canyon in 
early mornings and evenings. Local trash 
burns, prescribed burns, and administrative 
maintenance burns can also produce tempor- 
ary reductions in air quality. 


Air quality issues will be addressed as part 
of the park’s resource management plan. 


WATER QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


A number of water resource issues exist in 
Zion, including water quality and flood 
hazards. Impacts on water quality have 
occurred in parts of the park due to recre- 
ational use and livestock grazing outside the 
park. Changes in water quality and water 
flows could have major effects on park 
resources and visitors. A parkwide water 
resources management plan will address 
these issues and other scientific and legal 
requirements to promote understanding and 
management of park waters. 
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NIGHT SKY 


Viewing of the night sky is an important 
aspect of visitors’ experiences in Zion 
National Park. Outdoor lighting in developed 
areas of the park and in surrounding com- 
munities can negatively affect the night sky. 
As neighboring communities continue to 
grow, the potential for light pollution affect- 
ing the night sky visibility will increase. 
Actions and strategies will be developed to 
mitigate or eliminate impacts of artificial 
lights as part of the resource management 
plan. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


Unmanaged visitor use at archeological or 
historic period sites can impact the integrity 
and scientific value of these sites. The nature 
and extent of these impacts can be difficult 
to assess, since baseline data on site condi- 
tions are often unavailable or incomplete. In 
recent years, park staff has implemented site 
monitoring and site condition assessment 
programs to aid in developing long-term 
protective strategies for significant sites that 
could be impacted by visitors. Park mana- 
gers must maintain historic buildings on an 
ongoing basis (i.e., cyclic maintenance and 
rehabilitation) to ensure that conditions are 
suitable for national register eligibility. 


Cultural resources management will be 
addressed in the park’s resource manage- 
ment plan. 


PARK POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


A number of federal laws and NPS policies 
and practices guide the management of Zion 
National Park. Appendix B describes some of 
these key federal laws, such as the NPS 
Organic Act, which underpins much of what 
can and cannot be permitted in national parks 
and which distinguishes national parks from 
other public lands. This section focuses on 
park policies and standard park practices that 
affect the management of Zion. These policies 
and practices guide the actions taken by park 
staff on such topics as natural and cultural 
resource management, use of recommended 
wilderness areas, development of park 
facilities, and visitor use management. 


These policies and practices would continue to 
guide park managers under all of the alterna- 
tives described in “Alternatives, Including the 
Proposed Action.” Park staff would continue 
to implement NPS policies and goals, as 
identified in NPS Management Policies (2001) 
and the NPS Strategic Plan (1997c); several 
existing formal agreements; and many 
standard park practices, as described in the 
“Zion National Park Compendium” (NPS 
n.d.). 


The ongoing management policies and 
practices of Zion National Park are described 
below. For each topic discussed, there is a 
general statement that describes the National 
Park Service’s desired future condition or goal 
for Zion. The general strategies or actions 
taken (or that will be taken) by park staff to 
achieve the desired conditions are also 
discussed. Some of the strategies described 
below are not currently being implemented, 
but the strategies are consistent with NPS 
policy, are not believed to be controversial, 
and would require no additional analysis and 
documentation under the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. 


The alternatives in this plan/EIS include 
additional desired conditions and strategies 
besides the ongoing park policies and prac- 
tices described below. The combination of the 
ongoing park policies and practices in this part 
and the strategies specific to the alternative 
that is selected for implementation will form 
the complete General Management Plan for 
Zion National Park. 


ECOSYSTEM MANAGEMENT 


Zion National Park lies within an extensive 
landscape of human, biological, and physical 
dimensions. Park resources and their manage- 
ment are affected by natural processes and 
social circumstances, which often extend 
beyond park boundaries. Park visitors, local 
culture and traditions, adjacent land manage- 
ment, and economic considerations all affect 
park recreational and wilderness values, as 
well as the conservation of cultural and natural 
resources. For example, although the park 
staff manages a small portion of the upper 
Virgin River watershed, water quality in the 
park may depend upon actions taken upstream 
of the park on over 700,000 acres. 


The park also is in a rapidly developing region 
of the United States. With the predicted 
population growth for Washington, Iron, and 
Kane Counties, lands adjacent to the park will 
be subject to increased development — a trend 
already apparent. Increased use of recreational 
lands and facilities, greater consumption of 
water and other resources, and fragmenting of 
sensitive species habitat will likely result. 
Because the park is part of this greater eco- 
system, should this development impact 
resources and alter ecological processes, the 
ability of the park to sustain natural and 
cultural resources could be compromised. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the past many park units were managed in a ing area. Park managers adapt to changing 

way that did not adapt to natural or social ecological and social conditions within 

change, or consider influences beyond park and external to the park and continue as 

boundaries. Managing for a static environment partners in regional planning and land 

in the human or natural dimension will not management. 

provide the means to meet the needs of future 

generations nor accommodate the change ¢ Strategies: Park staff would continue to 

inherent to, and resulting from, natural participate in and encourage ongoing part- 

processes. nerships with 'ocal, state, and federal 
agencies and organizations in programs 

In terms of biological, geological, and hydro- that have importance within and beyond 

logic resources, the management of Zion park boundaries. Partnerships important to 

National Park’s natural resources has begun to the long-term viability of critical natural 

change from custodial management to that of and cultural resources include: 

allowing natural processes to shape the land- 

scape, while also taking restoration actions to 1) Interagency Conservation Agreement 

conserve native biological communities and for the Virgin Spinedace: provides for 

species. For example, the condition of vegeta- habitat improvement and population 

tion communities has declined on park and protection for the spinedace 


adjacent lands since the settlement period 
from overuse, weed infestations, and exclu- 
sion of natural fires. To reinstitute the natural 
fire process, park management of vegetation 
now includes the use of both management- 
ignited and naturally ignited fire under closely 
managed conditions. In concert with fire 
management, weed control and revegetation, 
using native plants as active restoration tools, 
are used to restore natural vegetation. To be 


2) Virgin River Resource Management 
and Recovery Program: provides for 
conservation of riverine resources 
(specifically seven species of concern) 
throughout the Virgin River drainage, 
through habitat management, im- 
proved water quality and quantity, in- 
stream flow, floodplain protection, 
and other means 


most effective, application of these restoration 3) Zion National Park Water Rights 
activities must be conducted in concert with Settlement Agreement: protects stream 
adjacent land managers because vegetation and groundwater resources within and 
communities do not conform to political adjacent to the park and provides for 
boundaries. federal reserved water rights (pending 


final adjudication) for the park 
e Desired Conditions: The Park Service 
demonstrates leadership in resource 
stewardship and conservation of ecosys- 
tem values within and outside the park. 
Zion National Park is managed from an 
ecosystem perspective, where internal and 


4) Grafton Heritage Partnership Project: 
restores/ stabilizes the extant struc- 
tures and interpretation of the historic 
pioneer-era settlement of Grafton, as 
well as river channel restoration 


external factors affecting visitor use, envi- 5) River channel and floodplain 
ronmental quality, and resource steward- restoration of the North Fork of the 
ship goals are considered at a scale appro- Virgin River: restoration of natural 
priate to their impact on affected re- floodplain and riverine processes in 
sources. Park resources and visitors are stretches of the river within and below 
managed considering the ecological and the park. 


social conditions of the park and surround- 
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Central to ecosystem management is long- 
term monitoring of the change in condi- 
tion of cultural and natural resources and 
related human influences. Without a 
planned monitoring program, improve- 
ment or degradation of resources and 
visitor experience cannot be determined 
with any certainty. To protect, restore, and 
enhance park resources and to sustain visi- 
tor use and enjoyment within the park and 
the related landscape, park managers will 


e initiate long-term monitoring of 
resources and visitor use, including 
use of the VERP process as 
appropriate 


e promote park-sponsored research to 
increase the understanding of park 
resources, natural processes, and 
human interactions with the 
environment 


e institute science-based decision- 
making, incorporating the results of 
resource monitoring and research 
into all aspects of park operations 


e identify lands external to the park 
where ecological processes, natural 
and cultural resources, and human 
use affect park resources or are 
closely related to park resource 
management considerations; initiate 
joint management actions, agree- 
ments, or partnerships to promote 
resource conservation 


e provide vigorous education and 
outreach programs to highlight 
conservation and management issues 
facing the park and related lands, 
and develop constituencies to assist 
in their resolution 
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Park Policies and Practices 


RELATIONS WITH PRIVATE AND 
PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS, 
ADJACENT LANDOWNERS, AND 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


As noted above, Zion National Park is not an 
island — the park is part of a greater area, 
socially, politically, ecologically, and 
historically. The National Park Service must 
consider how its actions in Zion affect the 
surrounding environment and society. For 
instance, management of the park influences 
local economies through tourism expenditures, 
as Well as the goods and services purchased by 
the Park Service to support park operations. 


e Desired Conditions: The National Park 
Service manages Zion National Park 
holistically as part of a greater ecological, 
social, economic, and cultural system. 
Good relations are maintained with ad- 
jacent landowners, surrounding commun- 
ities, and private and public groups that 
affect, and are affected by, the park. Zion 
is managed proactively to resolve external 
issues and concerns and ensure park 
values are not compromised. 


e Strategies: Park staff would continue to 
establish and foster partnerships with 
public and private organizations to achieve 
the purposes and mission of the park. 
Partnerships would be sought for resource 
protection, research, education, and visitor 
enjoyment purposes. 


To foster a spirit of cooperation with 
neighbors and encourage compatible adja- 
cent land uses, park staff would keep land- 
owners, land managers, local govern- 
ments, and the public informed about park 
management activities. Periodic consulta- 
tions would occur with landowners and 
communities who were affected by, or 
potentially affected by park visitors and 
management actions. Park staff would 
respond promptly to conflicts that arose 
over their activities, visitor access, and 
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proposed activities and developments on 
adjacent lands that could affect Zion. Park 
managers would seek agreements with 
landowners to encourage their lands to be 
managed in a manner compatible with 
park purposes. Park staff also would seek 
ways to provide landowners with technical 
and management assistance to address 
issucs of mutual interest. 


The National Park Service would work 
closely with local, state, federal agencies, 
and tribal governments whose programs 
affect, or are affected by, activities in 
Zion. The Park Service would continue to 
be an active member of the Southwest 
Utah Planning Authorities Council 
(SUPAC). It also would continue to 
coordinate with the Five County Associ- 
ations of Governments, and with other 
local, state, and federal agencies. In par- 
ticular, park managers would maintain a 
close working relationship with the Bur- 
eau of Land Management, whose lands 
abut much of the park, to meet mutual 
management needs. Park managers also 
would pursue cooperative regional plan- 
ning whenever possible to integrate the 
park into issues of regional concern. 


GOVERNMENT TO GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS BETWEEN AMERICAN 
INDIAN TRIBES AND ZION 
NATIONAL PARK 


Several Southern Paiute tribes and bands view 
Zion National Park as part of their traditional 
homeland. These tribes and bands include the 
Paiute Indian Tribe of Utah (which includes 
the Kanosh, Shivwits, Koosharem, Indian 
Peaks and Cedar Bands), the Kaibab Band of 
Paiute Indians, the Moapa Paiute Indian Tribe, 
and the San Juan Paiute Indian Tribe. The 
Hopi Tribe and other Puebloan groups also 
have expressed their close affiliation with 
Zion. 


The National Park Service has developed 
several park policies based on legal mandates, 
such as the National Historic Preservation Act, 
Archaeological Resources Protection Act, 
Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act, and the American Indian 
Religious Freedom Act. The Park Service has 
written a formal park policy that exempts 
Southern Paiute tribal members from paying 
fees if they enter the park for nonrecreational 
activities (i.e., traditional religious, ceremon- 
ial, medicinal, or other customary activities). 
The Park Service and tribal governments of 
the Southern Paiute have also jointly devel- 
oped a memorandum of understanding that 
allows, under prescribed conditions, tribal 
members to gather plants found within the 
park that are used for traditional and 
customary purposes. 


e Desired Conditions: The National Park 
Service and tribes culturally affiliated with 
Zion maintain positive, productive, 
government-to-government relationships. 
Park managers and staff respect the view- 
points and needs of the tribes, continue to 
promptly address conflicts that occur, and 
consider American Indian values in park 
management and operation. 


e Strategies: The National Park Service 
would continue to cooperate with tribes in 
conducting ethnographic studies to better 
understand which tribes are culturally 
affiliated with the park and identify 
culturally significant resources. 


Regular consultations would occur with 
affiliated tribes to continue to improve 
communications and resolve any problems 
or misunderstandings. 


Park managers would continue to encour- 
age the employment of American Indians 
on park staff to improve communications 
and working relationships, and encourage 
cultural diversity in the workplace. 
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Culturally affiliated tribal values would be 
considered in efforts to improve overall 
management and park interpretation. 


A joint monitoring program would be 
implemented to monitor plant-gathering 
sites for potential impacts, as called for in 
the memorandum of understanding with 
the Southern Paiute. 


NATURAL RESOURCES (GENERAL) 


Protection, study, and management of the 
park’s natural resources and processes is 
essential for achieving the park’s purposes and 
mission. The “Resource Management Plan” 
(NPS 1994a) provides details on the strategies 
and actions to address the park’s most 
important resource management problems and 
research needs. 


e Desired Conditions: Zion retains its 
ecological integrity, including its natural 
resources and processes. The natural 
features of the park, including the natural 
sound environment remain unimpaired. 
The park continues to be a dynamic, bio- 
diverse environment. Park visitors and 
staff recognize and understand the value of 
the park’s natural resources. Park staff 
uses the best available scientific infor- 
mation and technology to manage the 
park’s natural resources. Park managers 
ensure that laboratory facilities are avail- 
able to meet the needs of park staff and 
independent scientists engaged in funda- 
mental physical, biological, and cultural 
studies and analyses. Zion is recognized 
and valued as an outstanding example of 
resource stewardship, conservation, 
education, and public use. 


e General Strategies: Park staff and other 
scientists would continue to inventory 
park resources to quantify, locate, and 
document biotic and abiotic resources in 
the park and to assess their status and 
trends. 


Park Policies and Practices 


Park managers would encourage and 
support basic and applied research directly 
through various partnerships and agree- 
ments to enhance the understanding of 
park resources and processes, or to answer 
specific management questions. 


Park staff and other scientists would con- 
tinue the long-term systematic monitoring 
of resources and processes to discern 
natural and anthropogenically induced 
trends, document changes in species or 
communities, evaluate the effectiveness of 
management actions taken to protect and 
restore resources, and to mitigate impacts 
on resources. 


The park staff would continue to expand 
the data management system, including a 
geographic information system (GIS), a 
research data base, and a literature data 
base, for analyzing, modeling, predicting, 
and testing trends ‘ii resource conditions. 


Park staff would apply ecological princi- 
ples to ensure that natural resources were 
maintained and not impaired. They would 
manage fire to maintain and/or restore 
ecosystem integrity and use integrated pest 
management procedures when necessary 
to control nonnative organisms or other 
pests. Habitats for threatened and endan- 
gered species would also be conserved and 
restored. 


Park staff would apply mitigation tech- 
niques to minimize the impacts of con- 
struction and other activities on park 
resources (see the text box). Facilities 
would be built in previously disturbed 
areas or in carefully selected sites with as 
small a construction footprint as possible. 


Park managers would restore disturbed 
lands as much as possible and determine 
on a site-by-site basis whether passive or 
active restoration was necessary. Park staff 
would carry out active restoration of 
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previously or newly disturbed areas using 
native genetic materials to regain maxi- 
mum habitat value. Should facilities be 
removed, the disturbed lands would be 
rehabilitated to restore natural topography 
and soils, and revegetate the areas with 
native species. Under some circumstances, 
primarily in frontcountry developed areas, 
it may be appropriate and within policy to 
use nonnative plants in restoration efforts. 
Additionally, certain exotic plant species 
may be used to control other, more nox- 
ious and invasive exotic plant species. 
These practices are intended for short-term 
use only, to achieve a long-term overall 
goal of native plant community integrity. 


Park managers wov!d continue to regtlar- 
ly update the park’s resource management 
plan and prioritize actions needed to pro- 
tect, manage, and study park resources. 


AIR QUALITY 


Zion National Park is designated a class I area 
under the Clean Air Act. This designation al- 
lows air quality characteristics, including 
visibility, to be degraded the least, compared 
to other Cl -an Air Act designations. 


Desired Conditions: Zion's class | air 
quality is maintained or enhanced with no 
significant degradation. Nearly unimpaired 
views of the landscape both within and 
outside the park are present. Scenic: views, 
which are integral to the visitor experience 
and have been identified in the park as per 
the Clean Air Act, are substantially unim- 
paired. For example, Mt. Trumbull and the 
Kaibab Plateau, both over 50 miles away 
in northern Arizona, can usually be seen 
from Lava Point. Park staff carry out pre- 
scribed fires to replicate ecological condi- 
tions and/or reduce dangerous fuel load- 
ing, in a manner that minimizes local 
effects to visibility from smoke 


production. 


Natural Resource Mitigation Measures 


Park staff would continue to apply the 
following measures to avoid or minimize the 
impacts on sensitive natural resources: 


e enforce trail closures during the Mexican 
spotted owl breeding/nesting period 
(March 1 - August 31) for side canyons 
off of the main Zion Canyon where the 
owls typically are found 


¢ prohibit the climbing of cliff faces that 
support peregrine falcon aeries during 
breeding and nesting periods (approxi- 
mately February through July); direct air 
traffic away from these nesting areas 


¢ limit damage or loss of vegetation and 
associated species (including Zion 
snails) in hanging gardens through 
visitor education and the use of deline- 
ated trails, barriers, and signs 


¢ employ erosion control measures or 
place barriers to control potential im- 
pacts on rare plants from trail erosion or 
social trailing 


e employ a variety of techniques, including 
visitor education programs, restrictions 
on visitor activities, and ranger patrols, 
to reduce impacts un wildiife during 
sensitive times 

e use designated river access/crossing 
points, barriers, and closures to prevent 
trampling and loss of riparian vegetation 


e use interpretive displays and programs, 
ranger patrols, and regulations on use 
levels to minimize water pollution. 


Strategies: The National Park Service 
would continue to work with appropriate 
state and federal government agencies, 
industries, nearby communities, land 
managers, the Southwest Utai: Planning 
Authorities Council (SUPAC), the Utah 
Division of Air Quality, and the Western 
Regional Air Partnership to maintain park 
and regional air quality. 


Park staff and other scientists would 
inventory and monitor air quality in the 
park to gain baseline data and to measure 
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any significant changes (improvement or 
deterioration) to Zion's airshed. This 
would include a complete inventory of in- 
park emission sources, as well as those in 
the immediate vicinity of the park. 


The Park Service would review, comment 


on, and recommend actions to minimize or 


reduce emissions from sources being 
proposed within 64 miles (100 kilometers) 
of Zion. 


Park managers also would attempt to 
minimize the effects of in-park pollution 
sources on air quality. For example, 
emissions from burning wood in 
campgrounds and residences may be 
reduced by establishing nonburn days or 
by banning wood-burning stoves. 


NIGHT SKY 


NPS policy recognizes that Zion's night sky is 
a feature that significantly contributes to the 
visitor experience. The policy further states 
that the Park Service will seek to minimize the 
intrusion of artificial light into the night scene. 
In natural areas, artificial outdoor lighting will 
be limited to meeting basic safety 
requirements and will be shielded when 
possible. 


¢ Desired Conditions: Excellent 
opportunities to view the night sky are 
available. Artificial light sources both 
within and outside the park do not impair 
night sky viewing opportunities. 


¢ Strategies: Park staff would continue to 
work with local communities to encourage 
protection of the night sky and would 
evaluate impacts on the night sky caused 
by facilities within Zion National Park. To 
the extent possible, the staff would work 
within a regional context to protect night 
sky quality. 


Park Policies and Pracuces 


If park staff determine that light sources 
within the park affect views of the night 
sky, they would study alternatives to 
existing lighting sources, such as shielding 
lights, changing lamp types, or eliminating 
unnecessary sources. 


WATER QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


Water is a key resource in Zion National Park, 
shaping the landscape and affecting plants, 
animals, and visitor use. Nearby communities 
and landowners also rely on the water that 
flows into and out of the park. River flow in 
Zion is currently substantially natural and free 
flowing. It is protected by federal reserved 
water rights recognized under the 1996 Zion 
National Park Water Rights Settlement 
Agreement between the United States, the 
State of Utah, the Washington County Water 
Conservancy District, and Kane County Water 
Conservancy District. The Agreement 
identified state appropriative rights and federal 
reserved water rights to help ensure that the 
National Park Service maintains groundwater, 
stream flows, and spring discharges within the 
park. While the Agreement allows for some 
potential future development of water above 
the ark, the agreement recognizes the United 
States’ reserved rights to “all water under- 
lying, originating within or flowing through 
Zion National Park ... that was unappropriated 
as of the dates of reservation of the lands now 
within the boundaries of the park, which 
waters are to remain in a free flowing 
condition.” [emphasis added] The rights 
comprise “those waters in the Virgin River 
Basin,” and include all sources of surface and 
groundwater. 


¢ Desired Conditions: The National Park 
Service fully complies with the Zion 
National Park Water Rights Settlement 
Agreement to support park resource, 
visitor, and administrative uses, and the 
rights of other water users. Flows in the 
springs, rivers, and tributaries, including 
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floods, are substantially natural. All water 
withdrawals and appropriations are limited 
to authorized amounts. Zion's water qual- 
ity continues to reflect natural conditions 
and supports administrative and recrea- 
tional uses, and adjacent communities. 


Strategies: With regard to water flows, the 
National Park Service would work 
cooperatively with the Utah Department of 
Natural Resources, Washington County 
Water Conservancy District, and Kane 
County Water Conservancy District to 
implement the Zion National Park Water 
Rights Settlement Agreement. 


Park staff would strive to conserve water 
in all park operations. Examples of actions 
that could be taken include replacing 
irrigation ditches with pipes, reducing 
irrigated landscapes, and installing low 
flow fixtures such as toilets and showers. 


Park personnel would document and 
monitor current water consumption in the 
park and monitor stream flows. Park 
managers would review all future projects 
for compliance with the provisions of the 
water rights agreement. 


Visitor interpretive and education efforts 
would emphasize the hazards from flash 
flooding thaf exist in the park and * 
appropriate responses when flooding 
occurs. Park staff would educate visitors 
in techniques to prevent water pollution 
and safely collect and treat drinking water 
from natural sources. 


Park personnel would develop a program 
to manage human waste in all areas, 
particularly in riparian or riverine 
situations. This program may involve 
visitors carrying their own wastes out 
from certain areas. 


Park managers also would work with 
adjacent landowners and the Utah 
Department of Natural Resources to 
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prevent water pollution and minimize the 
risk of water-borne diseases stemming 
from livestock and other sources. Park 
managers would also participate in state or 
national water quality remediation and 
watershed planning programs. 


A monitoring program would be 
established to regularly measure water 
quality and quantity, including physical, 
chemical, and biological properties. 


NATURAL SOUNDS 


NPS Management Policies require park 
managers to strive to preserve the natural 
soundscape (natural quiet) associated with the 
physical and biological resources (for 
example, the sounds of the wind in the trees). 
The concept of natural quiet was further 
defined in the Report on Effects of Aircraft 
Overflights on the National Park System (NPS 
1995Sb): 


What is natural quiet?: Parks and wil- 
dernesses offer a variety of unique, 
pristine sounds not found in most urban 
or suburban environments. They also 
offer a complete absence of sounds that 
are found in such environments. 
Together, these two conditions provide a 


° very special dimension to a park 


experience — quiet itself. In the absence 
of any discernible source of sound 
(especially manmade), quiet is an 
important element of the feeling of 
solitude. Quiet also affords visitors an 
opportunity to hear faint or very distant 
sounds, such as animal activity and 
waterfalls. Such an experience provides 
an important perspective on the vastness 
of the environment in which the visitor 
is located, often beyond the visual 
boundaries determined by trees, terrain, 
and the like. In considering natural quiet 
as a resource, the ability to clearly hear 
the delicate and quieter intermittent 
sounds of nature, the ability to experi- 
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ence interludes of extreme quiet for their 
own sake, and the opportunity to do so 
for extended periods of time is what 
natural quiet is all about. 


Aircraft flights over the park for sight- 
seeing, photography, or filming purposes 
can adversely affect the natural soundscape. 
The potential exists for increases in air 
tours and associated noise impacts in the 
park. Land-based sources, such as motor 
vehicles, can also affect natural sounds. 


e Desired Conditions: Natural sounds 


predominate in Zion. Visitors have 
opportunities throughout most of the park 
to experience natural sounds in an 
unimpaired condition. The sounds of 
civilization are generally confined to 
developed areas. 


¢ Strategies: Park managers would continue 


to follow several policies and practices to 
minimize noise both from land and air 
sources. 


With the passage of Public Law 106-181 
(National Parks Air Tour Management Act 
of 2000), the park staff would develop an 
air tour management plan to provide guid- 
ance in managing this activity. The plan 
would conform to the above legislation. 


As provided in the legislation, the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) would 
grant interim operating authority for air 
tour operators to continue to operate as 
they have in the past, pending completion 
of an air tour management plan. If all 
parties, including the park superintendent, 
agree, an interim operating authority could 
be modified to further protect park re- 
sources, values, and/or visitor experiences. 


Park managers would work with the FAA, 
tour operators, and all other interested 
parties in developing the air tour manage- 
ment plan. This plan would determine if 
commercial air tours would be appropriate 
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for the park, and if so, under what condi- 
lions (e.g., if air tours are appropriate in 
some or all of the park, the plan could 
establish conditions such as routes, alti- 
tudes, times of day, maximum number of 
flights per unit of time, etc.). 


The National Park Service would continue 
to work with the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration (FAA), tour operators, commer- 
cial businesses, and general aviation inter- 
ests to minimize noise and visual impacts 
of aviation to the park. Aircraft would be 
encouraged to fly outside the park, espec- 
ially for those flights where the presence 
of the park was incidental to the purpose 
of the flight (i.e., transit between two 
points). Actions that may be considered 
for encouraging pilots to fly outside park 
boundaries include identifying the park on 
route maps as a Noise-sensitive area, edu- 
cating pilots about the reasons for keeping 
a distance from the park, and encouraging 
pilots to fly in compliance with FAA regu- 
lations and advisory guidance, in a manner 
that minimizes noise and other impacts. 


The National Park Service would work 
with the Department of Defense to de- 
velop a process to address the occasional 
problems that arise from military flights 
over Zion. 


Park managers would follow several stra- 
tegies to control existing and potential 
land-based noise sources: 


e continue operating the shuttle system 
in Zion Canyon and eventually 
prohibit tour buses, which will reduce 
noise levels and eiiminate the greatest 
source of noise in Zion Canyon 


e continue to require bus tour companies 
in Zion to comply with regulations 
that reduce noise levels (e.g., turning 
off engines when buses are parked) 


* encourage visitors to avoid the use of 
generators, thus reducing related noise 
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(Electric hookups in the Watchman itural Resource Mitigation Measures 
campground should eliminate most of . 
the need for generators.) Park staff would continue to apply the 
* maintain the existing quiet hours in ee pg Jed -~+ 
campgrounds minimized: 
* continue to enforce existing noise * consult a Utah state historical 
policies in the backcountry preservation officer and undertake an 
archeological survey, to determine the 
Park managers would minimize noise gener- omen ay — A ee 
ated by park management activities by strictly surveyed, for actions that could involve 
regulating NPS and concession administrative ground disturbance or affect structures 
use of noise-producing machinery such as and/or landscapes that were either on or 


aircraft and motorized equipment. Noise eligible for the National Register of 
would be a consideration when procuring and waa Paeee 

using park equipment. In the recommended ¢ where possible, site projects and facilities 
wilderness area, the use of motorized equip- —— disturbed or developed 
ment would conform to the requirements of 

the Wilderness Act, “minimum requirements * whenever possible, modify project design 
procedures,” and related NPS policies (NPS features to avoid effects to national 


| I rties 
Director's Order 41). Park managers also register eligible or listed prope 


ld a sounds servation and ° anwetrw 
would prepare a soundscape pre : present during all construction activities 


noise management plan to provide guidance t could impact subsurface cultural 

for managing all noise sources in the park, as ave ‘ 

including buses, generators, NPS equipment, 

other aircraft, and external sources. ° ee em laa 
were eligible for listing) from visitor related 
impacts. 

CULTURAL RESOURCES (GENERAL) * focus public education initiatives on class | 

ee and class II sites, as identified under the 
Zion’s cultural resources, including its pre- park's archeological site disclosure policy 


historic, historic, and ethnographic resources, 
are an integral part of the park landscape. 


Protection of these resources is essential for park’s cultural resources. Zion is 
understanding peoples’ past, present, and recognized and valued as an example of 
future relationship with the park environment resource stewardship, conservation, educa- 
and expressions of America’s cultural heri- tion, and public use. 


tage. The Zion “Resource Management Plan” 
(NPS 1994a) provides details on the strategies * General Strategies: The National Park 


and actions to address the park’s most Service would support basic and applied 
important cultural resource problems and research, directly and through various 
research needs. partnerships and agreements, to enhance 
- the understanding of resources and pro- 
¢ Desired Conditions: Zion’s cultural cesses or to solve specific management 
resources are protected and the integrity of questions. ~ 
the park’s cultural resources is preserved 
unimpaired. Park visitors and employees Park staff would use the best available "— 
recognize and understand the value of the scientific information and technology for ~ 
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making decisions on and managing the 
park's cultural resources. 


Park staff and scientists would continue to 
collect information to fill gaps in the 
knowledge and understanding of Zion's 
cultural resources, to assess their status 
and trends and more effectively protect 
and manage the resources. 


The National Park Service also would con- 
tinue long-term monitoring of archeolog- 
ical sites to measure the deterioration from 
natural and human sources and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of management actions 
to protect resources and mitigate impacts. 


To analyze, model, predict, and test trends 
in resource conditions, park managers 
would continue to use and expand a data 
management system, including a geo- 
graphic information system (GIS). 


To provide the public and park staff with 
optimum interpretive and resource man- 
agement opportunities, park personnel 
would continue to research, document, and 
catalogue the museum collection. Museum 
objects and archival materials would be 
conserved to NPS and professional stan- 
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dards, The park's museum conservation 
program would continue to provide for the 
proper preservation and protection of the 
museum collection. 


In accordance with the National Historic 
Preservation Act, as amended, park 
managers would continue to locate. 
identify, and evaluate park resources to 
determine if they were eligible for listing 
in the National Register of Historic Places. 


Visitor use management and construction 
mitigation techniques would continue to 
ensure that human activities were not 
impairing park resources. Park managers 
would rely on a variety of actions to 
minimize these impacts, including visitor 
education and interpretation, and use of 
foot patrols to enforce the Archeological 
Resources Protection Act. The park's 
archeological site disclosure policy would 
continue to be followed (see the archeo- 
logical site disclosure text box). 


Park managers would continue to regu- 
larly update the “Resource Management 
Plan” and prioritize actions needed to 


protect park resources. 
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Zion National Park's Archeological Site Disclosure Policy 


The National Park Service has devised and incorporated an archeological site disclosure policy at several 
national parks in Utah, including Zion National Park. This policy makes information about the location of 
archeological sites available to the public, but only if “no harm, threat, or destruction of cultural resources 
will result" from disclosure of that information. In general terms, such information is only provided to those 
sites that are regularly patrolled, monitored, stabilized, or otherwise protected from visitor impacts or harm. 


The site disclosure policy establishes three classes of sites, based on the ability of the site to withstand 
visitor impacts. The following describes those classes and the management actions that continue to be 
taken with regard to visitor access to sites within each class. 


Class | sites are those that are highly visible in the park and generally known to visitors, like the Weeping 
Rock granary or the south gate petroglyph site. These sites also receive direct physical protection (e.g., 
fencing, barriers, signs), as well as regular monitoring and condition assessment by park staff and site 
stewards. Some of these sites may have already been impacted by prior visitor use. The National Park 
Service provides information on these sites at the visitor center, as well as information on appropriate site 
etiquette and the Park Service's archeological site protection and use policy. 


Class II sites are evaluated as being more fragile and vulnerable to visitor impacts than class | sites, but are 
also well known to visitors. When visitors request information on a specific site, by name or site number, 
they are directed to the visitor center and a member of the park interpretive staff. Park personnel provide 
visitors location information on class II sites only after providing information on appropriate site etiquette 
and the archeological site protection and use policy. Park staff also regularly monitor class II sites, which 
have stabilization and protective measures in place. 


Class III sites comprise the majority of sites within the park. These are considered to be fragile resources 
and not appropriate for visitor uses. In accordance with the National Historic Preservation Act and the 
Archeological Resources Protection Act, location information on these sites is withheld from the general 
public. The National Park Service allows access only to those holding valid Archeological Resource 
Protection Act permits related to the study or management of these sites and only after they have consulted 
with the cultural resource management specialist or the park archeologist. 


HISTORIC STRUCTURES 


The National Park Service listed a total of 91 
historic structures at Zion in the Park 
Service's 1998 “List of Classified Structures” 
(LCS). Eighty-five of those structures are 
either listed or recommended as eligible for 
listing on the National Register of Historic 
Places. With the exception of a few prehistoric 
architectural sites, all of the historic structures 
on the LCS are used for park operational 
purposes (housing, offices), transportation, or 
recreation. 


¢ Desired Conditions: The historic built 
environment, whether federally owned or 
concession leased, is maintained in good 
condition. Whenever possible, adaptive 
use of historic structures for park needs is 
considered before building new 
infrastructure. 
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¢ Strategies: The park staff would continue 
to manage historic structures as “cultural 
resources” and would give full 
consideration to historical values that may 
be affected as a result of park planning 
efforts. 


The park staff would continue to work closely 
with and consult with the Utah State Historic 
Preservation Officer and other interested 
parties to identify, evaluate, and protect 
historic structures through mitigation or 
avoidance, as required by sections 106 and 
110 of the National Historic Preservation Act, 
as amended. 


The park staff would emplov technically 
sound historic preservati. ces through 
routine preservation maintenance actions that 
are intended to slow the rate of deterioration 
and protect the fabric, character, and design of 
the building or structure. 
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Park resource and maintenance staff would 
receive historic preservation training and 
would be made aware of the most recent 
preservation technology and applications 
available. 


LAND PROTECTION 


Private lands, water rights, and mineral rights 
are in portions of Zion National Park (shown 
on the Recommended Wilderness and Land 
Status map). Private lands are confined to the 
Kolob Canyons and Kolob Terrace. Private 
water rights are associated with some of these 
land inholdings, and on federally owned lands 
in the northwest corner of the park at Camp 
Creek, and at Shunes Creek in the southeast- 
ern part of the park. The town of Springdale 
and the Springdale Consolidated Irrigation 
Company share a diversion with the National 
Park Service on the North Fork of the Virgin 
River 0.3 miles below the junction of the Zion 
Mount Carmel Highway and the Zion Canyon 
Scenic Drive. Private mineral rights are 
confined to two small tracts (4.39 acres) near 
the south entrance. 


The National Park Service recognizes all 
private rights in the park and respects the 
rights of the owners. Private vehicles would 
continue to access the inholdings on existing 
roads, unless the land and associated roads 
were acquired. Use of snowmobiles would 
continue to be permitted along the Kolob- 
Terrace Road in the park and on two segments 
of the Lava Point Road so landowners can 


access their private property. 


Inholdings are managed under the provisions 
of the “Zion National Park Land Protection 
Plan” (NPS 1984). Private landowners might 
conduct certain activities, defined as compat- 
ible uses, which would not damage the 
resources for which Zion National Park was 
established to protect. Some examples of 
compatible uses include: normal maintenance 
and upkeep, interior remodeling, razing of a 
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structure and replacing it with one of the same 
size, continued diversion of water consistent 
with a valid water right, or grazing by 
domestic animals if that use was occurring 
when the land became an inholding. Examples 
of incompatible uses include: construction of 
buildings on undeveloped land, subdividing or 
selling a portion of the inholding, developing 
minerals, or any action that results in damage 
to natural or cultural resources, wildlife, or 
scenery. 


If incompatible uses occurred, the National 
Park Service would contact the landowner to 
eliminate this use. The National Park Service 
would not seek to acquire any interest in 
private lands without the consent of the owner 
as long as these lands are devoted to 
compatible uses. However, if significant 
environmental impacts occur through 
incompatible use, measures would be taken to 
rectify the situation. The alternatives discussed 
in the “Land Protection Plan” could be 
employed to prevent the incompatible uv... If 
these measures failed, it might be nece .ury to 
invoke condemnation procedures as a last 
resort to protect park values. 


e¢ Desired Conditions: In the short run, 
landowners manage their lands in a 
manner compatible with the purposes and 
mission of the park. Water rights are 
managed to minimize impacts to park 
resources. In the long run, the National 
Park Service has agreements or has 
acquired sufficient interests in the inhold- 
ings and water rights to achieve park 
purposes and mission goals. If and when 
the lands would be managed like the sur- 
rounding park lands and management 
zones. 


¢ Strategies: In the short run, private 
property and water rights would continue 
to be recognized. Park staff would 
continue to clearly communicate with 
private right owners regarding desired 
management. Periodic meetings would be 
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held with the owners to resolve any 
problems. 


In the long run, park staff would continue 
implementing the actions called for in the 
“Land Protection Plan.” Various tech- 
niques would be used to protect park 
values, including cooperative management 
agreements, acquisition of conservation 
and access easements, land exchanges, 
donations, and purchase of fee title. The 
management of such lands would revert to 
the zoning and wilderness status proposed 
in this plan once the land or water rights 
are acquired or relinquished, and 
nonconforming uses are removed. 


PARK ACCESSIBILITY 


The policy of the National Park Service is to 
maximize accessibility for people (visitors and 
staff) with disabilities. Guidance on this topic 
is provided by federal statutes and regulations. 
These regulations include the Architectural 
Barriers Act of 1968; the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973; the Americans with Disabilities Act of 
1990; 28 Code of Federal Regulations (CFR), 
Part 36 and 43 CFR, Part 17; the Uniform 
Federal Accessibility Standards of 1984; the 
U.S. Access Board Draft Accessibility Guide- 
lines for Outdoor Developed Areas of 1999; 
and NPS Management Policies and Director's 
Orders. 


e Desired Conditions: Zion National Park's 
buildings, facilities, programs, and 
services are accessible to and usable by all 
people, including those with disabilities. 
All new and renovated buildings and 
facilities, including those provided by 
concessioners, are designed and 
constructed to provide access to people 
with disabilities. All services and 
programs, including those offered by 
concessioners, volunteers, cooperating 
associations, and interpreters, also are 
designed to be accessible by people with 
disabilities. There are opportunities for all 


people to access parts of the park's 
backcountry. 


¢ Strategies: Park staff would work with 
user groups, such as saddle stock groups 
and disabled people or their representa- 
tives, to provide opportunities for the 
disabled to access to the front and 
backcountry. 


Existing buildings and facilities would be 
evaluated to determine the degree to which 
they are currently accessible to and usable 
by people with disabilities, and to identify 
barriers that limit access. Action plans 
would be developed identifying how 
barriers would be removed. 


Similarly, existing programs, activities 
and services (including interpretation, 
telecommunications, media, and web 
pages) would be evaluated to determine 
the degree to which they are currently 
accessible to and usable by people with 
disabilities, and to identify barriers to 
access. Action plans would be developed 
identifying how barriers would be 
removed. 


VISITOR USE AND EXPERIENCE 


With the exception of commercial guided 
activities, visitors have had few restrictions on 
traditional activities in Zion until the past 
decade or so. However, over 2.5 million 
people now annually visit Zion and participate 
in a wide range of activities. Park managers 
are taking action to manage this use, minimize 
or avoid resource impacts, and ensure that 
visitors continue to have the opportunity for 
high quality experiences. 


e Desired Conditions: Zion offers a variety 
of activities that are consistent with the 
park’s purposes and significance. The vast 
majority of visitors are satisfied with 
appropriate park facilities, services, and 
recreational opportunities. Most visitors 
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understand and appreciate the basic 
purposes and significance of the park and 
their stewardship role in preserving park 
features. They actively contribute to the 
park's preservation through demonstrated 
appropriate use and behavior. Visitor use 
levels and activities are consistent with 
park purposes and desired resource 
conditions and visitor opportunities. Re- 
source impacts and conflicts between 
users are minimal. Visitors have oppor- 
tunities to experience the natural sound 
environment of the park in an unimpaired 
condition. They understand and support 
management actions that are taken to 
diminish or avoid resource impacts. 


Strategies: If it is necessary to take action 
to address visitor impacts, park managers 
would use the method that assures the 
most resource protection whenever pos- 
sible. Methods that may be used in this 
regard include such techniques as provid- 
ing ongoing visitor education and redes- 
igning or “hardening”’ facilities (e.g., sur- 
facing a trail or building a fence). More 
restrictive methods may include imple- 
menting a reservation system and requir- 
ing permits for certain uses or areas, plac- 
ing limits on use, and closing areas includ- 
ing trails or campsites. Restrictions on 
visitor use would be based on a deter- 
mination by the park superintendent that 
such measures were consistent with the 
park’s enabling legislation and were 
necessary to either prevent the degradation 
of the values and purposes for which the 
park was established, or to minimize 
visitor use conflicts. 


Park managers would continue to use the 
transportation system to manage visitor 
use and distribution within Zion Canyon, 
according to the need to protect resources 
and provide quality visitor experiences. 
Visitor use of specific features or trails 
would continue to be managed or limited 
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on a case-by-case basis to protect key 
visitor experiences. 


Park staff would periodically conduct 
visitor surveys to determine visitor 
satisfaction with the shuttle system and to 
determine if congestion was occurring in 
other parts of the park. Park managers 
would emphasize visitor education, 
including pretrip planning regarding the 
need for and use of the shuttle system. 


VISITOR INFORMATION, ORIEN- 
TATION, INTERPRETATION, AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


The National Park Service uses a variety of 
methods to orient visitors to Zion, provide 
information about the park, and interpret the 
park’s resources for visitors. The “Zion 
National Park Interpretive Plan” (NPS 1996) 
describes interpretation goals and objectives 
and interpretive themes. The interpretive plan 
specifies what park staff will do to provide 
visitors with information, orientation, and 
interpretation. The 1996 plan also addresses 
interpretive media, such as wayside exhibits, 
bulletin boards, and signs. 


e¢ Desired Conditions: The National Park 
Service makes pretrip information 
available to assist visitors in planning a 
rewarding visit to the park. Park staff use 
radio announcements, web sites, mailouts 
and reservation systems to assist visitors 
with preplanning. When visitors arrive at 
Zion, park staff provide information to 
orient them on what to do (and what not to 
do), attractions to see, and how to enjoy 
the park in a safe, low-impact way. 
Interpretive programs connect the visitor 
to the park’s resources, build a local and 
national constituency, and gain public 
support for protecting the park’s resources. 
Outreach programs through schools, 
organizations, and partnerships build 
emotional, intellectual, and recreational 
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ties with the park and its cultural and 
natural heritage. 


¢ Strategies: Park managers would continue 
to implement the park’s interpretive plan, 
with emphasis on providing information, 
orientation, and interpretive services in the 
most effective manner possible. Staff 
would use state-of-the-art technologies 
where appropriate. 


Park staff would stay informed of chang- 
ing visitor demographics and desires to 
better tailor programs to visitor needs and 
desires. They would develop interpretive 
media supportive of the park purposes and 
significant resources. 


Working with other federal agencies, the 
state of Utah, and local communities, park 
staff would take action to improve pretrip 
planning and provide enroute information 
and orientation for park visitors. Park staff 
would work with local communities and 
other entities to provide information/orien- 
tation and interpretive facilities outside 
park boundaries where appropriate. Park 
staff also would seek partnerships with 
other state and national parks, educational 
institutions, and other organizations to 
enrich interpretation and educational 
opportunities regionally and nationally. 


The park evacuation plan and warning 
system for flash floods would remain in 
effect. Park staff would continue efforts to 
educate the public regarding flood hazards 
and place signage at all new facilities 
when appropriate to warn of flash flood 
hazards. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE RECOM- 
MENDED WILDERNESS AREA 


In 1978, the president recommended to 
Congress that 120,620 acres within Zion 
National Park be designated as wilderness and 
an additional 10,364 acres be identified as 
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potential wilderness. The National Park 
Service is currently recommending that 
132,615 acres (90% of the land under federal 
jurisdiction within Zion National Park) be 
designated as wilderness; 4,175 acres of 
private lands and water rights within the park 
boundary remain identified as potential 
wilderness additions. These adjustments to the 
1978 acreage figures are due to (a) the 
acquisition of several inholdings, state surface 
and mineral rights, grazing rights, and water 
rights, (b) the use of geographic information 
system data, which more accurately delineates 
the original (recommended) wilderness 
boundary, and (c) the correction of an error 
regarding a preexisting private water right on 
Camp Creek. 


e Desired Conditions: All of the lands 
within the recommended wilderness area 
retain their wilderness characteristics and 
values. Visitors continue to find 
opportunities for solitude and primitive, 
unconfined recreation. Signs of people 
remain substantially unnoticeable. The 
area continues to be affected primarily by 
the forces of nature. 


e Strategies: Within the next five years, 
park staff would complete a wilderness 
management plan, which would include 
the establishment of specific visitor 
carrying capacities. Components of the 
wilderness management plan would 
address climbing/canyoneering, river 
recreation, and the potential for 
commercial guide services. In the 
meantime, and in keeping with established 
NPS policies and Director’s Order 4] 
(“Wilderness Preservation and 
Management’), the park staff would 
continue to manage the crea recommended 
for wilderness designation as wilderness. 


The park’s wilderness committee would also 
apply a minimum requirement assessment, as 
defined in Director’s Order 41, to all activities 
affecting the wilderness resource and 
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character. The minimum requirement 
assessment determines whether or not a 
proposed management action is appropriate or 
necessary for the administration of the area as 
wilderness. If the project was deemed 
appropriate or necessary, the management 
method selected would be that which causes 
the least amount of impact to the physical 
resources and experiential characteristics of 
the wilderness. The park staff would also 
continue to take appropriate action to limit 
visitor impacts on resources to maintain 
wilderness values (see also the “Visitor Use 
and Experience” section). 


LEVELS AND TYPES OF PARK 
DEVELOPMENT 


A variety of different types of development 
exist in Zion to transport, house, inform, and 
serve visitors and park staff. Most visitor and 
operational developments are concentrated at 
the south park entrance and in Zion Canyon. 
Some of these developments are adequate to 
meet visitor and park needs; other develop- 
ments, such as some employee housing, do not 
meet NPS standards. 


e Desired Conditions: Park development is 
the minimum necessary to serve visitor 
needs and provide for the protection of 
park resources. Visitor and management 
facilities at Zion and its concessioners 
meet sustainability standards, and are 
harmonious with park resources, com- 
patible with natural processes and sur- 
rounding landscapes, aesthetically pleas- 
ing, and functional. The Park Service 
continues to provide access to and use of 
Zion’s facilities for physically and learn- 
ing disabled visitors, in conformance with 
applicable laws, regulations, and NPS 
policies. 


e General Strategies: Park staff would 
properly maintain and upgrade existing 
development using sustainability prin- 
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ciples where necessary to serve the park 
mission. They would consider and plan fot 
flood hazards and mitigation efforts as 
appropriate. 


Park managers would consider the avail- 
ability of existing or planned facilities in 
nearby communities and adjacent lands 
when deciding whether to construct new 
developments in the park. This would 
ensure that any additional development in 
the park is necessary, appropriate, and 
cost-effective. 


The National Park Service would continue 
to strive to make affordable housing avail- 
able within commuting distance of the 
park (60 minutes), for park staff who are 
nonemergency response personnel, sea- 
sonal employees, lower grided employees. 
occupants of historic quarters, and con- 
cessioner employees. 


The National Park Service would modity 
existing facilities to meet accessibility 
standards as funding allowed or as facili- 
ties were replaced or rehabilitated. Park 
staff would periodically consult with 
disabled persons or their representatives to 
increase awareness of the needs of the 
disabled and to determine how to make the 
park more accessible. 


Entrance stations would remain on the 
south and east boundaries of the park 
(along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway), 
and at Kolob Canyons. Entrance fees 
would continue to be collected at these 
stations. 


Park managers would work with other 
governmental, private, and nonprofit 
organizations to find partners and funding 
sources for a research/ environmental 
education facility and to explore locations 
within and outside the park to establish the 
facility. 
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The Nationa! Park Service also would 
continue to seek opportunities to build the 
other management facilities called for in 
the Development Concept Plan, Zion 
Canyon Headquarters (1994b) and the 
1997 Canyon Transportation System 
Environmental Assessment (NPS 1997a). 


UTILITIES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
FACILITIES 


Basic utilities and related access are necessary 
within the park to support visitor services and 
administrative operations and to provide for 
visitor and employee safety. Occasional 
maintenance, upgrades, and minor route 
adjustments are carried out within existing 
corridors. 


Currently, a transmission line right-of-way 
and a road easement cross the park. The 
transmission line provides electric power to 
Rockville, Springdale, and the park’s south 
entrance and main Zion Canyon area. The 
road easement in effect, between Interstate 
Highway 1|5 and the Kolob Canyons visitor 
center, provides access to a water tank on 
private lands. This easement includes 
maintenance of an existing privately owned 
water line buried in the road corridor. 


e Desired Conditions: Utility and 
communications facilities support park 
operations and public safety with a high 
degree of reliability, anticipate future 
loads and needs, minimize impacts on 
park resources, and are jointly located 
with other existing facilities and rights of 
way to the greatest extent possible. Only 
those communications facilitie. © °cssary 
to provide for public safety rus- 
trative efficiency are located in the ark. 


e Strategies: New or reconstructed utilities 
and communications infrastructure would 
be located in association with existing 
structures and along roadways or other 


established corridors in developed areas. 
This would allow ready access for repair 
and maintenance, thereby reducing 
potential visual quality impacts and 
resource disturbance from overland 
transport of vehicles and equipment. 


When utilities require reconstruction or 
extension into developed areas not 
currently serviced, park staff would select 
routes that would minimize impacts on the 
park’s natural, cultural, and visual 
resources. Rights-of-way would continue 
in effect or be established for service lines 
to existing and planned park facilities 
(including concessions facilities). Rights- 
of-way would be granted for utilities, 
water conveyance, or other facilities 
within potential, proposed, or designated 
wilderness areas except where valid 
existing rights are established. 


Utility lines would be placed underground 
to the maximum extent possible. 


In the southwest corner of the park, a 
right-of-way exists for a powerline serving 
Rockville, Springdale, and the park. Due 
to concerns regarding the age of the 
infrastructure and growth in the com- 
munities, Utah Power and Light has 
proposed to reconstruct a higher capacity 
line between 2001 and 2003. The existing 
right-of-way for the powerline on all maps 
in this plan is shown as administrative. A 
separate environmental analysis would be 
conducted to evaluate routes for the 
proposed new powerline, including 
alternatives within and/or outside the park. 
Park staff would work with the utility 
company to analyze and select alternative 
techniques and routing to minimize 
potential impacts on the park’s natural, 
cultural, and visual resources. Public 
involvement through the National 
Environmental Policy Act process would 
be solicited. 
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There is potential for natural gas service to 
the park, Springdale, and Rockville, 
routed along State Highway 9. If this 
possibility materializes, park staff would 
work with the service company, local 
communities, and the public to locate the 
line in a manner that minimizes the effects 
to park resources. A right-of-way would 
be established for natural gas distribution 
lines to NPS facilities within the main 
Zion Canyon area. 


Maintenance of the existing NPS radio 
system would be continued with solar- 
powered repeaters at existing sites. 


Additional park communications equip- 
ment is anticipated for the operation of the 
Zion Canyon transportation system and 
providing needed coverage along the 
Kolob-Terrace Road. These are minimal 
facilities, which would be located in 
administrative areas or co-located with 
existing radio facilities. 


Commercial telecommunications applica- 
tions (Telecommunications Act of 1996) 
will be processed in accordance with NPS 
policies (RM-53) and NEPA guidelines. 
The primary tests for the applications will 
be whether there is a documented public 
safety need, whether cr not there are 
feasible alternatives, and whether a facility 
would result in derogation of the re- 
sources, values, and purposes for which 
the park was established. For NPS and 
commercial communications needs there 
will be no facilities located within 
potential, proposed, or designated 
wilderness areas (Wilderness Act, 16 USC 
$1131), except as specifically provided by 
law or policy. 


SUSTAINABILITY 


Sustainability can be described in this context 
as the result achieved by conducting activities 
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in ways that do not compromise the environ- 
ment or its capacity to provide for present and 
future generations. Sustainable practices 
minimize the short- and long-term environ- 
mental impacts of developments and other 
activities through resource conservation, 
recycling, waste minimization, and the use of 
energy efficient and ecologically responsible 
materials and techniques. 


Over the past several years, ihe federal gov- 
ernment has been placing more emphasis on 
adopting sustainable practices. In particular, 
Executive Order 12873 mandates federal 
agency recycling and waste prevention, and 
Executive Order 12902 mandates energy 
efficiency and water conservation at federal 
facilities. 


¢ Desired Conditions: All decisions 
regarding park operations, facilities 
management, and development in Zion 
— from the initial concept through 
design and construction — reflect 
principles of resource conservation. 
Thus, all park developments and park 
operations are sustainable to the 
maximum degree possible and 
practical. New developments and 
existing facilities are located, built, 
and modified according to the Guiding 

—* Principles of Sustainable Design (NPS 
1993) or other similar guidelines. The 
park has state-of-the-art water systems 
for conserving water, and energy 
conservation technologies and 
renewable energy sources whenever 
possible. Biodegradable, nontoxic, and 
durable materials are used in the park 
whenever possible. Park personnel 
promote the reduction, use, and 
recycling of materials and avoid as 
much as possible materials that are 
nondurable, environmentally detri- 
mental, or that require transportation 
from great distances. 
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Strategies: Park staff would work with 
experts both in and outside the agency to 
make Zion's facilities and programs sus- 
tainable. 


Park managers would perform value 
analysis and value engineering, including 
life cycle analysis, to examine the energy, 
environmental, and economic implications 
of proposed park developments. 
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Park staff would support and encourage 
the service of suppliers, contractors, and 
concessioners that follow sustainable 
practices. 


Park interpretive programs would address 
sustainable park and nonpark practices. 


- ALTERNATIVES, 
. INCLUDING THE 
z PROPOSED ACTION 
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INTRODUCTION 


This part describes the National Park Service's 
proposed approach (the preferred alternative) 
and three alternative approaches for managing 
Zion National Park — two action alternatives 
and one no-action (i.e., baseline) alternative. 
The alternatives and the assessment of the 
potential environmental consequences of the 
alternatives form the core of the Final Zion 
General Management Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement. Alternatives in this plan 
describe different general visions for the 
future of the park. They are intended to enable 
managers, users, neighbors, and the public to 
consider different approaches to managing 
visitor use and resources, directing develop- 
ment, and resolving conflicts that may arise at 
Zion National Park. 


This part describes the planning process used “* 


by the planning team. It also describes the 
assumptions made, management zones 
developed, and range of alternatives generated 
based on zone-management strategies. This 
part also describes alternatives, management 
zones, and actions the team considered but 
dropped from consideration. The part then 
describes the four current alternatives — the 
no-action alternative, which describes existing 
management in the park; the proposed plan for 
Zion National Park (the preferred alternative); 
and the two other action alternatives. The end 
of this part contains three tables (tables 5-7) 
that summarize the key differences between 
the alternatives and the key differences in the 
impacts that are presumed will result by 
implementing each alternative. The impacts 
table is based on the analysis in the subsequent 
“Environmental Consequences’”’ part. 


THE PLANNING PROCESS 


In formulating the alternatives, the planning 
team considered the park’s purposes and 
significance, the National Park Service 


Planning Assumptions 


Before the planning team developed the concepts 
for the alternatives, team members identified 
several fundamental assumptions that underpin the 
Final General Management Plan. The planning 
team considered these assumptions to be “givens’ 
for all of the alternatives and for how the park is 
managed in the future. 


e Existing major developments in the park will 
remain, although their functions may change 
Park staff will continue to maintain the Zion-Mt 
Carmel Highway, between the south and east 
entrances of the park, which will remain 
opened to through (i.e., nonrecreational 
commuter) traffic. 


e The National Park Service will not build major 
new facilities, such as campgrounds, lodges. 
roads, and full-service visitor centers, within 
the park, aside from those associated with the 
transportation system. The planning team 
assumes that the private sector will provide 

lodging and camping facilities outside of the 
>. Park, . 


e¢ The National Park Service will continue to 
operate the Zion Canyon shuttle system, as 
described in the 1997 Zion Canyon 
Transportation System Environmental 
Assessment. 


e Park managers will adjust staffing levels to 
reflect the increase in workloads. 


mission, and other legal mandates and policies 
under which the park operates. In addition, the 
planning team solicited input from the public, 
government agencies, and other organizations 
about desired future conditions for the park 
and specific issues that need to be addressed 
by each of the alternatives regarding levels of 
visitor use; water resources; development 
adjacent to the park, and the like. Team 
members also gathered information about 
existing visitor use and the condition of the 
park’s facilities and resources, and they 
performed resource sensitivity analyses to 
understand the ability of park resources to 
withstand visitor use. Finally, the team 
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identified a number of assumptions to guide 
development of the alternatives (see box), 
Appendix E describes in detail how the 
planning team developed the alternatives. 
Also, refer to the box with definitions of 
relevant planning terms. 


Using all of the above information, the 
planning team developed seven potential 
management zones for guiding the use, 
development, preservation, and understanding 
of Zion National Park and its resources. These 
zones form the basis of the range of reason- 
able alternatives proposed by the planning 
team, and are described below. The zones are 
applied in varying combinations and locations 
in the three action alternatives. (Note: the 
zones do not apply to the no-action 
alternative.) 


In October 1997, the planning team presented 
the initial alternatives and zone management 
Strategies in a workbook for public review. 
Based on comments from the public as well as 
park staff, the planning team then greatly 
revised the initial alternatives, dropped some 
alternatives and zones from consideration, and 
identified a preferred alternative. 


Each of the action alternatives identified by 
the planning team consists of the following 
elements: 


e an overall management concept 


¢ aseries of general management strategies 
and zone-specific management strategies 
(i.e., zone allocations and actions) that 
would be implemented 


¢ proposals that require congressional action 


¢ adiscussion of priorities and funding 
necessary for implementing each 
alternative 


Unless otherwise stated, all existing uses and 
facilities would continue to occur in the park 
under all of the alternatives. 


Definitions of Planning Terms 


The following terms are used throughout this 
document. 


Desired conditions refer to the goals or end 


results park managers are striving to achieve. 
The NPS can set desired conditions for park 
resources, visitor experiences, management 
activities, and facilities. Desired conditions 
reflect the park's purposes and mission goals, 
and ensure that the NPS preserves Zion's 
resources and provides quality experiences. 


describe the 
general actions park managers intend to take to 
achieve the desired conditions. These 
strategies are not tied to management zones. 
They may apply parkwide (e.g., general visitor 
use management) or to specific geographic 
areas or facilities (e.g., Zion Canyon Lodge). 


Management zones identify how different areas 
in the park will be managed to achieve a 


combination of desired conditions. Each zone 
prescribes a unique combination of physical, 
biological, social, and managerial conditions. 


Zone-specific management strategies describe 
the actions that would, or could, be taken to 


achieve the desired resource conditions and 
visitor experiences for a given zone. 


As noted in “Park Policies and Practices,” the 
National Park Service would continue to 
follow a number of strategies in Zion regard- 
less of the alternatives considered in this plan. 
These strategies are not repeated in this part. 
However, there are other general management 
strategies that do differ among the alterna- 
tives. These alternative management strategies 
are organized in this part by topic area. 


Several other points are important to keep in 
mind while reading the management 
alternatives. The alternatives are conceptual in 
nature, focusing on what resource conditions 
and visitor experiences should be in Zion 
rather than on details of how they should be 
achieved. Thus, the alternatives do not contain 
details on facility designs and locations or 
describe specific visitor use management 
techniques. The Park Service will require 
additional feasibility studies, more detailed 
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planning, and appropriate environmental 
documentation before it can build any 
developments proposed in the alternatives. 
The implementation of any alternative also 
depends on future funding — this plan in no 
way guarantees that the money will be 
forthcoming. The Final General Management 
Plan establishes a vision of the future that will 
guide year-to-year management of Zion 
National Park, but full implementation of the 
plan could be many years in the future. 


The three action alternatives propose actions 
that rnay be taken as a result of zoning 
requirements and restrictions. These possible 
actions are identified for specific areas of the 
park. Some of the actions are required to meet 
the desired zone conditions. Other actions are 
intended to improve visitor experiences and/or 
resource conditions in areas that presently 
satisfy zone conditions at some minimal level. 
The actions described are those the planning 
team believed to be the most likely to take 
place over the next 20 years in the park given 
the zone definitions, what already exists in an 
area, and the area’s environmental constraints. 


Finally, another important point to keep in 
mind is that Zion is in an area where geologic 
and other natural forces are continuing to 
shape the landscape. It is not possible to plan 
for these changes during the life of the plan. 
However, if a major disaster occurs, such as a 
landslide or fire, the National Park Service 
will reconsider its goals for the affected area, 
including zone prescriptions, uses, and 
infrastructure, and amend the plan 
accordingly. 


SUMMARY OF THE MANAGEMENT 
ZONES 


Under the preferred alternative (and the other 
action alternatives), Zion would be divided 
into different zones. These zones identify how 
the different areas of the park would be 
managed to achieve desired resource and 
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social conditions and to serve recreational 
needs, The zones ure intended to protect park 
resources and make a range of quality 
activities available for visitors. The zones give 
visitors an understanding of where certain 
activities are and are not allowed. They also 
tell park managers where development can 
and cannot be added and the intensity of 
management that is appropriate in different 
parts of the park. Note that the no-action 
alternative would not follow a new zone- 
management strategy. 


The key elements of the zones are summarized 
below. (Appendix D describes additional 
details on the zones.) It is important to note 
that three of the zones place interim limits on 
the number of people, and one of the zones 
places an interim limit on saddle stock groups 
in the backcountry — managing group sizes 
and encounters with other groups will affect 
how many people can go into different areas 
in the park. These limits would be re- 
examined in the carrying capacity studies and 
possibly modified in the subsequent wilder- 
ness Management plan. 


Frontcountry High Development Zone. This 
zone would provide visitors with highly 
structured opportunities to enjoy and learn 
about the park by means of motorized, 
primary roads. In essence, visitors would feel 
that they were in a pocket of civilization 
surrounded by the park’s natural beauty. 


¢ Both natural processes and the natural 
landscape would be highly modified. 


¢ A wide array of visitor services and 
facilities would be available, including 
primary motorized roads, visitor centers, 
and developed campgrounds. 


e Visitors would experience highly social 
conditions, although there would be some 
opportunities at certain times for solitude. 


e Limits would only be placed on the 
numbers of people to address resource 
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protection concerns or facility design 
capacities. 


Frontcountry Low Development Zone. 
Visitors would have a fairly structured, rural 
experience oriented around motorized 
sightseeing on secondary roads, camping, 
picnicking, and taking short walks. 


e Natural conditions would be unmodified 
in most of the zone. 


¢ Basic facilities and services would be 
provided, but they would be fewer and 
less concentrated than in the frontcountry 
high development zone. Focused visitor 
facilities, secondary roads, picnic areas, 
and less developed campgrounds are 
examples of facilities that may be present. 


¢ There may be opportunities to camp in 
campgrounds. 


¢ There would be few opportunities for 
solitude, but the social environment would 
remain uncrowded. 


e Limits would only be placed on the 
numbers of people to address resource 
protection concerns or facility design 
capacities. 


Transition Zone. The main purpose of this 
zone would be to allow visitors to view or 
directly access many of the park’s prime 
resources by means of nonmotorized, well- 
developed, high use trails. 


e Natural processes and landscapes may be 
altered or manipulated in developed areas, 
but most of the landscape would be largely 
undisturbed and the resources protected. 


¢ This would be a day-use zone. Only 
minimal facilities (e.g., trails) would be 
present. Park managers would concentrate 
visitor use within or near these facilities. 


e During the peak season, there would be a 
low expectation of solitude due to the 
sights and sounds of other people. 
However, crowded levels would not keep 
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Definitions of NPS Visitor Facilities 


The following types of NPS facilities are present in 
the development zones. 


Full-service visitor centers provide a variety of 
services including: restrooms, orientation, 
interpretation (@.g., introduction to the park, 
themes, all manner of interpretive media), trip 
planning, item sales (interpretive and informa- 
tional), and fee collection (e.g., as part of trip 
planning). Park staff would also issue permits at 
these centers, but would not provide food service. 
Full-service visitor centers would only be allowed in 
the frontcountry high development zones. 


ilities focus on only a few 
functions. Unlike a full-service visitor center, these 
facilities provide interpretation related to resources 
at-hand, and limited, if any, sale items. Restrooms 
may be present. Focused visitor facilities may be 
indoor or outdoor, and be staffed or unstaffed, 
depending on need and the services provided. 
They may be found in both frontcountry low 
development and frontcountry high development 
zones. 


Picnic sites have tables and could include grills, 
trash facilities, and restrooms. Water would be 
provided only if it was already present. In the 
frontcountry high development zone, many picnic 
sites could be added to a given area, but in the 
frontcountry low development zone, the number 
added could only total a cumulative of 10 sites per 
area, such as at Lava Point. Picnic sites may be 
located in frontcountry high development, 
frontcountry low development, and transition 
zones. 


visitors from reaching desired destinations 
or viewing outstanding park features. 


e Limits would only be placed on day use to 
address resource protection concerns or 
facility design capacities. 


Primitive Zone. This zone would provide 
better opportunities for visitors to experience 
wildlands and solitude than the zones 
described above. However, compared to the 
pristine zone, access would be easier into this 
zone, there would be signs of people, and the 
area would feel less remote. 
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¢ The landscape would be largely 
undisturbed, with natural processes 
predominating. 


e There would be very little development. 
Only narrow, unpaved trails and/or routes 
would be maintained. Other facilities 
related to protecting resources may be 
provided. 


¢ Primitive camping may be permitted at 
large or in designated campsites, but 
camping facilities would not be provided. 


e There would be a sense of being ina 
natural landscape with a moderate sense of 
solitude. 


e Park personnel would manage the number 
of people in this zone. Hiker group sizes 
for day and overnight use would continue 
to be limited to 12 or fewer individuals. A 
maximum of six saddle stock and six peo- 
ple would be allowed per group. Hikers 
would generally encounter no more than 
12 groups per day in the zone, while sad- 
dle stock groups would encounter no more 
than one other group per day (Note: All of 
the above limits are interim limits, which 
may change in the future). 


Pristine Zone. The pristine zone would offer 
the feeling of being entirely alone in Zion’s 
remote and isolated wildlands. Visitors would 
have a chance to experience a natural 
landscape. 


e Natural conditions and processes would be 
largely undisturbed by people. Bolts on 
climbing routes may be present. Culturally 
significant resources also may be 
maintained. 


e Routes and paths may be defined and 
maintained if necessary to prevent 
resource damage; no other visitor facilities 
would be provided. 


e Visitors could camp throughout the zone, 
although in some cases, camping sites 
would be designated to protect resources. 
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¢ Opportunities for a high degree of solitude 
would be provided throughout the zone. 


¢ Use of these areas would be limited. 
Saddle stock use would be prohibited. 
Hiker groups would continue to be limited 
to no more than 12 people. Visitors would 
usually not expect to encounter other 
groups in the zone (Note: The group sizes 
and encounter rates are interim limits, 
which may change in the future). 


Research Natural Area Zone. A research 
natural area (RNA) is an administrative desig- 
nation that federal land management agencies 
use to designate field ecological areas 
primarily for research and educational 
purposes and/or to maintain biological 
diversity. This zone applies the key conditions 
of research natural areas. Conducting baseline 
inventories and long-term ecological 
observations would be emphasized in this 
zone, with the primary purpose to create an 
ecological/environmental benchmark over 
time. This zone would not be opened to 
recreational uses, but may be opened to 
educational uses. 


e Research natural areas would be areas 
with little to no human disturbance. 


e No visitor facilities would be present. 
Trails and temporary research equipment 
may be permitted in limited instances. 


e In general, camping would not be per- 
mitted, unless it was essential for meeting 
research goals and was consistent with 
other park policies. 


e Group sizes for research, educational, and 
administrative activities would be limited 
to 12 or fewer individuals. (Note: The 
group size is an interim limit, which may 
change in the future.) 


Administration Zone. The primary purpose 
of this zone would be to support the manage- 
ment and administration of the park. General 
visitation would not occur, although some 
visitors may need to access these 
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facilities/areas to obtain staff assistance or to 
solve a problem. 


¢ Natural processes and landscapes would 
be altered to support park operations. 


¢ The type and level of development and 
concentration would vary as needed to 
provide for park operations. 


¢ NPS staff, concession employee, and 
scientists may be provided with housing, 
but visitor camping would not be 
permitted. 


¢ Park staff would not encourage public 
visitation, although there would be no 
limits placed on the use of this zone. 


ALTERNATIVES, ZONES, AND 
ACTIONS CONSIDERED BUT NOT 
ANALYZED FURTHER 


The five alternatives initially presented in the 
October 1997 workbook formed the founda- 
tion for the alternatives included in this plan/ 
EIS. Based on public input and further anal- 
ysis of the five initial alternatives, the plan- 
ning team revised these alternatives. The team 
dropped three of the original alternatives from 
consideration, although they incorporated key 
elements of these alternatives into the remain- 
ing alternatives. In addition, the team dropped 
two potential management zones — semiprim- 
itive and resource reserve management areas. 
Appendix E explains the rationale for why the 
alternatives and management zones were 
dropped. 


The planning team considered several actions 
during the planning process, but subsequently 
eliminated them from further analysis. These 
actions and the rationale for no longer consid- 
ering them are described below. 


Opening Parunuweap Canyon 
to Public Use 


In several of the draft alternatives presented in 
the October 1997 alternatives workbook, the 


planning team zoned part or all of Parunuweap 
Canyon for pristine or primitive use. These 
zones would allow for limited, but indepen- 
dent, travel through the area by the public. The 
team determined, however, that such use 
would have too great a potential for disturbing 
or harming the highly sensitive resources 
within Parunuweap Canyon. Therefore, under 
the action alternatives, park managers would 
permit public visitation only for authorized 
activities described in the action alternatives. 


Adding Frontcountry Camping Facilities 


Although considered in some of the draft 
alternatives in the October 1997 alternatives 
workbook, the planning team decided not to 
add new camping facilities in Zion’s front- 
country (with the exception of slightly ex- 
panding the Lava Point campground). The 
team believes that the private sector outside 
the park should and can provide these facili- 
ties. This belief is supported both by NPS 
Management Policies (2001), as well as by the 
fact that private interests are already 
developing new campgrounds at various 
locations outside the east entrance of the park. 


Terminating the Zion Canyon Shuttle 
System at the Zion Canyon Lodge 


One of the actions the planning team 
considered was terminating the Zion Canyon 
shuttles at the lodge. This action would mean 
motorized use north of the lodge would be 
prohibited, which would dramatically reduce 
visitor use levels at the Temple of Sinawava 
and the Narrows, reduce resource impacts, and 
provide the opportunity for high-quality 
experiences for those able to hike or bicycle 
up the canyon. The planning team dropped 
this action because it would prevent a large 
majority of people from enjoying one of the 
park’s primary attractions. 
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CONCEPT 


This alternative provides a baseline for 
evaluating the changes and impacts of the 
other action alternatives. Under this alterna- 
tive, the Park Service would continue to 
manage Zion as it has in the past, relying on 
existing plans. All existing visitor facilities 
would remain in place. The main Zion Can- 
yon, Kolob Canyons, and the Zion-Mt. Car- 
mel Highway would continue to be the pri- 
mary visitor attraction areas (see the No- 
Action Alternative map). No new construc- 
tion would be authorized and no major 
changes would be made in managing the 
park. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIES 


In the no-action alternative, park staff would 
continue to follow all of the desired condi- 
tions and strategies described earlier in “Park 
Policies and Practices.” For example, the 
desired conditions and strategies for the Zion 
Canyon Lodge and the North Fork of the 
Virgin River in the no-action alternative 
reflect how park managers are currently 
managing the lodge and the river. 


Under the no-action alternative, park man- 
agers would also implement additional strat- 
egies for managing visitor use that were not 
listed in “Park Policies and Practices.’” Many 
of the desired conditions and strategies 
described below are already being carried 
out. Others have not yet been implemented, 
but funding for them is imminent, or they 
have been covered in other existing plans 
and documents that have undergone 
appropriate environmental compliance. 


a 


Visitor Use Management Strategies 


Park managers would follow all of the poli- 
cies and practices for managing visitor use 
that were identified in the “Park Policies and 
Practices” chapter. With the exception of the 
trail ride concessioner, commercially guided 
activities in the park would continue to be 
prohibited. Short NPS-guided hikes in the 
main canyon would continue to be provided 


and visitor center and campground programs 
would still be offered. 


Aside from the existing visitor use manage- 
ment policies listed below, park managers 
would likely place few additional limits on 
visitor use. Thus, visitation could continue to 
increase throughout most of the park. Park 
staff would continue to enforce the following 
existing use management policies: 


e Groups in the backcountry would not 
exceed 12 people in the same drainage, 
route, or trail on the same day. 

¢ The Left Fork of North Creek would 
continue to be a day use only area. Park 
managers would continue to require a 
permit for all users, and there would be a 
limit of 50 people per day who can hike 
in the drainage. 


e Visitors would still need to obtain per- 
mits to day hike from the top of the Zion 
Narrows (Chamberlain’s Ranch) to the 
Temple of Sinawava; a maximum of 80 
people per day would be allowed to un- 
dertake this hike. 


e Visitors would continue to need a permit 


to overnight hike through the Zion Nar- 
rows. The policy to allow only one-night 
stays would continue. Overnight hikers 
must start from Chamberlain’s Ranch 
and camp at designated campsites. A 
maximum of 12 parties (70 people) 
would be permitted to camp in the 
Narrows at any one time. 
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A total of 23 parties would be permitted 
to camp overnight at designated sites 
along La Verkin Creek/Hop Valley 
trails. 

e A total of nine parties would be 
permitted to camp overnight at 
designated sites along the West Rim 
trail. 


e Excluding the concessioner operation on 
the Sandbench trail, a maximum of six 
saddle stock (of which no more than 
three could be without riders) and six 
people would be permitted in any single 
party traveling in the park. Saddle stock 
would continue to be confined to 
established trails in the recommended 
wilderness area, with four exceptions 
(lower Coalpits Wash, Huber Wash, 
Scoggins Wash, and Dalton Wash/Crater 
Hill). Overnight camping with saddle 
stock would continue to be limited to a 
Hop Valley campsite, and would be 
permitted for one night only. The main 
Zion Canyon trails from the rim down 
(with the exception of the Sandbench 
trail), the Timber Creek Overlook trail, 
and several areas in the recommended 
wilderness area (Kolob Arch trail, 
Beartrap Canyon, Willis Creek, the East 
Mesa trail below its junction with the 
Observation Point trail, the West Rim 
trail below the West Rim, and the Taylor 
Creek) would continue to be closed to 
saddle stock due to trail conditions and 
safety and resource concerns. 


Definition of Saddie Stock 


Saddle stock in Zion National Park are defined as 
horses, mules, and burros. Under the no-action 
alternative (and all other alternatives) llamas, goats, 
dogs, and all other animals would be excluded for 
use within the park. 


Desired Conditions and Strategies for 
Zion Canyon Lodge 


The lodge operation has been a traditional 
use in Zion for more than 80 years. It has 
enabled many visitors to stay in the canyon 
by providing overnight accommodations and 
food services. Although the lodge is the only 
place offering these visitor services inside 
the park, other facilities and services are 
available in Springdale and nearby 
communities. 


¢ Desired Conditions: The Zion Lodge 
offers a unique historical visitor 
experience that adds to visitor enjoyment 
and is distinct from the experience 
provided in surrounding communities. 
The lodge continues to provide food 
services, a gift shop, and overnight 
accommodations. The lodge operation 
remains at a sustainable level, within the 
land assigned to the concessioner in their 
1998 contract. 


¢ Strategies: During periods of contract 
renewal or renegotiations, the National 
Park Service would continue to include 
provisions to ensure that the lodge 
maintained the qualities of a “historic 
district” and provided opportunities for 
visitors to enjoy this historic resource. A 
subsequent commercial services plan for 
the park would describe these qualities 
more fully. The Park Service would 
retain the characteristics of the lodge as a 
“historic district,” listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, and would 
consider these characteristics in 
planning, managing, maintaining, and 
interpreting the entire complex. 


Desired Conditions and Strategies for 
Management of the North Fork of the 
Virgin River 


The North Fork of the Virgin River is one of 
the park’s major visitor attractions. 
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Thousands of visitors come to the river to 
cool off, swim, wade, hike, and backpack, 
among other recreational activities. The river 
also has outstanding geologic value and 
provides important habitat for four native 
fish species, including the Virgin spinedace, 
and other aquatic organisms. Its riparian area 
also supports diverse wildlife and plant 
populations. 


¢ Desired Conditions: The North Fork 
continues to provide high-quality 
experiences for visitors. Visitor use 
levels and activities are consistent with 
park purposes — visitors enjoy the river 
without impairing resources. Conflicts 
between users are minimal. The river's 
water quality and natural biological 
community are improved or maintained 
and protected. No additional human- 
caused changes occur to the river's 
floodplain. 


e Strategies: Park managers would con- 
tinue to enforce existing visitor use 
limits for day hikes and overnight 
camping in the Narrows. Interpretive 
displays and programs and ranger patrols 
would still be used to help minimize 
resource impacts and user conflicts. 
Under this alternative, no actions would 
be taken to restore the North Fork of the 
Virgin River. The existing riverbank 
armor and levees would remain. 


GENERAL PARK MANAGEMENT 


Under the no-action alternative, park 
managers would continue to manage three 
broad land use categories (not including the 
private inholdings within the park bound- 
ary): developed areas (or frontcountry), 
recommended wilderness, and natural areas. 
Developed areas cover about 740 acres and 
include lands with aggregations of visitor 
facilities and administrative facilities. The 
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No-Action Alternative 


following facilities are in developed areas of 
the park: 
e Kolob Canyons Road 


¢ Kolob Canyons visitor 
center/maintenance/housing area 


e Timber Creek Overlook picnic area and 
parking area 


e Lava Point (including the campground. 
picnic area, ranger residence/visitor 
contact building, and trailhead) 


e South entrance station/parking area 
e South and Watchman campgrounds 
e Old visitor center/headquarters 


e New visitor center/transportation staging 
urea 


e Qak Creek residential and maintenance 
area 


e Sammy’s Canyon shuttle maintenance 
facility 


e Watchman and Pine Creek 
(superintendent) residential areas 


e Birch Creek concession area and the 
water and storage facility 


e Zion Canyon Lodge and related facilities 
e Grotto picnic area 
e Weeping Rock parking lot 


e Temple of Sinawava parking lot and 
restrooms 


e Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway 
e Tunnel parking lot and trailhead 


e East entrance station/housing area 


As called for in the development concept 
plan for the Zion Canyon headquarters area 
(NPS 1994b), the National Park Service 
would build research facilities in the south 
entrance-main Zion Canyon area in 
association with existing and other planned 
facilities. The research facilities, consisting 
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of a small laboratory and housing, would 
support resource monitoring and studies 
conducted by park staff and cooperators. 


Most of the park would be within the 
wilderness land use category. The remainder 
of the park that did not fit in the developed 
areas or recommended wilderness categories 
would be managed as natural areas. The 
management of the natural areas would 
provide for environmentally compatible 
recreational activities based upon and 
protective of the natural environment. Park 
roads, dispersed recreational facilities, such 
as picnic areas, and interpretive facilities, 
may be present in these areas. 


Recommended Wilderness 


In 1974 the National Park Service completed 
an environmental impact statement that 
proposed that most of Zion National Park be 
designated as wilderness (NPS 1974). A 
wilderness recommendation for Zion was 
sent to Congress in 1978. Since the 1978 
recommendation, minor adjustments have 
been made (see the Wilderness Recommend- 
ation and Land Status map). The wilderness 
recommendation now totals 132,615 acres 
due to the acquisition of several inholdings, 
state surface and mineral rights, grazing 
rights, and water rights, the use of more 
accurate geographic information system data 
(which more accurately delineates the origi- 
nal (recommended) wilderness boundary), 
and the correction for a preexisting private 
water right on Camp Creek (which was 
inadvertently overlooked in the original 
wilderness recommendation). An additional 
4,175 acres (3% of the park) would continue 
to be administered as potential wilderness — 
lands that currently do not qualify for 
designation due to nonconforming or 
incompatible uses (e.g., private inholdings, 
private water rights) — in keeping with valid 
existing rights. 
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Until the Congress acts on the wilderness 
recommendation for Zion National Park, the 
National Park Service would continue to 
manage the recommended wilderness area in 
a manner consistent with the 1964 Wilder- 
ness Act, NPS management policies, and 
Director's Order 41 (“Wilderness Preser- 
vation and Management’). Zion visitors 
would continue to be allowed to camp, hike, 
climb, and canyoneer on established trails as 
well as cross-country (off-trail). Existing 
trails, routes, designated campsites, and 
other wilderness structures would be 
maintained at current standards. 


Saddle stock would be confined to 
established trails in the recommended 
wilderness, with four exceptions: off-trail 
use of saddle stock would continue to be 
permitted in lower Coalpits Wash, Huber 
Wash, Scoggins Wash, and Dalton 
Wash/Crater Hill. Several areas (described 
in the Visitor Use Management Strategies” 
section) would continue to be closed to 
saddle stock. 


Under the no-action alternative Parunuweap 
Canyon would remain closed to public use. 


Research Natural Areas 


Zion currently has three designated research 
natural areas: Bighorn (8,313 acres), Phan- 
tom Valley (22,409 acres) and the Kolob 
Mesas (279 acres) (see the No-Action map). 
These areas are also in the recommended 
wilderness. Under the no-action alternative, 
park managers would continue to manage 
the three research natural areas as they have 
been in the past and continue to permit 
recreational users into these areas. 
Parunuweap Canyon would continue to be a 
proposed research natural area and would be 
closed to recreational use. 
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PROPOSED BOUNDARY ADJUST- 
MENTS AND EASEMENTS 


No adjustments to Zion’s boundary would be 
made in this alternative, nor would any 
access or conservation easements be sought. 


PROPOSALS FOR WILD AND 
SCENIC RIVER DESIGNATION 


At the same time the planning team was 
developing this plan, a wild and scenic river 
suitability/eligibility study was being pre- 
pared. However, for purposes of comparing 
and analyzing the impacts of the alternatives 
in this environmental impact statement, 
under the no-action alternative no proposals 
would be submitted to Congress to designate 
any of the rivers and streams within or 
adjacent to Zion as wild and scenic rivers. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
Priorities and Funding 


Park managers would continue to implement 
the management strategies described under 
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this alternative and under the “Park Policies 
and Practices” chapter over the next 15 to 20 
years as funding becomes available. The 
National Park Service could establish 
partnerships with other agencies or groups to 
implement these actions; however, 
management emphases and related staffing 
allocations would be retained as identified in 
approved documents, such as the Zion 
“Resource Management Plan.” 


Cost Implications 


Current costs of managing the park and costs 
of implementing any decisions made prior to 
this planning effort (such as implementing 
the transportation system in the main 
canyon) would not vary among the 
alternatives. 


The no-action alternative would be the least 
expensive for the National Park Service to 
implement because it does not require any 
new actions, and thus the Park Service 
would not incur additional costs. 
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THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


CONCEPT 


The preferred alternative. which the National 
Park Service plans to implement for Zion 
National Park over the next 20 years, is 
intended to safeguard the future integrity and 
diversity of park resources and provide for a 
range of quality visitor experiences within 
that context. This alternative would empha- 
size Management of resources and visitors 
rather am wrote newW'develSpinents™ 
any proposed developments would be in- 
tended primarily to protect resources and 
secondarily to improve visitor experiences. 
Visitors would have opportunities to partici- 
pate in a variety of park experiences, ranging 
from social to wilderness experiences. Under 
this alternative, unlike the no-action alterna- 
live, park managers would establish a frame- 
work to proac*'vely address impacts that 
result from increased visitor use levels. For 
the first time, management zones would be 
applied throughout the park to identify de- 
sired resource and visitor experience condi- 
tions and to set the basis for determining 
visitor carrying capacities. With prescrip- 
tions for resource conditions and visitor 
experiences, managers can take actions, 
including setting limits, to ensure that Zion's 
resources are unimpaired for future visitors 
to enjoy. 


VISION FOR FRONTCOUNTRY 
AREAS 


The frontcountry experiences would vary 
dramatically throughout the park. Visitors to 
the Kolob Canyons area could expect to 
leave an intensive, high-speed feeling from 
travel on I-15 and be immersed almost 
immediately in the scenic grandeur of the 
Kolob Fingers, an especially inviting trip at 
sunset when the sandstone cliffs almost 
glow. The natural environment would be 
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largely undisturbed, and visitor facilities 
would serve to assist in the transition and 
serve as an information source for the trails 
accessible along the scenic drive. 


An even more rural experience would be 
gained by travel along the Kolob- | errace 
Road, connecting the town of Virgin to the 
pine covered plateaus north of the park. A 
few small visitor facilities along the road and 
at Lava Point we! continue to reflect the 
low intensity, remote nature of the park. 


Visitors would be treated to a decompression 
zone, leaving I-15 traveling through small 
communities, and then along the scenic 
corridor where the sandstone formations of 
Zion and nearby BLM areas are protected 
from development. Visitors arrive via SR-9 
TR the town of Springdale, which is nestled 
on three sides by Zion National Park. They 
would find that Springdale reflects the mood 
and feeling of being in the park. The street- 
scape would reflect the rustic architecture 
found in the park, and there would be a 
seamless effect provided by the transpor- 
tation system shuttle stops. The emphasis on 
pedestrians would cause one to slow down 
mentally as well as physically. The visitor 
center located just inside the park boundary 
would simplify this relaxation approach, 
encouraging visitors to stroll through the 
facility gaining an appreciation for the park's 
resources and learning how best to use the 
transportation system. 


A rural atmosphere would again be provided 
for those visitors entering the park from Mt. 
Carmel Junction along SR-9. Opportunities 
for park orientation may be developed along 
the way. Inside the park, the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway would stay as is, with 
opportunities for scenic viewing of the cross- 
bedded Navajo sandstone being the prime 
visitor experience on the park’s eastside. 
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Natural processes and landscapes in the 
frontcountry would be unaltered, except 
within or directly adjacent to the limited 
developed sites. In these areas, alterations 
would blend in with the natural landscape. 


VISION FOR BACKCOUNTRY AREAS 


About 90% of the park has been recom- 
mended for designation as wilderness. 
Visitors entering this area would expect to 
find quiet and soljiudg 4 experience the , 
Zio;. vhere natural conditions prevail. The 
only sounds heard here would be natural 
sounds. Natural processes and the landscape 
would be unaltered, except for minimal 
developments such as designated campsites, 
trails, and routes in some areas. 


Visitors to the backcountry would be 
exposed to the value of wilderness in its own 
right, as a part of the American heritage. 
This natural environment, away from social 
pressures, tension, and stimuli brought by 
civilization, would allow the visitors to 
experience the restorative and spiritual 
powers of wilderness. 


These backcountry areas would also allow 
people to examine ecosystems as they have 
evolved outside significant human influence. 
They would provide a source of information 
for people to learn about natural processes, 
species diversity, and the importance of 
physical and biological systems. 


In particular, land zoned pristine, primitive, 
research natural areas (RNA), and some 
portions of the transition zone would be 
managed for wilderness values. A large 
percentage of these areas in the backcountry 
of Zion are inaccessible due to steep topog- 
raphy (see Areas of Relative Inaccessibility 
map in the “Affected Environment” part). 
Existing trails and routes throughout the 
backcountry reflect the character of 
wilderness, and are managed to maintain the 
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wilderness resource. In these areas visitor 
use would be managed to ensure these visitor 
experienecs and resource conditions retained 
their wilderness character. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIES 


In this alternative, park managers would 
follow all of the desired conditions and 
Strategies described in the “Park Policies and 
Practices” chapter, plus several additional 
management directions an@ strategies. These” 
Strategies relate to managing natural 
resources in general, supplying and 
conserving water, and managing visitor use 
and various levels and types of park 
development. New desired conditions and 
Strategies for managing the North Fork of the 
Virgin River would also be implemented 
under this alternative. 


General Natural Resource 
Management Strategy 


Park managers would pursue one additional 
general natural resource management 
strategy under the preferred alternative 
compared to the no-action alternative. This 
strategy reflects the need to gather additional 
information on resources affected by visitor 
use: 


e The Park Service would conduct long- 
term monitoring as part of the implemen- 
tation of a carrying capacity process, and 
would implement the monitoring 
program upon approval of the proposed 
plan. (This strategy also relates to the 
strategy of developing indicators and 
standards, described below under “Park 
Carrying Capacity and Visitor Use 
Management Strategies.’’) 
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Natural Resource Mitigation Measures 


Under this alternative, the National Park Service would follow all of the natural resource mitigation 
measures described under “Park Policies and Practices." In addition, park managers would apply the 
following measures to avoid or minimize impacts on natural resources. 


e Where possible, new developments would be built in previously disturbed sites. New develop- 
ments also would be built away from microbiotic soil crusts 


¢ Prior to any construction In areas where spotted owls are known or suspected to occur, park 
managers would evaluate the specific locations for new developments, such as picnic areas and 
trails, in consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. No new facilities would be built during 
the owl breeding/nesting season (March 1 - August 31). 

e No new designated camping sites would be located in Mexican spotted owl territories. If survey 
results indicated that visitors were camping near nest or roost sites, restrictions would be placed 
on camping in those areas. ms: 

e Park staff would survey proposed development sites for rare plants and would relocate new 
developments if rare plant populations were present. Similarly, trails and routes would be located 
to avoid impacts on rare plants. 

e Site specific measures, such as the placement of silt fencing, retention and replacement of topsoil, 
revegetation of sites, and selective scheduling of construction activities, would be taken to reduce 
runoff from construction sites. Workers also would be required to control dust, and all construction 
machinery would be required to meet air emission standards. Restoration efforts would be 
scheduled to minimize impacts on downstream water users and to avoid the Virgin spinedace 
spawning periods. 

¢ Wading and hiking in streams with Virgin spinedace would be managed to minimize impacts on 
the fish. 

e To minimize impacts of trail erosion and social trailing on microbiotic crusts in developed areas, 
park staff would place barriers, erect signs, and rehabilitate damaged areas. 


¢ To help minimize the spread of nonnative plants, park managers would allow only the use of 
weed-free materials and equipment for park operations and visitor use activities. 


Water Supply and Conservation Zion National Park Water Rights Settlement 
Strategies Agreement. 


In addition to the water quality and quantity 
strategies described in the “Park Policies and 
Practices” chapter, park managers would fol- 
low one other strategy under this alternative 


Park Carrying Capacity and Visitor Use 
Management Strategies 


to maintain Zion’s water quality and The National Park Service has long recog- 
improve water conservation in the park. nized the need to apply the carrying capacity 
_ —_ concept to areas under its jurisdiction. The 
To evaluate the possibility of restoring National Parks and Recreation Act of 1978 
springs in Zion Canyon and to explore water (Public Law 95-625) requires that general 


conservation techniques, the National Park 
Service would study water supply and 
treatment alternatives. This study would 
examine alternative ways for the National 
Park Service to obtain drinking water, 


management plans establish a visitor carry- 
ing capacity for each national park system 
unit. This plan provides a basis for and a 
management framework to begin to address 


including the procurement of treated water SEE OCEAN CEpEEEY. _* 
from Springdale. Any changes in the water The visitor experience and resource pro- 
supply system would be consistent with the tection (VERP) framework addresses carry- 
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ing Capacity and visitor use impacts on park 
resources and visitor experiences (NPS 
1997d). Under this approach carrying 
capacity is defined as the type and level of 
visitor use that can be accommodated while 
sustaining resource and social conditions that 
complement the purposes of a park and its 
management objectives. In other words, 
carrying Capacity is interpreted as a prescrip- 
tion of natural and cultural resource and 
visitor experience (social) conditions. Under 
the VERP framework, the park staff, with 
public input, determines desired resource 
conditions and visitor experiences in dif- 
ferent areas of the park. A monitoring pro- 
gram is established to measure changes in 
resource and social conditions. From moni- 
toring results, management actions are ini- 
tiated to maintain desired conditions. 


To address carrying capacity, this General 
Management Plan describes desired resource 
conditions and visitor experiences by man- 
agement zone. The management zone pre- 
scriptions can be seen as setting qualitative 
carrying capacities for the park — the zones 
prescribe the appropriate range of visitor 
uses, resource conditions, developments, and 
management in each area of the park. How- 
ever, there are three more integral elements 
(described below) in the VERP framework, 
which will be addressed fully in the wilder- 
ness management plan and carrying capacity 
studies to be completed within five years (as 
described under the “Future Planning and 
Research Needs ”’ section). 


e For each zone indicators and standards 
are selected. Indicators are specific, 
measurable variables that can be moni- 
tored to determine the quality of natural 
and cultural resource conditions and 
visitor experiences. Standards identify 
the minimum acceptable conditions for 
each resource or social indicator — the 
standards indicate when management 
actions are merited. 
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e The next element of the framework is 


long-term monitoring of the indicators. 
The indicators are systematically moni- 
tored in the zones to determine the 
conditions of resources and visitor 
experiences. Effective monitoring of 
resource and social indicators provides 
the feedback and documentation needed 
to implement meaningful management 
action. Monitoring documents if and 
when a management action is needed to 
keep conditions within the standards. 
(Monitoring would be an ongoing task 
Starting with the implementation of this 
plan. Monitoring needs would be further 
analyzed as part of the future wilderness 
management plan and carrying capacity 
studies.) 


e The final element is management action. 
Management action(s) are taken if 
resource conditions or visitor experi- 
ences are out of standard or monitoring 
indicates a downward trend in the con- 
dition of the resources or visitor experi- 
ences. (Proactive management action 
would be an ongoing task starting with 
the implementation of this plan. See the 
“Park Policies and Practices” chapter 
regarding methods that may be used.) 


Resource indicators and standards have not 
yet been set for Zion. Although few formal 
studies exist documenting resource impacts 
and impairment in much of Zion due to 
visitor use, impacts such as soil compac- 
tion, erosion, and trampling of vegetation 
are frequently observed. In addition, other 
park resources, such as bighorn sheep, are 
known to be highly susceptible to disturb- 
ance. If use levels increase, there is con- 
cern that additional resource impacts may 
occur in the park. Thus, this alternative 
emphasizes monitoring in the front and 
backcountry to determine resource base- 
lines and trends. The carrying capacity and 
wilderness management plans would 
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identify which indicators should be 
monitored and when and where they 
should be monitored. 


Preliminary Carrying Capacities. Until the 
wilderness management plan and carrying 
capacity studies are completed, many of the 
existing visitor use management policies 
described in the no-action alternative would 
remain in effect. Several carrying capacities 
already have been set for areas exhibiting 
resource damage and crowding, such as in 
the Narrows from the northern park bound- 
ary down through Orderville Canyon, and 
the Left Fork of North Creek. Through the 
operation of the shuttle system visitor use 
levels are somewhat regulated in the main 
Zion Canyon. The shuttle system has elimi- 
nated much of the vehicle congestion and 
parking problems — one of the primary 
carrying capacity problems in Zion Canyon. 


Increasing visitor use levels would drive the 
need to set quantitative carrying capacities in 
the frontcountry. Current (2000) visitor use 
levels are consistent with the zone condi- 
tions. However, as use levels increase there 
is concern that resource and visitor experi- 
ence impacts will increase. To address these 
concerns, carrying capacity studies would 
establish baseline conditions and identify 
indicators and standards for the transition, 
frontcountry high development, and front- 
country low development zones. Monitoring 
would be done to identify trends in these 
zones. 


This plan sets interim carrying capacities for 
hikers and saddle stock groups in the primi- 
tive and pristine zones. Group sizes and 
encounter rates with other groups would 
largely determine the carrying capacities for 
these zones. In the research natural area 
zone, interim group size limits have also 
been set for authorized research and 
educational groups. 
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Group Sizes and Encounter Rates 


The group size limits in the primitive and 
pristine zones have changed in the final plan. 
In both zones the current backcountry group 
size limit of 12, which has been in place since 
about 1982, would continue as an interim limit 
until the wilderness management plan and 
carrying capacity studies were completed. 
While a substantial body of scientific literature 
exists regarding the effects of group size on 
resources and visitor experiences (see 
Manning (1999) and Hammitt and Cole 
(1998)), information specific to Zion is limited. 
Information collected through the carrying 
capacity studies during the development of the 
wilderness management plan should assist 
park managers in setting appropriate group 
size limits for the primitive and pristine zones. 
It may be necessary to impose stricter group 
size limits than the current limit to meet the 
desired future conditions for the two zones as 
described in this plan. 


With regard to visitor encounters, the 
continued growth in backcountry use requires 
some proactive action now to ensure that 
resource integrity and the quality of visitor 
experiences are maintained. Limiting group 
encounters is one way to ensure that that 
desired conditions for the primitive and pristine 
zones are met. The encounter limits proposed 
in the plan are consistent with encounter rates 
in other wilderness areas across the country. 
Like the group size limits, they are labeled as 
interim limits because additional research, 
specific to Zion, is needed to determine if 
these limits are sufficient for protecting 
resources and ensuring quality visitor 
experiences in the primitive and pristine zones. 
The future wilderness management plan would 
reexamine the encounter rates and modify 
them if appropriate. 


Prior to completion of the wilderness 
management plan, park managers may 
institute other interim group sizes or encounter 
rates in specific areas to address resource 
damage or visitor safety concerns. 


The primitive and pristine zone carrying 
capacity numbers listed below are labeled as 
interim pending further research to deter- 
mine if these limits are sufficient for pro- 
tecting resources and ensuring quality visitor 
experiences in these zones. The future wild- 
erness management plan would re-examine 
and modify these carrying capacities if ap- 
propriate. As with all the other zones, addi- 
tional limits could be imposed in specific 
areas or at certain times if necessary to pro- 
tect resources. 


e Primitive Zone — Hikers. The interim 
hiker group sizes for day and overnight 
use would be limited to 12 or fewer indi- 
viduals. The interim encounter rate 
would be generally no more than 12 
groups encountered per day on any one 
trail in the zone. These are consistent 
with the zone prescription that calls for a 
moderate sense of solitude. Twelve 
encounters per day is a somewhat higher 
limit than many wilderness areas in the 
West, but it is not inconsistent with en- 
counter standards that have been set 
elsewhere (see Manning 1999). In addi- 
tion, Zion’s rugged backcountry confines 
most use to existing trails and routes. 
The great majority of people in the rec- 
ommended wilderness area use these 
trails, which would be zoned as primi- 
tive. Thus, higher encounter rates would 
be expected than might be the case in 
other wilderness areas where use is not 
as confined due to topography. 


e Primitive Zone — Saddle Stock. 
Saddle stock would continue to be 
permitted on designated trails. Off-trail 
use of saddle stock would continue to be 
permitted only in the lower Coalpits 
Wash from the trailhead to the junction 
with Scoggins Wash, Scoggins Wash 
itself, and Huber Wash where the 
surrounding terrain confines use to the 
wash bottom. Overnight camping would 
be permitted only at the designated 
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saddle stock site in Hop Valley, with a 
group permitted to stay one night. Ex- 
cluding the trail ride concessioner, the 
interim saddle stock group size limit 
would be a maximum of six people per 
group with six saddle stock. These num- 
bers are consistent with current park 
regulations. The interim encounter rate 
limit would be set at no more than one 
other saddle stock group encountered per 
day. This would ensure that large num- 
bers of saddle stock would not be present 
along any one trail at any one time and 
would therefore avoid impacts to re- 
sources and other users. 


e Pristine Zone — Hikers. The interim 


hiker group size limit for day and over- 
night use would be 12 people. The inter- 
im encounter limit would be set at zero: 
visitors would usually not expect to en- 
counter other groups in the zone. These 
numbers are consistent with the zone 
prescription, which calls for a high sense 
of solitude. Zero encounters is a relative- 
iy low limit compared to other wilder- 
ness areas, but it reflects the rugged, 
largely inaccessible terrain comprising 
this zone: one would not expect to find 
another group throughout a majority of 
Zion's rugged and remote areas. 


e Pristine Zone — Saddle Stock. Saddle 
stock would not be allowed within the 
pristine zone. With the exception of up- 
per Coalpits Wash above the springs, this 
is consistent with park regulations, 
which are intended to prevent soil ero- 
sion, vegetation trampling and denuda - 
tion, and to avoid impacts to sensitive 
resources such as microbiotic crusts, 
riparian habitat, and archeological sites. 


Carrying Capacity Data Needs. Based on 
an indepth study of the park’s information 
(Vande Kamp 1998), the following are the 
highest carrying capacity social data needs 
for the park: 
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* accurate counts of the number of visitors 
(and groups of visitors) who are 
currently using specific areas in Zion’s 
recommended wilderness 


e the number of encounters experienced by 
current visitors 


e visitor evaluations of social conditions 
(such as numbers of encounters with 
other visitors) 


e the number of parties camped within 
sight or sound of current overnight 
campers 

e information about specific sites and 
activities where the presence of other 


visitors most clearly detracts from 
experience quality (e.g., “bottlenecks”’) 


e the characteristics of visitors found at 
various sites in Zion’s recommended 
wilderness 


e changes in visitor use patterns because of 
the Zion Canyon shuttle system 


With regard to carrying capacity, natural 
resource data needs, the planning team has 


identified several potential natural resource 
indicators for Zion. 


e number, width, and depth of active social 
trails 


e streambank profiles in riparian areas 
e percent groundcover 

e percent microbiotic soils 

e vegetation species composition 

e soil compaction 


e soil bacteria, nematode, and fungi 
community composition 
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These indicators are appropriate for Zion 
because the indicators respond rapidly to 
human disturbance and they measure 
impacts directly related to human 
disturbance. The wilderness management 
plan and carrying capacity studies would 
establish a monitoring program and 
standards for some or all of these indicators 
in different areas of the park. 


Other indicators and standards for key 
natural and cultural resources might be 
appropriate in Zion, but additional data 
would be necessary to determine if there are 
correlations between human activity and 
resource conditions. Some of the possible 
natural resource indicators include: 


e Mexican spotted owl 


e reactions to human activity in nesting 
areas 


e Desert bighorn sheep reaction sot human 
activity in key habitat 


e arelationship between visitor river use 
and Virgin spinedace and aquatic 
invertebrates 


e arelationship between visitor river use 
and water quality 


e desert bighorn sheep reactions to human 
activity in key habitat 


e arelationship between visitor river use 
and Virgin spinedace and aquatic 
invertebrates 


e arelationship between visitor river use 
and water quality 


e Peregrine falcon roosting and nesting 
activities in relation to rock climbing 


e mountain lion behavior/activity in visitor 


e visitor use areas 
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e quality of visitor experience relative to 
natural and human-generated sound 
levels 


e the tolerance of Zion snails and hanging 
garden plants to human activity 


Strategies for the Levels and Types of 
Park Development 


All of the strategies described under the 


ea! ek Policies agd Practices” chapter 


regarding development in the park would 
apply in the preferred alternative. The 
National Park Service would build the 
management facilities called for in the 1994 
Development Concept Plan, Zion Canyon 
Headquarters (NPS 1994b). In addition, the 
Park Service would pursue several additional 
strategies regarding new development in the 
park. These strategies are intended to 
minimize new developments within the park, 
and encourage the construction of visitor 
facilities outside the park. 


e Nonew camping facilities would be built 
in Zion’s frontcountry areas, including 
campgrounds, campsites, or 
infrastructure (e.g., roads, utilities, 
tables, fire rings). This includes areas in 
Zion Canyon, along the Kolob Canyons 
and Kolob-Terrace Roads, Lava Point, 
and along the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway. In addition, picnic areas would 
not be converted into campgrounds. 


e New picnic sites might be built only in 
previously disturbed areas at selected 
trailheads or pullouts throughout the park 
and at the Kolob Canyons visitor center. 


¢ No new food service buildings would be 
constructed in the park. 


¢ No new lodging would be provided. 
e Nonew roads would be built in the park, 


except possibly for short access roads to 
park facilities. The National Park Service 
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would continue to coordinate and 
cooperate with the county with regard to 
maintenance of the Kolob-Terrace Road. 


e Park workers would continue to staff 
collection stations and collect associated 
entrance fees on the south and east 
boundaries of the park (along the Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway), and at Kolob 
Canyons. In addition, the National Park 
Service would study the feasibility and 
advantages of establishing an 

“entrance/fee collection ’station along the * 
Kolob-Terrace Road. 


e The Park Service would work with 
adjacent landowners, Kane County, and 
other organizations to locate a space 
outside the east boundary of the park to 
provide information to visitors. 


Zion Canyon Lodge Strategies 


Under the preferred alternative, the National 
Park Service would follow the same desired 
conditions and strategies for the Zion Lodge 
as under the no-action alternative. Park 
managers would continue to work with the 
concessioner to ensure that the quality of the 
services appropriate to the historic experi- 
ence was maintained. The commercial 
services implementation plan would provide 
more detailed guidance on operation and 
administration of the lodge, and thus ensure 
that management of the lodge was consistent 
with desired conditions for this area (see also 
the “Visitor Use Strategies”). 


Desired Conditions and Strategies for the 
Management of the North Fork of the 
Virgin River 


New desired conditions and strategies for the 
North Fork would apply under the preferred 
alternative, which differ from those des- 
cribed in the no-action alternative. In partic- 
ular, the two alternatives differ in the 
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protect riparian and riverine resources 
and ensure continued visitor enjoyment 
of the river. Actions considered as part 
of this plan could include designating 
river access points, allowing river 
recreation only at times when the 


approaches to visitor use management and 
the restoration of the floodplain. Restoring 
parts of the river would be an important step 
in preserving the dynamic processes that 
formed Zion Canyon and would maintain 
and restore habitat for riverine and flood- 


plain species. 


Desired Conditions: The North Fork 
continues to provide high quality expe- 
riences for visitors. Visitor use levels and 
activities are consistent with park 
purposes — visitors enjoy the iiver 
without impairing resources. Conflicts 
between users are minimal. The river’s 
water quality and natural biological 
community are enhanced or maintained. 
Portions of the channel of the North 
Fork, particularly in the vicinity of Zion 
Lodge, are restored to a more natural 
morphologic condition, considering such 
factors as width/depth ratios, gradients, 
riffle and pool structure, sinuosity, and 
hydrologic connection with its flood- 
plain. Floodplain habitat conditions are 
also restored through additional 
measures, including management of 
exotic plants and wildlife, protection and 
planting of native flora, and education of 
visitors. 


Strategies: The National Park Service 
would develop a river management 
plan(s) to address important water 
resource issues in the park, including 
visitor uses and the restoration of 
sections of the North Fork’s floodplain. 
Actions would be consistent with 
management zoning and with the 
recommended classification of the river 
below the Temple of Sinawava as 
recreational under the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act. 


The river management plan would 
examine different strategies and actions 
for managing river uses (e.g., use levels, 
timing of use, educational efforts) to 
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potential for resource damage or safety 
hazards was low, and limiting the 
number of visitors. 


Restoring part of the North Fork could 


be adGressecbiimghe river Management ®& 


plan. This plan would: 


e identify objectives for any river 
restoration effort (e.g., the “natural” 
conditions that constitute a restored 
river, given its zoning and wild and 
scenic river status) 


e indicate information needs (e.g., 
identification of the locations of all 
park infrastructure in or near the 
river floodplain, analysis of 
relocation and protection costs) 


e identify and assess alternative 
approaches for restoring the river 


e determine when, where, and how the 
river would be restored 


The plan would examine the removal of 
levees and riverbank-protection struc- 
tures (revetments) dating back to the 
1920s that prevent the river from using 
the floodplain. These structures are 
primarily in place near the Zion Lodge. 
Park managers would evaluate alterna- 
tive restoration approaches, ranging from 
allowing levees to slowly deteriorate 
over time to removing the levees, along 
with their effects on flood safety, 
floodplain resources, visitor use, and 
costs. Depending on the approach 
selected, the desired condition would be 
achieved in varying time spans. 


Park managers also would evaluate other 
in-stream structures located between the 
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Temple of Sinawava and the southern 
park boundary, such as gabions, pipeline 
crossings, and cemented boulders, for 
their potential removal or replacement 
with more biologically, hydrologically, 
and aesthetically sensitive treatments. 
River diversion structures associated 
with the water rights of the National Park 
Service and Springdale would remain in 
place. The plan would need to include an 
examination of how restoration efforts 

* could affect visitor access to the river 
and its floodplain and the potential 
impacts on the existing park 
infrastructure. 


Visitor safety would be a primary con- 
sideration in planning any restoration of 
the North Fork. Since most park facilities 
are concentrated along the eastern edge 
of the floodplain, they can be protected 
while the river is allowed to use the 
remainder of the floodplain. In particu- 
lar, the lodge and the Zion Canyon 
Scenic Drive would continue to be 
protected from flooding. 


ZONE ALLOCATIONS AND 
RELATED ACTIONS 


The Preferred Alternative map shows how 
the different management zones would be 
applied throughout the park. The map shows 
the zones as both large polygons and as 
narrow corridors that follow trails, routes, 
and drainages. It should be noted that this 
zoning map shows how private inholdings 
and other lands with private water and 
mineral rights within Zion National Park 
would be managed if they were acquired in 
the future. Until the private nghts (as shown 
on the Wilderness Recommendation and 
Land Status map) were acquired or relin- 
quished, the National Park Service would 
recognize that the inholdings were private 
lands and would respect the valid rights of 
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the landowners and mineral and water right 
owners. 


Pristine zones would cover most of Zion, 
about 81% of the park. Primitive areas 
would cover about | 1% of the park, pri- 
marily in the Taylor Creek area, the area 
around Lava Point and Horse Pasture Pla- 
teau, the slopes of lower Zion Canyon, and 
the majority of trails in Zion’s backcountry. 
Although most of the park’s backcountry 
Pould BePRntiveoPpristitezM®es where 
use levels would be low, much of the 
backcuuntry is not accessible to : ost visitors 
due to the park’s steep topography (see the 
“Access to the Backcountry” section in the 
Affected Environment part). These zones 
would be consistent with most of the park 
being recommended as wilderness and with 
use levels the backcountry is likely to 
receive in the future. 


Under the preferred alternative, about 6% of 
the park would be research natural areas, 
including Goose Creek, Parunuweap, upper 
Shunes Creek, Crazy Quilt, the slickrock 
area adjacent to Gifford Canyon, the 
southeast corner of the park, and several 
isolated mesa tops and hanging gardens. 


The transition, frontcountry, and administra- 
tive zones would be in readily accessible 
areas. Transition zones, covering about |% 
of the park, would encompass the floor of 
Zion Canyon adjacent to the scenic drive, 
Sand Bench trail, the Weeping Rock trail, 
Canyon Overlook and Watchman trails, 
Emerald Pools trail, Court of the Patriarchs 
trail, the Hidden Canyon trail up to the 
mouth of the canyon, and the West Rim trail 
from the canyon floor up to Scout Lookout, 
and Angels Landing. The Narrows from 
Orderville Canyon south to Mystery Canyon, 
Timber Creek Overlook trail, and Observa- 
tion Point trail would be designated as 
special transition zones (see “Recommended 
Wilderness” section ). Frontcountry high 
development zones, encompassing about 
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0.4% ot the park, would include the south 
park entrance, the Zion Canyon Scenic Drive 
to the Temple of Sinawava, the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway, and the entrance to the 
Kolob Canyons. About 0.5% of the park 
would be designated frontcountry low 
development zones, including the Kolob 
Canyons Road, Kolob-Terrace Road, Smith 
Mesa Road, Lava Point, and the east en- 
trance. Administrative zones would comprise 
about 0.2% of the park, primarily in mainte- 
nance ahd employee Rovsing areas and near 
the entrances to the Kolob Canyons and 
Lava Point. 


The pristine, primitive, and research natural 
area zones would primarily lie within the 
recommended wilderness area. However, 
several of these zones, totaling 8,203 acres 
(about 5% of the park), would lie outside the 
recommended and potential wilderness 
areas. These areas include the area south of 
the powerline corridor in the Coalpits area; 
an area above Lava Point, north of the roads 
to the MIA camp; an area west of the Kolob- 
Terrace Road by the Smith Mesa Road; and 
several areas near the Kolob Canyons, 
Kolob-Terrace, and Zion-Mt. Carmel Roads. 
These pristine, primitive, and research 
natural areas would be managed the same 
way as the zones are managed in the 
recommended wilderness area. 


The remainder of this section describes more 
specifically how different areas of the park 
would be zoned and the actions that could 
occur under the preferred alternative. The 
actions are those the planning team believes 
to be the most likely to take place over the 
next 20 years in the park, given the zone 
definitions, what already exists in the park, 
and the park’s environmental constraints. 
Where possible, any proposed new 
development would be built in already 
disturbed areas, and mitigation measures 
would be taken to avoid sensitive areas, such 
as threatened and endangered species habitat 
and archeological sites. 
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Frontcountry Areas 


Kolob Canyons Road Area. The entrance 
area would be a frontcountry high develop- 
ment zone. Actions that might be taken in 
this area include expanding the existing 
Kolob Canyons visitor center, adding park- 
ing, and possibly developing an outdoor 
exhibit area/plaza, an associated picnic area, 
and a nature trail. 


~Thé Kolob Canyons Road itself (thé road 


corridor from the entrance gate to the Timber 
Creek Overlook) would be a frontcountry 
low development zone. If traffic in this area 
increases in the future, park staff would take 
action to ensure that the opportunity for visi- 
tors to have a rural experience was main- 
tained, such as by limiting the number of 
private vehicles or offering a shuttle to trans- 
port visitors. No expansion of facilities 
would occur along the road other than the 
possibility of installing restrooms. Parking 
spaces at the trailheads for the Middle and 
South Forks of Taylor Creek and the Lee 
Pass trails would have to be reduced to 
reflect trail-use capacities. (These trails are 
all zoned primitive.) 


The Timber Creek Overlook trai. would be 
managed as a special transition zone since it 
lies within the recommended wilderness 
area. It would be maintained to meet wilder- 
ness requirements but would allow higher 
use levels than the majority of the recom- 
mended wilderness (see the wilderness 
management section). 


The area to the north of the entrance, which 
includes employee housing, a maintenance 
shed, and water collection tanks, would be 
an administrative zone. This would allow 
managers to make improvements to support 
the possible increase in visitor services and 
facilities in this area. Particular actions that 
park managers could take in this area include 
adding administrative offices and/or 
maintenance facilities. 
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Kolob-Terrace Road Area. The portion of 
the Kolob-Terrace Road corridor within the 
park would be a frontcountry low develop- 
ment zone. If visitor numbers increased here 
in the future, actions would be taken to 
ensure that a rural setting was maintained 
(e.g., offer a shuttle to transport visitors). 


Within the limited space available, existing 
trailheads could be improved (e.g., restrooms 
installed), but no new trailheads would be 


~ built. The Improvements could include 


adding a few picnic sites in the already 
disturbed areas at the Hop Valley and 
Wildcat Canyon trailheads. 


With the agreement of the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM), the Park Service would 
build a focused visitor facility/ranger 
residence/office and restrooms on BLM 
lands near the park boundary at North Creek. 
The staff at this facility would provide 
visitors with park information, visitors issue 
permits, possibly collect fees, and establish a 
Park Service presence on this side of the 
park. (Park managers would prepare a site 
plan and assessment of the environmental 
impacts of this facility at a later time.) 


The existing Firepit Knoll administrative 
area and its associated access road would be 
a pristine zone. The ranger residence and 
road would not be consistent with the desired 
conditions of the pristine zone. Thus, once 
the new focused visitor facility/ranger 
residence on the Kolob-Terrace Road was 
built, the Firepit Knoll ranger residence and 
its access road would be removed and the 
area restored to natural conditions. 


Northeast of Virgin, the Park Service would 
remove the existing Dalton Wash/Crater Hill 
parking area. This area needs to be removed 
because it lies within the 1978 wilderness 
recommendation. 


Lava Point Area. Most of this area, which 
includes the Lava Point campground and 
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picnic area, as well as the road to the West 
Rim trailhead, would be a frontcountry low 
development zone. If visitor numbers 
increased, actions would be taken to ensure 
that opportunities for visitors to have a rural 
experience were still available, such as by 
limiting the number of private vehicles or 
offering a shuttle to transport visitors. 


The road east of the gate at the West Rim 
trailhead, including all three forks leading 
offto privateaffd SBfside the patk, wHild be 
administrative zones. This zoning would 
allow continued motorized access by 
administrative vehicles, the private 
landowners, and their guests. The area to the 
north of the entrance also would be an 
administrative zone to support management 
of this part of the park. The existing Lava 
Point ranger residence would be replaced 
with a new structure that met NPS 
standards. 


South Entrance and the Main Zion 
Canyon Area. This area of the park would 
be a mix of frontcountry high development, 
primitive, pristine transition, and 
administrative zones. 


The areas zoned frontcountry high develop- 
ment would include the road corridor from 
the south entrance to the Temple of Sina- 
wava, including much of the Zion Canyon 
Lodge area (parking lots, lodging facilities, 
and restrooms). Most of the south entrance 
area itself (including the campgrounds, the 
segment of the Pa’rus trail through the 
campgrounds, the Zion Canyon visitor 
center, and the Zion Museum would be 
frontcountry high development zones. In 
these areas park staff could add picnic sites 
in disturbed areas. 


Most of the canyon bottom on either side of 
the road corridor, including the segment of 
the North Fork of the Virgin River north of 
the campgrounds to the junction with 
Orderville Canyon, would be transition 
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zones, Trails and routes that would be 
transition zones include: 


e the segment of the Pa’rus trail extending 
north of the campgrounds 


e the Watchman and Sand Bench trails 


e the lower, middle, and upper Emerald 
Pools trails 


e asegment of the West Rim trail from the 
canyon bottom to Scout Lookout 


e the trail to Angels Landing 


e part of the Hidden Canyon trail from the 
trailhead at the parking lot to the mouth 
of Hidden Canyon where the designated 
trail ends 


e Weeping Rock trail 


e the Observation Point trail from the 
trailhead at the Weeping Rock parking 
lot to Observation Point 


e Riverside Walk 


e the Narrows from the southern end of the 
Riverside Walk to the junction of 
Orderville Canyon 


Bicycling and saddle stock use would not be 
permitted except for trails where the uses are 
currently allowed (1.e., bicycling on the 
Pa’rus trail, and horseback riding on the 
Sand Bench trail). The portion of the river 
zoned transition would need to be restored, 
as per the desired conditions/strategies 
discussed earlier, but the level of restoration 
could vary from simple to complex — the 
zoning would not require specific restoration 
actions. No other management actions would 
be necessary to ensure that these areas were 
consistent with transition zone conditions. 
Outside of wilderness, park staff could 
upgrade trails to higher standards to better 
meet zone conditions, however. 


The Observation Point trail and the lower 
Narrows from Orderville Canyon south to 
Mystery Canyon would be managed as 


special transition zones since they lie within 
the recommended wilderness area. They 
would be maintained to meet wilderness 
requirements but would allow higher use 
levels than the majority of the recommended 
wilderness (see the wilderness management 
section). 


Several areas would be administrative zones, 
including: Sammy's Canyon (site of the 
shuttle maintenance facilities), the Watch- 
man employee housing area, the old waste 
treatment plant, the Oak Creek employee 
housing and maintenance area, the Pine 
Creek employee housing area, the Birch 
Creek concessioner support facilities, water 
collection structures at springs in Zion 
Canyon, and concessioner support facilities 
around the Zion Canyon Lodge. No addi- 
tional actions would be considered at this 
time beyond what was discussed under the 
no-action alternative and in “Park Policies 
and Practices.” Any future development 
would be accomplished in a manner 
consistent with the zone descriptions. 


East Entrance and the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway Area. The road corridor and east 
entrance area would be frontcountry high 
development zones. No new trails or visitor 
facilities would be provided along the road 
corridor, with the possible exception of a 
few restrooms, picnic sites, and associated 
parking spaces in disturbed areas at existing 
pulloffs along the road. Pulloffs along the 
road that are contributing to unacceptable 
resource damage would be removed and 
rehabilitated. In addition, depending on the 
recommendations of the carrying capacity 
studies and transportation plan, a voluntary 
shuttle system may be initiated to better 
transport visitors to this area and reduce 
parking congestion. 


The short access road to the East Rim trail- 
head and an area north of the east entrance 
would be frontcountry low development 

zones. The trailhead could be improved by 
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formalizing parking and adding picnic sites 
and a restroom. 


The Canyon Overlook trail would be a 
transition zone. Park staff would continue to 
prohibit bicycling and horses on this trail due 
to safety concerns. Actions that could be 
taken in this area include adding more 
interpretive signs along the trail and 
improving the parking area to address safety 


concerns. 
id 


Just outside the recommended wilderness, on 
the park’s eastern boundary, the East Rim 
trailhead would be a frontcountry low 
development zone to provide for trailhead 
parking. 


The existing employee housing area and 
water collection tank at the east entrance 
would be an administrative zone. 


Recommended Wilderness 


Under the preferred alternative, the park staff 
would continue to manage a total of 132,615 
acres (about 90% of the park) as wilderness, 
the same as the no-action alternative (see the 
Recommended Wilderness and Land Status 
map on page 53). This is consistent with the 
1978 wilderness recommendation, with a 
few changes that reflect the acquisition of 
inholdings, state surface ownership and 
mineral rights, grazing rights, and water 
rights since that time. (The acreage figures 
also differs from the 1978 figures due to the 
inclusion of a valid existing water right on 
Camp Creek that had been overlooked in 
1978, and due to the use of more accurate 
geographic information system maps.) In 
recognition of valid private rights, an addi- 
tional 4,175 acres (3% of the park) would 
continue to be administered as potential 
wilderness — lands that currently do not 
qualify for wilderness designation due to 
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nonconforming or incompatible uses (e.g., 
private inholdings, private water rights). If 
and when these rights were relinquished or 
acquired, the potential wilderness would 
either become part of the wilderness recom- 
mendation or be included as designated 
wilderness. 


Recommended wilderness would primarily 
be zoned as pristine, primitive, or research 


Primitive Zones. The primitive zone would 
apply to 13,602 acres in the recommended 
wilderness, including numerous trails and 
routes. (An additional 18 acres of potential 
wilderness would be included in this zone.) 
To meet desired zone conditions, on occa- 
sion managers might need to limit or reduce 
visitor numbers on the Narrows route from 
the northern park boundary to the junction 
with Orderville Canyon, Orderville Canyon 
itself, the Middle Fork of Taylor Creek, and 
La Verkin Creek trail. In the future, mana- 
gers may need to place limits on visitor use 
elsewhere in the primitive zones if visitor 
use levels increased to the point where 
desired conditions were not being met. 


Visitor access may be improved in a few 
areas within the primitive zones. Visitor 
access could be improved in areas that were 
able to withstand increased human use (e.g.. 
areas where there are no spotted owls or 
other sensitive species habitat). The topog- 
raphy of the areas adjacent to Lava Point and 
Wildcat Canyon, and on the Horse Pasture 
Plateau would be most conducive to im- 
proved access by the upgrading of existing 
trails and routes in these areas. Designated 
campsites in areas outside spotted owl 
protected activity centers could also be 
established. On the other hand, no new trails 
would be established along either side of the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway due to the 
sensitivity of the resources in this area. 
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Summary of Interim Visitor Use Limits 


Visitor use limits pertaining to hikers would not 
be imposed in the frontcountry high and low 
development zones and the transition zone, 
unless resource or visitor safety conditions 
warrant action or carrying capacity studies 
determine there is a need to protect resources 
or visitor experiences. (For saddle stock 
interim use limits, see the text box on page 
73.) The primitive, pristine, and researcn 
natural area zone conditions would limit the 
number of people who could enter these 
areas. 


In the primitive zone, interim group sizes for 
day and overnight use would be 12 or fewer 
individuals. No more than 12 groups generally 
would be encountered per day in the zone. 


In the pristine zone, the interim group size 
would be no more than 12 people. Visitors 
would usually not expect to encounter other 
groups in the zone. 


In the research natural area zone, the interim 
group size for authorized research and guided 
educational group sizes would be limited to no 
more than 12 people, and recreational use 
would be prohibited. 


L 


Pristine Zones. [he Park Service would 
apply the pristine zone to 110,083 acres in 
the recommended wilderness, which would 
include a number of known routes. (An 
additional 4.023 acres of potential 
wilderness would be included in this zone.) 
In general, existing conditions already mect 
the undeveloped, very low use nature of this 
zone. However, to ensure the probability of 
encounteri 1g no other people, managers may 
need to limit or reduce visitor numbers on 
sections of the following routes: Camp 
Creek, Willis Creek, Beartrap Canyon, Right 
Fork of North Creek, upper Coalpits Wash 
above the junction with the Chinlee Trail, 
Dalton Wash, upper Hidden Canyon, and 
Mystery Canyon. In the future, managers 
might need to place limits on visitor use 
elsewhere in the pristine zones if visitor use 
levels increased to the point where desired 
conditions were not being met. 


There may be areas zoned pristine under this 
alternative that do not meet desired condi- 
tions. In such cases, park managers would 
remove the evidence of human use and 
restore these areas to natural conditions 
when feasible. Bolts on climbing routes and 
either national register-cligible or listed 
resources, including historic structures, 
would remain. These areas would be restored 
either by letting the areas naturally recover 
or by taking active measures such as planting 
native vegetation, 


Transition Zones. Ordinarily, transition 
zones would not be compatible with 
recommended wilderness. However, three 
areas within the 1978 recommended 
wilderness area all receive higher use levels 
than other trails in the recommended 
wilderness: the Timber Creek Overlook trail, 
the Observation Point trail, and the Narrows 
from Mystery Canyon to the mouth of 
Orderville Canyon. In recognition of their 
higher use levels, these three areas would be 
designated as special transition zones: the 
areas would be managed consistently with 
wilderness, but use levels would be 
permitted to be higher than in other zones in 
the recommended wilderness area. 


Research Natural Areas 


Research natural areas are integral to 
management and long-term monitoring of 
park resources. They serve as baseline 
reference areas to compare and assess the 
condition of more intensively used areas of 
the park. In addition, research natural areas 
protect significant examples of natural and 
cultural resources from impacts of 
recreational use and provide opportunities 
for long- and short-term research within 
areas mostly unaffected by human activities. 
As such, research natural areas serve as 
important sources of information for broader 
management decisions affecting park 
resources and visitor use. 
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Under the preferred alternative the three 
existing research natural areas would be 
deauthorized, These areas were poorly doc- 
umented at the time they were established 
und do not specify the primary ecological 
components or processes to be studied and 
protected. Additionally, their boundaries 
were rather subjective and were poorly 
detined ecologically or administratively, 
making their management difficult. As a 
result, these research natural areas have 
mostly been ignored in park management 
since their designation. In some areas this 
resulted in uses that were inconsistent with 
their research natural area designations. 


Because the planning team has determined 
that well-managed and ecologically defined 
research natural areas are essential to achieve 
the purposes of Zion National Park, new 
research natural areas would be designated 
in this alternative. (See the text box on page 
74 for an explanation of how these areas 
were selected.) Several of the proposed 
research natural areas are more ecologically 
specific areas derived from the three existing 
research natural areas that would be deauth- 
orized. The new areas also are more suitable 
and possess a greater variety of ecological 
communities than the currently designated 
research natural areas. These are areas that 
park staff could manage more consistently 
with the intent of the research natural area 
national network. 


Under the preterred alternative the research 
natural area zone would be applied to the 
new research natural areas. The zone would 
cover 9,013 acres, which would make up 
about 6% of the park. Most of the research 
natural areas (8,893 acres) would be in the 
recommended wilderness; another 134 acres 
of potential wilderness would be included in 
this zone. The research natural areas in the 
preferred alternative would include undis- 
turbed watersheds and riparian corridors 
(Parunuweap, Goose Creek, upper Shunes 
Creek), some isolated mesa tops (e.g., Burnt 
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Summary of Saddle Stock Use Management 


e Saddle stock are limited to horses, mules, 
and burros. 


e All Zion Canyon trails from the rim down 
(with the exception of the Sandbench trail), 
Kolob Arch trail, Willis and Beartrap 
Canyons, the East Mesa trail below the 
junction with the Observation Point trail, the 
Taylor Creek trail, and Timber Creek 
Overlook trail would continue to be closed 
to all saddle stock. 


e Saddle stock use on authorized 
backcountry trails in the primitive zone 
would continue to be prohibited during 
spring thaws, during unusually wet periods, 
and at other times when their use would 
cause undue trail damage. 


e  Off-trail use of saddle stock in the primitive 
zone would continue to be permitted only in 
the lower Coalpits Wash from the trailhead 
to the junction with Scoggins Wash, 
Scoggins Wash, and Huber Wash. 


e Inthe primitive zone there would be an 
interim limit on group size: a maximum of 
six saddle stock and six people would be 
permitted per group. 


e Inthe primitive zone there would be an 
interim encounter rate limit: no more than 
one other stock group could be 
encountered per day. 


e Inthe primitive zone, overnight camping 
with saddle stock would be permitted only 
at one designated campsite in Hop Valley. 
A group would be pe: mitted to stay at this 
campsite only one night. 


e Inthe pristine zone no saddle stock would 
be allowed in order to avoid impacts to 
sensitive natural and cultural resources 
and other visitors. 
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Mountain, Greatheart Mesa, Inclined 
Temple, Crazy Quilt), selected honging 
gardens in Zion and Parunuweap Canyons 
(e.g., near Grotto Spring, Weeping Rock, 
and North Menu Falls), a representative area 
of slick rock between the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway and Parunuweap Canyon, and a 
relict pihon-juniper forest in the southeast 
corner of th: park. (See appendix | for a list 
of all of the research natural areas that would 


be designated under the preferred alternative, 


along with a description of the attributes of 
these areas.) 


The research natural areas would be open 
only to authorized research and NPS-guided 
educational trips — recreational use would 
be prohibited. Actions park managers could 
take in this zone include: 


¢ providing offsite interpretation on the 
values of these areas 


¢ allowing minimal trail and campsite 
construction if essential to provide 
access to temporary research equipment 
(¢.g., decess to a temporary water 
gauging station) 


e installing temporary research equipment 
if no practical alternative exists for 
achieving research goals and where 
consistent with the Wilderness Act 


PROPOSED BOUNDARY 
ADJUSTMENTS AND EASEMENTS 


The National Park Service would propose 
several boundary adjustments and the 
acquisition of access and conservation 
easements tn this alternative. Congressional 
authorization would be required for the 
National Park Service to pursue the 
boundary adjustments and to acquire 
easements on private lands. 
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Selection of New Research Natural Areas 


To select areas to be designated as research 
natural areas, the process described in the 
NPS “Natural Resources Management 
Guideline” (NPS 1990) was followed, incor- 
porating resource data from the park geo- 
graphic information system and other data- 
bases and from information provided by 
interested scientists and the public. The 
analysis of resource sensitivities and vaiues, 
using the geographic information system. is 
described in appendix E. The new research 
natural areas were selected to represent and 
include important physical processes. biological 
species and communities. and cultural 
resources within landscapes of applicable size 
to allow them to be affected primarily by natural 
forces. Therefore the new research natural 
areas range in size from less than an acre in 
the case of protecting a hanging garden vege- 
tation community to more than 1,000 acres to 
study the hydrologic and geologic processes at 
work in a slickrock watershed. Landscape units 
were selected that contain outstanding 
examples of several ecological units and 
multiple resource attributes. 


Under section 604(b)(4) of the National 
Parks and Recreation Act (PL 95-625). 
Congress specifically directed the National 
Park Service to identify proposed boundary 
adjustments in park general management 
plans. The Park Service would propose 
boundary adjustments for Zion National Park 
through land transfers from the Bureau of 
Land Management. The map on page 77 
shows the general locations of these 
boundary adjustments. The planning team 
has determined that all of the proposed 
boundary changes satisfy the NPS criteria 
for boundary adjustments. (The evaluation of 
the boundary proposals and easements is on 
file at park headquarters. ) 


The proposed boundary adjustments also 
must meet the requirements of Public Law 
101-628. Section 1216 requires an evalua- 
tion of each proposed addition, including an 
assessment of the impact of the boundary 
adjustment. Section 1217 requires the 
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National Park Service to consult with others 
on the proposal, to estimate the cost of 
acquisition, and to identify the relative 
priority for acquisition of each parcel. This 
plan does not address these legislative 
requirements, however, the legislative 
proposal and accompanying support 
materials that are submitted to Congress 
would address these requirements. 


BLM Land Transfers 


The National Park Service would propose 
four BLM wilderness study areas adjacent to 
Zion, totaling 640 acres, to be included in 
the. park boundary (see the Proposed Park 
Boundary Adjustments and Adjacent 
Landownership map). These areas include: 
Watchman (480 acres); Middle Fork of 
Taylor Creek (40 acres); Beartrap Canyon 
(40 acres); and the southern part of the 
Goose Creek area (80 acres). 


These parcels are small, isolated areas man- 
aged by the Bureau of Land Management. 
The boundary changes would bring into the 
park the heads of canyons or incorporate 
complete drainages and other prominent 
features that visitors already associate with 
Zion. The changes also would enable park 
staff to manage all of the subject canyons, 


provide increased protection for other natural 


and cultural resources in the park (e.g., Mex- 
ican spotted owl habitat), provide visitors 
with additional challenging hiking oppor- 
tunities, and promote more efficient man- 
agement of the areas. These land transfers 
would be consistent with the recommenda- 
tions in the Dixie Resource Area Resource 
Management Plan (BLM 1998). 


it would be the intention of the National 
Park Service to administer and protect the 
proposed BLM wilderness study area 
acquisitions in keeping with NPS Manage- 
ment Policies and Director's Order 41 
(Wilderness Preservation and Management). 


The Preferred Alternative 


In keeping with established guidelines, the 
National Park Service would subsequently 
initiate the administrative process needed to 
recommend to Congress the addition of these 
units to the national wilderness preservation 
system as either NPS “designated” or 
“potential” wilderness. 


In addition to these areas, the Park Service 
would propose approximately 311 acres on 
the adjacent Rockville Bench for transter to 
the park. The boundary adjustment would 
preserve the park's scenic qualities, elimi- 
Nate or Mitigate impacts On its natural and 
cultural resources, and promote more 
efficient management of the park. Thus, the 
proposal would satisfy the NPS criteria for 
boundary adjustments. Both the Bureau of 
Land Management and the town of 
Rockville would be amenable to this land 
transfer. The Park Service and Bureau of 
Land Management would enter into an 
interim memorandum of agreement for the 
Park Service to manage the tract until the 
proposed boundary adjustment is approved. 


Acquisition of Access Easements 


An casement ts an interest in property 
restricting certain uses of land or giving a 
right to another entity to make limited use of 
the land. An access easement gives the 
public a right to pass through a property 
owner's land. All current and future owners 
of the land would be legally bound to follow 
the provisions of the easement agreement. 


The National Park Service would seek nine 
access easements, totaling approximately 15 
miles, on lands outside the park boundary 
(see the Proposed Park Boundary Adjust- 
ments and Adjacent Landownership map). 
The easements include: 


e the North Fork of the Virgin 
River/Virgin River Narrows (3 miles) 


e Orderville Canyon (0.25 mile) 
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¢ Ponderosa Ranch area (two separate 
easements, totaling 3 miles) 


¢ Anasazi Plateau (1.3 miles) 
¢ Camp Creek (1 mile) 


¢ Horse Ranch Mountain area (three 
separate easements totaling 6.5 miles) 


The Park Service believes the easements 
would ensure that visitors and park person- 
nel continue to have access in perpetuity to 
relatively inaccessible parts of the park. 
Several of the easements provide access to 
existing trailheads and popular routes. With- 
out these easements, visitor access could be 
severely restricted and park managers would 
not be able to adequately protect and pre- 
serve park resources or complete resource 
management projects and studies in remote 
parts of the park. 


Acquisition of Conservation Easements on 
Adjacent Private Lands 


As noted in “Affected Environment,” private 
lands abut Zion's boundary in many loca- 
tions. Most of these areas are undeveloped, 
but several landowners are developing or are 
considering developments on their property. 
Developments or other uses on these parcels 
could adversely affect the scenic qualities of 
the park and visitor experiences. Three pri- 
vately owned adjacent areas are of particular 
concern: 
« the Kolob Terrace area south of 
Spendlove Knoll (1,500 acres) 


e the Anasazi Plateau subdivision area east 
of the Rockville Bench (400 acres) 


¢ parcels in the North Fork of the Virgin 
River near the northeast corner of the 
park (320 acres) 


Th!» onal Park Service would seek legis- 
lat © auiaority to acquire conservation 
ea! 008 for these areas and for other 


potential areas near the park on a willing- 
seller basis, or would encourage local gov- 
ernmental entities or nonprofit groups to 
acquire these easements, These easements 
would benefit the landowners and would not 
remo’ . any privately owned land from the 
tax rolls. In some cases as with the Anasazi 
Plateau subdivision, the landowner is able to 
cluster the new homes in the development 
and dedicate the remaining portion to an 
Open space conservation agreement as pro- 
vided for by Springdale’s zoning ordinances. 


PROPOSALS FOR WILD, SCENIC, 
AND RECREATIONAL RIVER 
DESIGNATION 


As part of the planning process for Zion, a 
study was conducted to determine whether 
any of the rivers in the park and on six adja- 
cent Bureau of Land Management river 
segments should be recommended for inclu- 
sion in the national wild and scenic rivers 
system. Appendix F contains this wild and 
scenic river evaluation. The planning team 
determined that five rivers and their tribu- 
taries would be eligible and suitable for 
inclusion in the system: 


e the North Fork of the Virgin River above 
and below the Temple of Sinawava (two 
segments) 


¢ the East Fork of the Virgin River 
¢ North Creek 

¢ La Verkin Creek 

¢ Taylor Creek 


In addition all six BLM segments evaluated 
were found eligible and suitable, with the 
exception of the upstream |.7-mile segment 
of Shunes Creek from the Kane County line 
to the dryfall. All of these rivers and their 
tributaries would be proposed for wild, 
scenic, and recreational river designation 
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TABLE 1: PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION OF RIVERS IN ZION NATIONAL PARK AND ON ADJACENT BLM Lanos 


River Classification |River Classification 
North Fork of the Virgin River, Wild North Creek Wild 
above the Temple of Sinawava 
Kolob Creek (incl. BLM segment) [Wild Wildcat Canyon Wild 
Goose Creek (incl. BLM segment) |Wild _Right Fork Wild 
Imlay Creek Wild Left Fork Wild 
Orderville Canyon Wild Grapevine Wash Scenic 
Deep Creek Wild Wolt Springs Wash Scenic 
Mystery Canyon Wild Pine Spring Wash Scenic 
North Fork of the Virgin River Recreational Russell Gulch Wild 
below the Temple of Sinawava 
Birch Creek Canyon Wild Little Creek Wild 
Pine Creek (excluding the Wild La Verkin Creek Wild 
segment below the lowest 
switchback west of the tunnel on 
Zion-Mt.Carmel Highway 
Pine Creek (below the switchback | Recreational 
to confluence with the North Fork 
Virgin 
Oak Creek Recreational Willis Creek (incl. BLM Wild 
segment) 
Heaps Canyon Wild Beartrap Canyon (incl. BLM Wild 
segment) | 
Behunin Canyon Wild Currant Creek Wild 
Echo Canyon Wild Cane Creek Wiid 
Clear Creek Recreational Timber Creek Wild 
East Fork of the Virgin River Wild Hop Valley Creek Wild 
Shunes Creek (incl. BLM Wild Taylor Creek Wild 
segment), excluding the segment 
from the water diversion to the 
western park boundary 
Shunes Creek from the western | Recreational North Fork Wild 
park boundary to the water 
diversion 
Middle Fork From east of the /|Scenic 
park boundary along the Kolob 
Canyons Road for 1 mile 
The rest of the Middle Fork Wild 
(including the BLM segment) 
South Fork Wild 
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under the preferred alternative. Table | lists 
the proposed classifications for the rivers and 
their tributaries. (Tributaries are listed beneath 
the main stems.) See the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers map for locations of the rivers and their 
tributaries. 


The Zion National Park Water Rights 
Settlement Agreement provides comprehen- 
sive protection of Zion National Park rivers. 
The National Park Service would support 
Wild and Scenic Rivers authorizing legislation 
that recognizes this Agreement as constituting 
the reserved water rights for the park and does 
not reserve more water for the park than ts 
provided for in the Agreement. In this way the 
National Park Service can honor its commit- 
ments made in negotiating the Agreement. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Priorities and Funding 


The National Park Service would implement 
new developments and management actions 
proposed under this alternative over the next 
20 years as funding became available. The 
Park Service would establish partnerships with 
other agencies or groups to implement several 
actions described in this alternative. The 
management emphasis would shift under the 
preferred alternative, requiring a reallocation 
of staff among the different park programs. 


Given adequate tunding, the highest priority 
would be given to implement actions that 
serve the following functions: 


e address crucial resource protection needs 


¢ address visitor and employee safety 
concerns 


e remedy serious infrastructure concerns 


¢ accommodate immediate interpretation or 
visitor use needs 
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Priority actions also must be accomplished 
before subsequent steps are taken, and could 
be accomplished fairly quickly with relatively 
little time and money. 


Future Planning and Research Needs 


Park managers would prepare several “step- 
down” implementation plans and studies upon 
completion of the General Management Plan. 
These more detailed implementation plans 
would describe how the Park Service would 
achieve the desired conditions outlined in the 
General Management Plan by describing 
specific actions park managers intend to take 
in Zion to ensure that resources are protected, 
and visitors continued to have opportunities 
for high quality experiences. The Park Service 
would seek public input in preparing all of 
these plans and would prepare additional 
environmental documentation as needed to 
comply with the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 


The highest priority implementation plan 
would be the wilderness management plan. 
Carrying capacity studies also would be done 
for the front and backcountry. (For details on 
the carrying capacity studies, see page 60.) 
These studies and plan wouid be completed 
within five years of the approval of the 
General Management Plan. 


The wilderness management plan would 
address a variety of topics, either as plan 
components or stand-alone plans: 


e carrying capacity: appropriate uses and 
use levels, including hikers and saddle 
stock use 


¢ minimum requirement documentation: 
guidelines for the use of “minimum 
requirement” that apply to all adminis- 
trative decisions within the recommended 
wilderness 
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* resource issues: other visitor and resource 
impacts, reservation systems, human 


e waste, signs, resource monitoring, and fire 
management 


e climbing/canyoneering: locations, use 
levels, and resource issues 


e river management: strategies for managing 
water use in and from the park’s recom- 
mended wilderness 


e commercial guiding: whether or not 
commercial guiding should be allowed in 
the recommended wilderness, and if so 
how it should be managed 


In addition to these follow-up actions specific 
to the park’s recommended wilderness, there 
are other implementation plans that would be 
needed. These plans would include: 


e river management: detailed strategies for 
managing the North Fork of the Virgin 
River 


e water resources: parkwide water issues, 
including a water supply, treatment, and 
conservation study 


e air tour management: protection of natural 
quiet and natural sounds 


e soundscape management: preservation of 
the natural soundscapes and mitigation of 
intrusive noise from sources other than air 
tours 


¢ commercial: ices: commercial services 
necessary and appropriate in the park’s 
frontcountry 


e transportation plan: assess the need tor 
expanding the current shuttle system 


Congressional authorization would be sought 
for preparing a related lands study in the next 
one to three years. The purpose of the study 
would be to identify key lands that are integral 


The Preferred Alternative 


to maintaining ecological integrity and long- 
range conservation of critical natural and 
cultural resources. The study should 
encompass public lands that might be consid: 
ered for inclusion in the national park, as well 
as public and private lands, which might be 
managed cooperatively with willing parties 
under easements, agreements or other means. 
The study should also consider the availability 
of adjacent lands for accommodating 
increased recreational use, include an analysis 
of the local economic impact of alternatives 
for managing the Zion National Park 
ecosystem, and determine the ecological 
boundaries necessary to ensure integrity of 
park resources and natural processes. 


Cost Implications 


The planning team prepared general estimates 
of the costs for the construction of new 
facilities, the removal of facilities, the 
rehabilitation/restoration of areas, and other 
actions. The team also calculated one-time 
staff costs associated with implementing the 
alternative (primarily NPS employee costs 
associated with construction actions and 
implementation planning) and annual full-time 
employee costs (primarily associated with 
operating facilities, and conducting research 
and monitoring). 


Table 2 displays the relative costs of imple- 
menting the preferred alternative in 1999 
dollars. Administrative costs, such as design 
and compliance costs, are included in the 
bottom totals. However, the costs of acquiring 
easements are not identified. Costs also are not 
included for expanding shuttle systems outside 
of the Zion Canyon, such as along the Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway. (Park managers would 
determine these costs in a future transportation 
plan.) The actual cost of implementing the 
preferred alternative would ultimately depend 
on funding by the National Park Service and 
Congress over the life of the plan. 
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The cost figures shown in table 2 (and in the 
other action alternatives) are only intended to 
give a very rough idea of the relative costs of 
the preferred alternative compared to the other 
alternatives. The estimates are general and 
should not be used for budgeting purposes. 
Actual costs to the Naiional Park Service will 
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vary depending on if and when the actions are 
implemented, the size and location of facili- 
ties, and contributions by partners and volun- 
teers. Most of the specifics about the size and 
location of possible developments will be de- 
cided in subsequent, more detailed planning 
and design. 
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TABLE 2: RELATIVE COSTS FOR MAJOR CaPiTAL CONSTRUCTION AND ANNUAL 
OPERATIONS FOR THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Capital Costs/ 
Construction/ One-Time Staff Costs | Annual Staff Costs 
Area and Actions Restoration (# of FTEs / cost)' (# of FTEs / cost) 


Kolob Canyons Area 


Modify visitor facilities, and add 
maintenance and administrative 
offices $515,000 1 FTE / $51,000 3 FTE / $135,000 


Kolob Terrace Area 


Build and staff a focused visitor 
facility/ ranger residence/office on 
BLM land and remove and 
rehabilitate the Firepit Knoll area $515,000 2 FTE / $87,000 3 FTE / $127,000 


Lava Point Area 
Replace employee residence $264,000 1 FTE / $29,000 0 
Main Zion Canyon 


Restore the North Fork Virgin | 
River (low to high ranges) $119,000 - $884,000 2 FTE / $70,000 0 


East Entrance & The Zion- Mt. 
Carmel Highway 

Build/upgrade visitor facilities $85,000! 1 FTE / $29,000 0, 
Other General Actions 


Manage backcountry areas, 
deauthorize current research 
natural areas and authorize new 


ones 2 FTE / $73,000 3 FTE / $122,000 
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Implementation Plans 
Prepare plans and studies (e.g., 
wilderness, carrying capacity, air 
tour management, commercial 
services) . 15 FTEs / $650,000 7 FTE / $266,000 
Total Costs*| $2,022,000 - $3,055,000} 24 FTE/$1,088,000) 16 FTE/ $715,000 
Note: This table does not include costs for shuttle systems and easements. 

1. FTE = full-time equivalent. One FTE is one person working 40 hours per week 

2. Administrative costs have been added to the total cost and FTE figures. 
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ALTERNATIVE A: PROVIDE ADDITIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR USE 
AND ACCESS 


CONCEPT 


The emphasis of alternative A is on 
providing opportunities for more widespread 
and increased use of Zion, while still 
protecting resources and providing 
opportunities for wilderness experiences. 
Under this alternative, park managers would 
improve access inside the park by upgrading 
or building trails; designating new trail 
routes; and providing additional visitor 
facilities, including picnic areas, interpretive 
facilities, and backcountry campsites. As in 
the preferred alternative, the management 
zones would be applied throughout the park, 
which would limit visitor numbers in certain 
areas. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIES 


In addition to all of the desired conditions 
and strategies described in the “Park Policies 
and Practices” chapter, park managers would 
follow several other management directions 
and strategies under alternative A. These 
general manacvement strategies would be the 
same as those described under the preferred 
alternative. That is, park managers would 
implement the same strategies for both 
alternatives with regard to general natural 
resource management, air quality, water 
supply and conservation, visitor use 
management, and levels and types of park 
development. They also would implement 
the same desired conditions and strategies 
under both alternatives for operating the 
Zion Canyon Lodge and managing the North 
Fork of the Virgin River. The same interim 
use limits for hikers and saddle stock also 
would be applied under this alternative. 
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Natural Resource Mitigation Measures 


Under Alternative A, park staff would follow all 
of the natural resource mitigation measures 
described earlier under “Park Policies and 
Practices” and under the preferred alterna- 
tive. 


Alternative A differs from the preferred 
alternative in that alternative A proposes a 
different zoning scheme, and park managers 
would follow different zone-specific 
management strategies. 


ZONE ALLOCATION AND RELATED 
ACTIONS 


As in the preferred alternative, under 
alternative A, the park would be divided into 
various zones. The same potential 
management zones would be applied as 
under the preferred alternative, but they 
would be applied in different configurations. 
(See appendix D for additional details on the 
zones.) 


The map for alternative A shows how the 
park would be zoned. The map shows the 
zones as both large polygons and as narrow 
corridors that follow trails, routes, and 
drainages. It should be noted that this zoning 
map shows how private inholdings and other 
lands with private water and mineral rights 
within Zion National Park would be 
managed if they were acquired in the future. 
Until the private rights (as shown on the 
Wilderness Recommendation and Land 
Status map) were acquired or relinquished, 
the National Park Service would recognize 
that the inholdings were private lands and 
would respect the valid rights of the 
landowners and mineral and water right 
owners. 
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Under this zoning scheme, the Park Service 
would include about 61% of the park in the 
primitive zone. The pristine zone would 
cover the second largest portion of the park 
(31%), and would include the East Fork of 
the Virgin River, the area surrounding and 
east of the three forks of Timber Creek, 
upper part of the Narrows, Orderville 
Canyon, a large area around the Watchman, 
several of the canyons north of the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway, and a large block of land 
west of Zion Canyon. Like the preferred 
alternative, the Park Service would include 
most of the park’s backcountry in primitive 
and pristine zones. The vast majority of 
these areas are not accessible to most 
visitors, however, due to the park’s steep 
topography (see Access to the Backcountry 
map in the Affected Environment part). 
These zones also would be consistent with 
most of the park being proposed as 
wilderness. 


About 4% of the park would be zoned as 
research natural areas, including the slopes 
of Parunuweap Canyon and Shunesburg 
Mountain, the upper end of Coalpits Wash. 
upper Shunes Creek, Cane and Current 
Creeks, and several isolated mesa tops and 
hanging gardens. 


Frontcountry high and low development, 
transition, and administrative zones would 
be designated in readily accessible areas. 
Frontcountry low development zones, 
accounting for about 2% of the park, would 
be present at the east entrance along the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, a large area 
along the Kolob-Terrace Road, and the Lava 
Point area. About 1% of the park would be 
in transition zones, including much of the 
floor of Zion Canyon, the Riverside Walk 
and lower end of the Narrows, Sand Bench, 
Weeping Rock/Hidden Canyon, Observation 
Point, and Emerald Pools trails, Middle Fork 
of Taylor Creek, and the Timber Creek 
Overlook. Frontcountry high development 
zones, encompassing about |% of the park, 
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would be located at the south park entrance, 
in Zion Canyon up to the Temple of 
Sinawava, along the Zion-Mt. Carmel! 
Highway, and along the Kolob Canyons 
Road. The administrative zone would cover 
about 0.2% of the park, primarily in Oak 
Creek, and near the entrances to Kolob 
Canyons and Lava Point. 


The pristine, primitive, and research natural 
area zones would primarily lie within the 
recommended wilderness area. However, 
several of these zones, totaling 6,091 acres 
(about 4% of the park), would lie outside the 
recommended and potential wilderness 
areas. These areas would include the area 
south of the powerline corridor in the 
Coalpits area; an area above Lava Point, 
north of the roads to the MIA camp; and 
several areas near the Kolob Canyons, 
Kolob-Terrace. and Zion-Mt. Carmel Roads. 
These pristine. primitive, and research 
natural areas would be managed the same 
way as the zones Were managed in the 
recommended wilderness area. 


Frontcouniry Areas 


Kolob Canyons Road Area. Under 
alternative A, the Kolob Canyons Road 
entrance area would be a trontcountry high 
development zone. The Kolob Canyons 
visitor center would be expanded and other 
actions would be taken similar to those of 
the preferred alternative. These actions 
include adding a picnic area and a nature 
trail. 


The Park Service also would designate the 
entire road corridor to its terminus at the 
Timber Creek Overlook as a frontcountry 
high development zone. Under this 
alternative, park staff would allow visitor 
traffic on the road to substantially increase 
but would not operate a shuttle system. 
Managers could improve trailheads/parking 
areas and add interpretive facilities along the 
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road, In addition, picnic sites at the Timber 
Creek Overlook, the Middle Fork of Taylor 
Creek, and the South Fork of Taylor Creek 
parking lots would be added. Trailhead 
parking areas also would be adjusted to meet 
desired conditions for the trails, 


The Timber Creek Overlook trail and the 
trail along the Middle Fork of Taylor Creek 
would be managed as special transition 
zones because they lie within the recom- 
mended wilderness area. They would be 
maintained to meet wilderness requirements, 
but higher use levels would be allowed than 
on the majority of the recommended 
wilderness (see also the section on the 
recommended wilderness). 


The area to the north of the entrance would 
be an administrative zone. Therefore, actions 
that could be taken in this zone would be the 
same as described in the preferred alternative 
(e.g., add administrative offices and 
maintenance facilities). 


Kolob-Terrace Road Area. All of this area 
would be a 

cone, including the portion of the Kolob- 
Terrace Road corridor within the park and 
most of the large nonwilderness area east 
and west of the road in the vicinity of 
Grapevine Wash. If visitor numbers in this 
area increased in the future, park staff would 
take action to ensure that a rural experience 
was maintained (e.g., they would offer a 
shuttle to transport visitors). Other actions 
that could be taken in this area would be to 
add picnic sites at the Hop Valley and 
Wildcat Canyon trailheads and add parking 
spaces and restrooms at existing trailheads. 
Because the zone is much larger in 
alternative A than the other alternatives, an 
additional possible action would be to build 
a bicycle trail paralleling the entire road 
from the proposed facility on BLM lands 
near North Creek (see below) to the Lava 
Point area and associated parking at existing 
or new trailheads within the park. (This 
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would require cooperation with the county, 
the state, and possibly some private 
landowners on road segments that were not 
within park boundaries. ) 


As in the preferred alternative, with the 
agreement of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Park Service would build a 
focused visitor facility/ranger residence/ 
office and restrooms on BLM lands near the 
park boundary at North Creek. The staff at 
this facility would provide visitors with park 
information, issue permits, possibly collect 
fees, and establish a Park Service presence 
on this side of the park. 


Ir, alternative A the existing Firepit Knoll 
administrative area and its associated access 
road woula be in a primitive zone. The 
ranger residence and road would not be 
consistent with the desired conditions of the 
primitive zone. Thus, once the new focused 
visitor facility/ranger residence on the 
Kolob-Terrace Road was built, the Firepit 
¥ noll ranger residence and its access road 
would be removed and the area restored to 
natura! conditions. 


Lava Point Area. Most of this area, includ- 
ing the Lava Point campground and picnic 
area, would be a frontcountry low develop- 
ment zone. The following actions would be 
taken in this area: 


¢ build a new focused visitor facility and 
adding naturetrails*- “~~ ** - 


¢ expand the existing Lava Point 
campground by up to six sites (doubling 
the existing capacity) and possibly 
making water available 


« add up to four new picnic sites (for a 
cumulative total of ten) 


Also, if visitor numbers increased in this 
area, park managers would take action to 
ensure that the opportunity to experience a 
rural environment was maintained, such as 
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limiting the number of private vehicles or 
offering a shuttle to transport visitors, 


Unlike the preferred alternative, in 
alternative A, the roads leading east of Lava 
Point onto private land outside the park also 
would be 

zones, To meet the desired zone conditions 
of allowing public access in a fairly 
structured rural environment, the roads east 
of the existing gate (at the West Rim 
trailhead) would be opened to public 

mot wized use. Like the preferred alternative, 
the area to the north of the entrance would be 
an administrative zone, which would support 
the management of this part of the park. The 
existing ranger residence at Lava Point 
would be replaced with a new residence. 


South Entrance and the Main Zion 
Canyon Area. Under alternative A, the Park 
Service would apply a mix of frontcountry 
high development, primitive transition, and 
administrative zones to this part of the park. 
The location of the zones and the associated 
necessary or allowable actions generally 
would be the same as in the preferred 
alternative. However, in alternative A, all of 
Hidden Canyon (including the route through 
the canyon) would be in a transition zone. 


The Observation Point trail, the Hidden 
Canyon trail (including the route through the 
canyon), and the lower Narrows from Order- 
ville Canyon south to Mystery Canyon, 
would be managed as <pecial transition 
zones because they lie within the recom- 
mended wilderness area (see also the section 
on the recommended wilderness). 


East Entrance and the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway Area. The road corridor and east 


entrance area would be frontcountry high 


development zones. Like the preferred 
alternative, in alternative A a few picnic 


sites, restrooms, and associated parking 
spaces may be added along the road, pulloffs 
may be removed and rehabilitated, and a 
voluntary shuttle system may be initiated to 
better transport visitors to this area and 
reduce parking congestion. In addition, 
under alternative A park staff could provide 
focused visitor facilities and one or two short 
nature trails. As in the preferred alternative, 
the short access road to the East Rim 
trailhead and an area north of the cast 
entrance would be frontcountry low 
development zones. Actions that could be 
taken here would be the same described for 
the preferred alternative (e.g., formalize 
parking, add picnic sites and a restroom). 


The Canyon Overlook trail would be a 
transition zone. The actions that could be 
taken would be the same as those described 
in the preferred alternative (e.g., adding 
more interpretive signs, improving the 
parking area). 


The existing administrative area at the east 
entrance would be an administrative zone. In 
this alternative administrative and/or 
maintenance facilities would be added to 
support the increase in visitor services and 
facilities in this area. 


Outside the recommended wilderness, on the 
park’s east boundary, the East Rim trailhead 
would be a frontcountry low development 
zone. This trailhead/ parking area would be 
improved to enhance visitor access to this 
area. 
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Recommended Wilderness 


Under alternative A, the park staff would 
continue to manage a total of 132,615 acres 
(about 90% of the park) as wilderness, the 
same as the no-action alternative (see the 
Recommended Wilderness and Land Status 
map). This is consistent with the 1978 
wilderness recommendation, with a few 
changes that reflect the acquisition of 
inholdings, state surface ownership and 
mineral nghts, grazing mghts, and water 
rights since that ume. (The acreage figures 
also differs trom the 1978 figures due to the 
inclusion of a valid existing water right on 
Camp Creek that had been overlooked in 
1978, and due to the use of more accurate 
ecographic information system maps.) In 
recognition of valid private mghts, an 
additional 4,175 acres (3% of the park) 
would continue to be administered as 
potential wilderness — lands that currently 
do not quality for wilderness designation due 
to nonconforming or incompatible uses (e.¢.. 
private inholdings, private water rights). If 
and when these rights were relinquished or 
acquired, the potential wilderness would 
either become part of the wilderness recom- 
mendation or be included as designated 
wilderness. 


Like the preferred alternative, in alternative 
A the recommended wilderness area would 
be primarily zoned as pristine, primitive, or 


Primitive Zones. The primitive zone would 
be applied to 82,319 acres in the recom- 
mended wilderness, which would include 
several trails and routes. (An additional 
3,994 acres of potential wilderness would be 
included in this zone.) On occasion mana- 
gers may need to limit or reduce visitor 
numbers on the Narrows route from the 
northern park boundary to Orderville 
Canyon, Orderville Canyon itself, and along 
the La Verkin Creek trail. The existing use 
limits for the Left Fork of North Creek and 
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for camping along the West Rim and La 
Verkin Creek/Hop Valley traily would 
continue us interim limits and would be 
reexamined in the carrying capacity studies 
and wilderness management plan. Managers 
may need to place limits on future visitor use 
elsewhere in the primitive zones, if visitor 
use levels increased to the point that desired 
conditions were not being met. 


In several areas of the park managers could 
improve Visitor access by adding some trails 
or clearly delineated routes in areas that were 
able to withstand increased human use (e.g. 
in areas Where there are no spotted owls or 
other concerns regarding resources). There 
would be a greater potential for adding trails 
or routes in this alternative compared to the 
preferred alternative because more of the 
park would be zoned primitive as opposed to 
pristine. The topography in this area would 
be most conducive to improving access by: 


* upgrading existing trails and routes 
in the area adjacent to Lava Point, 
Horse Pasture Plateau, and the three 
fingers of Timber Creek 


* constructing additional narrow, 
unsurfaced trails or new routes in the 
above areas and in the Horse Ranch 
Mountain. Langston Mountain, Pine 
Spring. Checkerboard Mesa, and 
Cougar Mountain areas 


e adding narrow unsurfaced trails in 
* some of the lower reaches of the side 
canyons on either side of the Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway. 


Designated campsites also could be estab- 
lished in the primitive zone, albeit outside 
sensitive resource areas. The number of 
potential new campsites would be greater in 
this alternative than under the preferred 
alternative due to the greater portion of the 
park that would be in primitive zones. 


Pristine Zones. The pristine zone would be 
applied to 44,092 acres in the recommended 
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wilderness, which would include several 
known routes. In general, existing conditions 
meet the undeveloped, low use nature of this 
zone. However, to ensure that visitors 
encounter few if any other groups in the 
Mystery Canyon route, managers may need 
to limit or reduce visitor numbers (currently 
the route receives low to moderate use). In 
the future, managers may need to place 
limits on visitor use elsewhere in the pristine 
zones, as well, if visitor use levels increased 
to the point that desired conditions were not 
being met. Other actions that could be taken 
in the pristine zone would be the same as 
described in the preferred alternative (e.g. 
remove signs of human evidence and restore 
natural conditions in areas where necessary, 
as determined by park managers). 


Under alternative A, a corridor along the 
Parunuweap Canyon following the river 
floodplain up to Labyrinth Falls would be a 
pristine zone. This pristine zone would be 
managed differently from other pristine 
zones. Park managers would open this 
corridor to limited numbers of NPS or NPS- 
sanctioned guided interpretive trips. Public 
access into the canyon would be permitted 
only under the following conditions: 


¢ The frequency and type of trips per- 
mitted in this area would depend on 
whether a reliable access route could 
be established across private land 


- into the lower end of the canyon. 


« All trips would be NPS or NPS-sanc- 
tioned guided interpretive trips. 


¢ Day trips would be emphasized, and 
group size would be limited to no 
more than nine people. including the 
guide. 

e Overnight use may be permitted, but 
camping would be allowed only in 
designated areas, and group size 
would be limited to five individuals, 
including the guide. 


_—— 


¢ To ensure that riparian resources are 
protected, all groups would follow a 
designated trail, which would have 
river access points. 


¢ Public access would not be permitted 
from January 15 through June 15, 
which would cover the majorty of 
the bighorn sheep lambing. 
Southwest flycatcher nesting, and 
Virgin spinedace spawning periods 
Park staff may impose other closure 
periods based on other sensitive 
resources. 


Transition Zones. Ordinarily. transition 
zones would not be compatible with recom 
mended wilderness. However, five areas 
within the 1978 recommended wilderness 
area all receive higher use levels than other 
trails in the recommended wilderness: the 
Middle Fork of Taylor Creek, Timber 
Creek Overlook trail, Observation Point trail. 
Hidden Canyon trail from the mouth of the 
slot canyon to the trail terminus, and the 
Narrows from Orderville Canyon south to 
Mystery Canyon. In recognition of their 
higher use levels, these five areas would be 
designated as special transition zones: the 
areas would be managed consistently with 
wilderness. but use levels would be 
permitted to be higher than in other zones in 
the recommended wilderness area. 


- ° 
Research Natural Areas 


Like the preferred alternative. under 
alternative A the three existing research 
natural areas would be deauthorized. In 
alternative A the number of research natural 
areas and their acreage would be less than in 
the preferred alternative due to the emphasis 
in this alternative on recreational use and 
access. However, the units and acreage 
would still provide the basic components 
needed to form an effective set of research 
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natural areas and meet the intent for research 
and long-term monitoring. 


The research natural area zone would be 
applied to 6,145 acres, most of which would 
lie in the recommended wilderness, These 
areas are believed to be more suitable and 
possess a greater variety of ecological 
communities than those currently designated 
as research natural areas. They also could be 
managed more consistently with the intent of 
the research natural area national network. 
The research natural areas in alternative A 
would include a section of the existing 
Coalpits route (upper Coalpits Wash), most 
of Parunuweap Canyon (except for the river 
corridor included as a pristine zone, as noted 
above), the Shunesburg Mountain area, some 
isolated mesa tops (e.g., Burnt Mountain, 
Greatheart Mesa), selected hanging gardens 
in Zion and Parunuweap canyons (¢.g., near 
Grotto spring, Weeping Rock, and North 
Menu Falls), and riparian corridors (upper 
Shunes, Cane and Current Creeks). (See 
appendix I for a list of all of the research 
natural areas that would be designated under 
alternative A, along with their resource 
attributes.) These areas would be open only 
to authorized research and NPS-guided 
educational trips — recreational use would 
be prohibited. Other actions that park 
managers could take would be the same as 
those described for the preferred alternative. 


PROPOSED BOUNDARY 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Under alternative A, the Park Service would 
propose the same boundary adjustments as 
the preferred alternative. The Park Service 
would propose a total of five land transfers 
with the Bureau of Land Management 
(totaling approximately 950 acres), nine 
access easements (totaling approximately 15 
miles in length), and three conservation 
easements (totaling approximately 2,220 
acres) under alternative A. The Park Service 
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and Bureau of Land Management would 
enter into an interim memorandum of 
understanding for the Park Service to 
manage the Rockville Bench tract until if 
and when this proposed boundary adjustment 
is approved, 


It would be the intention of the Park Service 
io administer and protect the proposed BLM 
wilderness study area acquisitions in keeping 
with NPS Management Policies and 
Director's Order 41 (Wilderness Preserva- 
tion and Management). In keeping with 
established guidelines, the National Park 
Service would subsequently initiate the 
administrative process needed to finally 
recommend to Congress the addition of these 
units to the national wilderness preservation 
system as either NPS “designated” or 
“potential” wilderness. 


PROPOSALS FOR WILD, SCENIC, 
AND RECREATIONAL RIVER 
DESIGNATION 


Alternative A would propose the same 
drainages for inclusion in the national wild 
and scenic rivers system as the preferred 
alternative: the North Fork of the Virgin 
River above and below the Temple of 
Sinawava, the East Fork of the Virgin River, 
North Creek, La Verkin Creek, and Taylor 
Creek, and their tributaries. In addition, all 
six BLM segments evaluated were found to 
be eligible and suitable, with the exception 
of the upstream 1.7 mile segment of Shunes 
Creek, from Kane County line to the dry fall. 
(See table | for the proposed classifications 
of the drainages.) 


IMPLEMENTATION 
Priorities and Funding 
Like the preferred alternative, the Park 


Service would implement actions under 
alternative A over the next 20 years as 


| 
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funding became available. Park managers 
could establish partnerships with other 
agencies or groups to implement several of 
these actions, and would need to increase 
and reallocate staff within park programs to 
support the implementation of this 
alternative. Project priority would be based 
on the criteria listed under the preferred 
alternative. 


Under alternative A, the Park Service also 
would prepare all of the “step-down” 
implementation plans and studies described 
under the preferred alternative (e.g., a 
wilderness management plan, carrying 
capacity studies, river management plan, and 
commercial services plan). The Park Service 
would seek public input in the preparation of 
all of these plans and prepare additional 
environmental documentation as needed to 
comply with the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 


Cost Implications 


Table 3 displays the relative costs of 
implementing alternative A in 1999 dollars. 
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Alternative A: Provide Additional Opportunities for Use and Access 


The table shows general estimates of the 
costs for constructing new facilities, 
removing facilities, rehabilitating/restoring 
areas, and conducting other actions under 
alternative A. The table also displays one- 
time costs associated with implementing the 
alternative (primarily NPS employee costs 
associated with construction actions and 
implementation planning) and annual full- 
time employee costs (primarily associated 
with operating facilities and conducting 
research and monitoring). However, the table 
does not identify the costs of acquiring 
easements or include costs for expanding 
shuttle systems outside of the Zion Canyon, 
such as along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. 
(The Park Service would determine these 
costs in a future transportation plan.) 


The cost figures are only intended to give a 
very rough idea of the relative costs of 
alternative A compared to the other 
alternatives. All of the caveats regarding the 
cost figures described under the preferred 
alternative also apply to alternative A. 
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Alternative A_ Provide Additional Opportunies for Use and Access 


TABLE 3: Recative Costs FOR MAJOR Capital CONSTRUCTION AND ANNUAL OPERATIONS FOR ALTERNATIVE A 


Capital Costs/ "One-Time Statt Costs | Annual Staff Costs 
Area and Actions Construction | (#ofFTEs/cost)' — (# of FTEs/ cost) 
a 


Kolob Canyons Area 
Modify visitor facilities, and add 
maintenance and administrative offices $763,000, 2 FTE/ $80,000; 4FTE/ $182,000 
Kolob Terrace Area L it 


Build a focused visitor facility’ ranger | 
residence/office on BLM land, visitor 
facilities (e.g., bicycle trail), and remove 

_and rehabilitate the Firepit Knoll area $2,926,000. 6 FTE/$229.000' 4FTE/ $155,000 
‘Lava Point Area | | 
Add visitor facilities and replace | 

employee residence $368,000 4 FTE / $131,000 2 FTE / $75,000 
Main Zion Canyon | | | 


Restore the North Fork Virgin River (low 
to high ranges) $119,000 - $884,000 _ 2 FTE / $73,000 0 


| 


| 
| 
} 


-—? 


} 


East Entrance & The Zion-Mt. Carmel | 
Highway | 


Build visitor, administrative, and | 
“maintenance facilities | $840,000 7 FTE/$251.000 6 FTE / $238,000 


Other General Actions | | ma 
‘Manage backcountry areas, conduct 

NPS-guided interpretive trips through 

‘Parunuweap, deauthorize current | 


‘research natural areas and authorize 
new ones : 2FTE/ $73,000 _ 8 FTE / $335,000 


Implementation Plans | ia ia 
‘Prepare plans and studies (e.g, 

wilderness, Carrying Capacity, airtour 

management, commercial services) -- 15 FTE/$650.000 7 FTE / $266,000 
\ Total Costs*| $6,772,000 - 7,804,000, 38 FTE/$1,636,000' 31 FTE / $1,376,000 
‘Note The table does not include costs for shuttle systems and easements. 

1. FTE = full-time equivalent. One FTE is one person working 40 hours per week. 


2. Administrative costs have been added to the total cost figures. 


SS 
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ALTERNATIVE B: RESOURCE PROTECTION EMPHASIS 


CONCEPT 


The emphasis of alternative B is on providing 
increased protection for park resources while 
sull providing a range of visitor experiences, 
To protect park resources, strict limits would 
be imposed on the use of several trails and 
routes, and recreational use would be pro- 
hibited in several areas. There would be 
minimal new development in the park. As in 
the preferred alternative. management zones 
would be applied throughout the park, which 
would limit visitor numbers in more areas. 
(This alternative incorporates concepts from 
alternatives C and D in the October 1997 
“Alternatives Workbook.”’) 


Alternative B and the preferred alternative 
differ primarily in the zoning scheme and 
zone-specific actions that would be taken. The 
two alternatives also differ with regard to the 
Strategy for operating the shuttle system, the 
desired conditions and strategies for the Zion 
Canyon Lodge. and the adjustments to the 
wilderness proposal. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIES 


Natural Resource Mitigation Measures 


Under alternative B, the Park Service would follow 
all of the natural resource mitigation measures de- 
scribed earlier under “Park Policies and Practices” 
and under the preferred alternative. 


In addition to the desired conditions and 
strategies described in the “Park Policies and 
Practices” chapter, the Park Service would 
follow several other management directions 
and strategies under alternative B. Most of 
these general management strategies are the 
same as those described under the preferred 
alternative. These strategies include the 
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general management and natural resource 
management strategies, as well as the 
strategies for managing water quantity and 
quality, visitor use, and levels and types of 
park development. The same interim use 
limits for hikers and saddle stock also would 
be applied here. 


Management of the North Fork of the 
Virgin River 


In general, under alternative B, park managers 
would implement the same desired conditions 
and strategies described in the preferred 
alternative for managing the North Fork of the 
Virgin River. Although most of the river 
would be a primitive zone in the main Zion 
Canyon. this zoning would not affect the river 
restoration effort. (The gabions and nprap 
along the nver are inconsistent with the 
primitive zone conditions, but in this case, 
some artificial structures may be retained to 
protect the road and other facilities in the 
canyon.) Also under alternative B, all water 
collection structures at the springs would be 
removed. 


Zion Canyon Lodge 


Zion Canyon Lodge, currently owned by the 
National Park Service, has historically pro- 
vided food and lodging to park visitors in a 
spectacular setting. Some believe it is not an 
appropriate facility in the park and that it, 
services are duplicated outside of the park 
Under alternative B. the Park Service, would 
change the lodge facilities to meet specific 
visitor education and park research needs. 
rather than provide food service and lodging 
to the general visiting public. The lodge 
facilities would be an environmental education 
center offering for a variety of programs, 
much like the Grand Canyon Institute or the 
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Yosemite Institute. It would provide 
Opportunities to enhance science-based 
education for the visiting public through 
seminars, workshops, residential camps and 
similar programs. An essential element of this 
facility would be a center to support NPS, 
academic. and professional research in the 
cultural, natural, and social sciences. The 
planning team anticipates that under this 
alternative, private enterprises outside the park 
in nearby communities would meet visitor 
lodging and food service needs. 


¢ Desired Condition: An internationally 
renowned, state-of-the-art facility sup- 
ports research and science-based edu- 
cation through elementary, secondary 
and adult programs. With this facility, 
the public is actively engaged in the 
study of park natural, cultural, and 
recreational resources and park 
management. 


¢ Strategies: The Park Service would 
convert Zion Lodge facilities to a 
science education center with an asso- 
ciated research station. The lodge would 
retain kitchen, dining, and lodging 
facilities to the extent necessary to 
support seminars, workshops, residential 
camps, and domiciled scientists. Exist- 
ing structures would also house class- 
rooms, conference meeting rooms, and 
research and teaching laboratories, as 
well as storage and maintenance space. 
The Park Service would develop agree- 
ments to locate park-based, university 
research field stations at the lodge 
facilities. Support for the facility would 
be developed through a combination of 
private donations, donations to a newly 
established Zion-based nonprofit organi- 
zation, fees associated with locating 
university field stations at Zion, and 
federal funds, as necessary. A nonprofit 
organization would be established to 
operate and maintain the facility under 


agreement with the National Park 
Service. 


ZONE ALLOCATION AND RELATED 
ACTIONS 


Like the preferred alternative, the Park Service 
would divide the park into various zones that 
identify how to manage different areas of the 
park to achieve desired resource and social 
conditions and to serve recreational needs. 
The same potential management zones 
described under the preferred alternative 
would be applied in alternative B. (See 
appendix D for additional details on the 
zones.) 


The map for alternative B shows the park 
zones, both as large polygons and as narrow 
corridors that follow trails, routes, and 
drainages. It should be noted that this zoning 
map shows how private inholdings and other 
lands with private water and mineral rights 
within Zion National Park would be managed 
if they were acquired in the future. Until the 
private rights (as shown on the Wilderness 
Recommendation and Land Status map) were 
acquired or relinquished, the National Park 
Service would recognize that the inholdings 
were private lands and would respect the valid 
rights of the landowners and mineral and 
water right owners. 


In alternative B, the Park Service would 
include most OF Zion in pristine and reséarch 
natural area zones. The pristine zone would be 
the largest zone, covering about 80% of the 
park. About 14% of the park would be re- 
search natural areas, including the southeast 
corner of the park, all of Parunuweap Canyon, 
most of Shunes Creek, Gifford Canyon, the 
Right Fork and most of the Left Fork of North 
Creek, Beartrap Canyon, Willis Creek, lower 
La Verkin Creek south of the La Verkin Creek 
trail, Dalton Wash, and several hanging 
gardens and isolated mesa tops. Although little 
use would occur in these zones, the majority 
of these areas are not accessible to most 
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visitors due to the park’s steep topography 
(see “Access to the Backcountry” in the 
Affected Environment part). These zones also 
would be consistent with most of the park 
being proposed as wilderness. 


Primitive areas would cover approximately 
5% of the park, including much of the floor of 
Zion Canyon, a large area around Lava Point, 
the Narrows from the north park boundary 
down to Mystery Canyon, a travel corridor 
along the Left Fork of North Creek, much of 
the West Rim trail, the upper ends of the East 
Mesa and East Rim trails, Hidden Canyon, 
and Cable Mountain and Deertrap Mountain 
trails. 


Like the previous two alternatives, front- 
country high and low development zones, as 
well as transition, and administrative zones, 
would be in areas that the public can readily 
access and outside the recommended wilder- 
ness area. About 0.6% of the park would be 
included in frontcountry low development 
zones, including the area along the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway, the Zion Canyon Scenic 
Drive, the Kolob-Terrace Road, Lava Point, 
and the Kolob Canyons Road. Frontcountry 
high development zones would cover about 
0.2% of the park and would include the south 
park entrance, the Zion Lodge area, the east 
park entrance, and the Kolob Canyons en- 
trance. Less than 0.1% of the park would be 
transitional zones, including the Canyon 
Overlook trail, the Hidden Canyon trail up to 
the mouth of the canyon, the Riverside Walk 
trail up to Mystery Canyon, and the road from 
Lava Point ranger residence to the West Rim 
trailhead. The administrative zone would also 
comprise about 0.1% of the park. 


The pristine, primitive, and research natural 
area zones would primarily lie within the 
recommended wilderness area. However, 
several of these zones, totaling 9,884 acres 
(about 7% of the park) would lie outside the 
recommended wilderness and potential areas. 
These areas include the land south of the 
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Alternative B; Resource Protection Emphasis 


powerline corridor in the Coulpits area; an 
area above Lava Point, north of the roads to 
the MIA camp; an area west of the Kolob- 
Terrace Road by the Smith Mesa Road; and 
several areas near the Kolob Canyons, Kolob- 
Terrace, and Zion-Mt. Carmel Roads. These 
pristine, primitive, and research natural areas 
would be managed the same way as the zones 
are managed in the recommended wilderness 
area. 


The remainder of this part describes how the 
Park Service would zone different areas of the 
park and the actions that could occur under 
alternative B. The actions are those the plan- 
ning team believes would most likely occur 
over the next 20 years in the park, given the 
management alternative concept, zone defini- 
tions, and the park’s existing conditions and 
environmental constraints. All of the proposed 
new facilities would be built in already dis- 
turbed areas where possible. Mitigation 
measures would also be taken to avoid sensi- 
tive areas, such as threatened and endangered 
species habitat and archeological sites. 


Frontcountry Areas 


Kolob Canyons Road Area. Under alterna- 
tive B, the entrance area would be a front- 


country high development zone. 


However, in keeping with the philosophy of 
this alternative, the Park Service would only - 
provide a few new developments (e.g., adding 
a picnic area and/or a nature trail). 


The Kolob Canyons Road itself (the road 
corridor from the entrance gate to the Timber 
Creek Overlook trailhead) would be a front- 
country low development zone. The actions 
that could be taken to better meet zone con- 
ditions would be the same as in the preferred 
alternative (e.g., limit traffic, run shuttles, 
improve trailheads and interpretive facilities 
along the road), with one exception — the 
existing parking lot for the South Fork of 
Taylor Creek would be removed in alternative 
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B. (This action would be taken because the 
area would be a pristine zone, which would 
limit use.) 


Like the preferred alternative, the Timber 
Creek Overlook trail would be managed as a 
special transition zone because it lies within 
the recommended wilderness area. The trail 
would be maintained to meet wilderness 
requirements, but higher use levels would be 
allowed than on the majority o; the recom- 
mended wilderness (see also the section on the 
recommended wilderness). 


The area to the north of the entrance would be 
an administrative zone. The actions taken in 
this zone would be the same as described in 
the preferred alternative (e.g., add 
administrative offices and maintenance 
facilities). 


Kolob-Terrace Road Area. Under alternative 
B, the portion of the Kolob-Terrace Road 
corridor within the park would be a front- 
country low development zone. Thus, actions 
that could be taken to better meet zone condi- 
tions would be the same as in the preferred 
alternative, except that parking at the former 
Right Fork would be removed. (Both the Right 
Fork route and the Wildcat Canyon trail would 
be removed due to zoning the areas as pristine 
areas.) Trailheads for the Grapevine and Hop 
Valley trails also would be removed because 
these trails would be pristine zones. 


As in the preferred alternative, with the 
agreement of the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Park Service would build a 
focused visitor facility/ranger residence/ office 
and restrooms on BLM lands near the park 
boundary at North Creek. 


Like the preferred alternative, the Firepit 
Knoll ranger residence and its access road 
would be removed and the area would be 
restored when the new focused visitor 
facility/ranger residence was built on the 
Kolob-Terrace Road. 
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Lava Point Area. The Park Service would 
apply the try low deve zone 
to the entrance area, the road accessing the 
campground and picnic area, and the camp- 
ground and picnic areas. New picnic sites 
could be added here. However, in keeping 
with the philosophy of alternative B, little or 
no other new development would occur. 


The road from the ranger residence to the 
West Rim trailhead would be a transition 
zone. To meet desired conditions, the road by 
the ranger residence would be gated and 
closed to access by the motorized public 
beyond that point. (Park staff and owners and 
guests of the private property to which the 
roads lead would be allowed to use motor 
vehicles, as per the special exemptions 
described for the normally nonmotorized 
transition zone.) In addition, the West Rim 
trailhead would need to be relocated by the 
Lava Point ranger residence. 


As in the preferred alternative, the road east of 
the gate at the West Rim trailhead, including 
all three forks leading onto private land 
outside of the park, would be an administra- 
tive zone. This would allow continued 
motorized access by administrative vehicles 
and the private landowners and their guests. 
An area north of the entrance also would be an 
administrative zone to support management of 
this part of the park. The existing ranger 
residence here would be replaced with a new 
residence. 


South Entrance and the Main Zion Canyon 
Area. A mix of frontcountry high develop- 
ment, frontcountry low development, transi- 
tion, primitive, pristine, and administrative 
zones would be applied to this part of the park. 


The areas zoned frontcountry high develop- 


ment would include the following areas: 


e the road corridor from the south 
entrance to junction with the main 
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Zion Canyon Road, including the Zion 
Museum 


¢ most of the south entrance area itself, 
including the campgrounds, the new 
visitor center/shuttle staging site, and 
the seg:: _ ts of the Pa’rus trail and the 
North Fork of the Virgin River 
running through the campgrounds 


e most of the Zion Canyon Lodge area, 
including the parking areas, lodging 
facilities, and restrooms 


In these areas a few picnic sites could be 
added in disturbed areas. 


The frontcountry low development zone 
would be applied to the main Zion Canyon 


road corridor from its junction with the Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway to its terminus at ihe 
Temple of Sinawava. To reduce resource 
impacts and improve the quality of the visitor 
experience along this segment of the road as 
well as in the Narrows, the number and 
frequency of shuttles going to the Narrows 
would be lowered in this alternative compared 
to the other alternatives. 


The Park Service would apply the transition 
zone to the Grotto and the canyon bottom east 
of the road corridor, and to a small area across 
from the Zion Canyon Lodge that includes the 
North Fork of the Virgin River. Several trails 
also would be transition zones, including: the 
segment of the Pa’rus trail extending north of 
the campgrounds; the lower, middle, and 
upper Emerald Pools trails; a segment of the 
West Rim trail; the trail to Angel’s Landing; 
the Hidden Canyon trail to the mouth of the 
canyon; and the Riverside Walk trail up to the 
junction with Mystery Canyon. No actions 
would be necessary to meet zone conditions in 
these areas. 


The lower Narrows north of Mystery Canyon 
as far as Orderville Canyon would be 
managed as a special transition zone because 
it lies within the recommended wilderness 
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area. It would be maintained to meet wilder- 
ness requirements, but higher use levels would 
be allowed than on the majority of the recom- 
mended wilderness (see also the section on the 
recommended wilderness). 


Under this alternative, the road above the 
maintenance yard in Oak Creek would be 
zoned pristine. As a result, park managers 
would need to restore the area to natural 
conditions. This would include removing the 
road, the research camp (four tent pads), water 
storage and pipeline, boneyard items, 
maintenance equipment, and a nursery shed. 


Also under alternative B, actions would need 
to be taken in primitive zones in the main Zion 
Canyon. Specifically, all of the water 
collection structures at the springs in the main 
Zion Canyon would need to be removed to 
meet the intent of the alternative. (A new 
water collection and treatment facility would 
be built near the south entrance of the park to 
continue supplying water to the park.) 


Several areas would be administrative zones, 
including Sammy’s Canyon (site of the shuttle 
maintenance facilities), the Watchman em- 
ployee housing area, the old waste treatment 
plant, a portion of the existing Oak Creek 
employee housing and maintenance area, the 
Pine Creek housing area, the Birch Creek 
employee housing area, and concessions’ 
support facilities around the Zion Canyon 
Lodge. No additional developments would be 
built under alternative B in these areas. 


East Entrance and the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway Area. An area north of the east 
entrance would be a frontcountry high 
development zone. If the Park Service could 
not locate a site outside the park boundary, 
this area would be used for a new full-service 
visitor center with shuttle staging, parking, 
and restrooms. The facility would be neces- 
sary to support a mandatory shuttle system 
along the Zion- Carmel Highway. 
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The road corridor (100 feet either side of the 
centerline) and the short access road to the 
East Rim trailhead would be frontcountry low 
development zones. To meet the conditions of 
this zone, managers would need to signifi- 
cantly reduce vehicle traffic to levels resem- 
bling a more rural experience. The most 
reasonable way this could be achieved would 
be to implement a mandatory visitor shuttle 
system between the south and east entrances. 
(Nonrecreational commuter tratfic — those 
who live on one side of the park and are 
roerely passing through — would still be 
aliowed to use the highway.) The Park Service 
would need to purchase new shuttle vehicles 
since the ones to be used in the main Zion 
Canyon cannot drive up the grades on the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. 


With the mandatory shuttle, several other 
actions would be necessary. Since all of the 
pullouts along the road would no longer be 
needed, they would be removed and the areas 
rehabilitated. The parking areas along the road 
also would be redesigned as shuttle stops and 
several social trails would be rehabilitated. In 
addition, the new visitor center and staging 
area at the south entrance may need to be 
expanded to provide for shuttles going both to 
the main Zion Canyon and the east entrance. 


Park managers could take other actions to 
better meet the conditions of the frontcountry 


~-low development zoffe, such as’to provide » 


short nature trails at the east entrance and 
picnic sites along the road. However, the 
number of possible picnic sites would be 
limited to a total of ten along the whole road, 
as per the definition of a frontcountry low 
development zone. 


The Canyon Overlook trail would be a 
transition zone. Actions that could be taken 
would be the same as described in the 
preferred alternative (e.g., adding more inter- 
pretive signs, improving the parking area). 
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Outside the recommended wilderness, on the 
park’s east boundary, the East Rim trailhead 
would be a frontcountry low development 

zone. This trailhead/parking area may be im- 
proved to enhance visitor access to this area. 


Recommended Wilderness 


Under alternative B, the park staff would 
continue to manage a total of 132,615 acres 
(about 90% of the park) as wilderness, the 
same as the no-action alternative (see the 
Recommended Wilderness and Land Status 
map). This is consistent with the 1978 
wilderness recommendation, with a few 
changes that reflect the acquisition of 
inholdings, state surface ownership and 
mineral rights, grazing rights, and water rights 
since that time. (The acreage figures also 
differs from the 1978 figures due to the inclu- 
sion of a valid existing water right on Camp 
Creek that had been overlooked in 1978, and 
due to the use of more accurate geographic 
information system maps.) In recognition of 
valid private rights, an additional 4,175 acres 
(3% of the park) would continue to be admin- 
istered as potential wilderness — lands that 
currently do not qualify for wilderness desig- 
nation due to nonconforming or incompatible 
uses (e.g., private inholdings, private water 
rights). If and when these rights were relin- 
quished or acquired, the potential wilderness 
would either become part of the wilderness 
recommendation or be included as designated 
wilderness. 


Like the preferred alternative, in alternative B 
the recommended wilderness area would be 
primarily zoned as pristine, primitive, or 
research natural areas. 


Primitive Zones. The Park Service would 
apply the primitive zone to 4,455 acres in the 
recommended wilderness, primarily just along 
existing trails and routes. To meet desired 
zone conditions, park managers may need to 
limit or reduce visitor numbers on the follow- 
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ing trails and routes: the Narrows from the 
northern park boundary to the junction with 
Mystery Canyon, the route up through Hidden 
Canyon, the Middle Fork of Taylor Creek, La 
Verkin Creek trail, Upper Emerald Pool, 
Watchman trail, and Sand Bench trail. {n 
addition, visitor numbers would need to be 
limited in the Lava Point area, and the existing 
concession horse operation on the Sand Bench 
trail would need to be eliminated, because this 
type of use would not be consistent with the 
primitive zone conditions. The existing use 
limits for the Left Fork of North Creek and for 
camping along the West Rim trail would 
continue as interim limits and be reexamined 
in the carrying capacity studies and wilderness 
management plan. In the future, managers 
may need to place limits on visitor use 
elsewhere in the primitive zones, if visitor use 
levels increased to the point that desired 
conditions are not being met. 


Under alternative B_ v*~‘tor access could be 
improved in the prim ...e zones by adding 
some trails or clearly delineated routes in 
areas that were able to withstand increased 
human use (e.g., in areas where there are no 
spotted owls or other sensitive species habi- 
tat). Zion National Park would likely offer 
fewer trails and designated campsites in 
alternative B than in the preferred alternative 
because much less of the park would be zoned 
primitive in alternative B. The topography in 
the primitive area adjacent to Lava Point and 
in the main Zion canyon, primarily near the 
river would be most conducive to improved 
access. In these areas, managers could upgrade 
existing trails and routes or provide additional 
natrow, unsurfaced trails or new routes. 


Designated campsites also could be estab- 
lished in the primitive zones, albeit outside of 
sensitive resource areas. There would be fewer 
potential new campsites in this alternative than 
under the preferred alternative and alternative 
A because more of the park would be in 
pristine zones and less would be in primitive 
zones. | 


Alternative B: Resource Protection Emphasis 


The primitive section of the North Fork of the 
Virgin River within the main canyon also 
would be restored. At a minimum, park staff 
would have to remove or modify all gabions, 
riprap, and other river structures inconsistent 
with the primitive zone structures (e.g., re- 
build them in a manner that had less impact on 
natural river processes). The Park Service may 
make several exceptions to this requirement, 
however, to retain some structures that protec! 
the main canyon road and retain the Spring- 
dale water diversion. 


Fristine Zones. In this alternative 107,802 
acres would oe designated as pristine zones in 
the recommended wilderness, which would 
include a number of trails and routes. (An 
additional 3,985 acres of potential wilderness 
would be included in this zone.) To ensure the 
probability of encountering no other people, 
managers may need to limit or reduce visitor 
numbers on the following trails and routes: 
Camp Creek, North and South Forks of Taylor 
Creek, Hop Valley, the Connector trail, North- 
gate Peaks, part of Wildcat Canyon, Orderville 
Caryon, Mystery Canyon, and upper Coalpits 
Wash. If visitor use levels in other pristine 
areas caused desired conditions to be exce- 
eded, managers may need to place limits on 
visitor use levels in these areas as well. 


Because trails, clearly delineated routes (as 
opposed to faint routes or climbing bolts), and 


designated campsites @rc inconsistent with the 


desired conditions of the pristine zone, the 
above trails and routes, plus any designated 
campsites along them would be removed and 
the areas restored to natural conditions. 


Some places under this alternative may be in 
pristine zones but have evidence of human 
use. For example, on either side of the Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway there are well-used 
routes, signs, obvious natural and cultural 
resource damage (e.g., trampled vegetation, 
eroded soils, vandalized cultural sites), and 
other evidence of people. In these areas park 
staff would remove the evidence of human use 
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and rey. ore these areas to natural conditions 
when feasible. Bolts on climbing routes and 
either national register-eligible or listed 
resources, including historic structures, would 
remain, 


Transition Zones, Ordinarily, transition zones , 
would not be compatible with recommended 
wilderness. However, two areas within the 
1978 recommended wilderness area receive 
higher use levels than other trails in the 
recommended wilderness: the Timber Creek 
Overlook trail and the Narrows from the 
northern terminus of Riverside Walk to 
Mystery Canyon. In recognition of their 
higher use levels, these areas would be 
designated as special transition zones: the 
areas would be managed consistently with 
wilderness, but use levels would be permitted 
to be higher than in other zones in the 
recommended wilderness area. 


Kesearch Natural Areas 


L.ke the preferred alternative, under 
alternative B the three existing research 
natural areas would be deauthorized. In 
alternative B the number of research natural 
areas and their acreage would be more than in 
the preferred alternative due to the emphasis 
in this alternative on resource protection. 


The research natural area zone would be 
applied to 20,348 acres, most of which would 
lie in the recommended wilderness. This zone 
would apply to areas believed to be more 
suitable than those currently designated as 
research natural areas and that could be 
managed more consistently with the intent of 
the research natural area national network (see 
the no-action alternative). Research natural 
areas in alternative B would include scveral 
riparian corridors: Beartrap Canyon, Willis 
Creek, Goose Creek, upper La Verkin Creek, 
lower La Verkin Creek south of the La Verkin 
Creek trail (including Timber Creek south of 
the trail, and Cane and Currant Crecks), Crater 
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Hill/Dalton Wash area, the Right Fork of 
North Creek, the tributaries of the Left Fork of 
North Creek (including Wolf Springs Wash, 
Pine Spring Wash, and Little Creek), Gifford 
Canyon, Parunuweap, and most of Shunes 
Creek. Other research natural areas would 
cover all isolated mesa tops (including Timber 
Top, Burnt Mountain, and Crazy Quilt); a 
relict pifion-juniper forest, and hanging 
gardens in Zion and Parunuweap canyons 

(e g., near Grotto Spring, Weeping Rock, and 
North Menu Falls). (See appendix I for a list 
of all of the research natural areas that would 
be designated under alternative B, along with 
their resource attributes.) Research natural 
areas would be open to authorized research 
and NPS-guided educational trips — 
recreational use would be prohibited. Other 
actions that park managers could take would 
be the same as those described for the 
preferred alternative. 


PROPOSED BOUNDARY 
ADJUSTMENTS 


In alternative B, the Park Service would 
propose the same boundary adjustments as 
those described in the preferred alternative. A 
total of five land transfers with the Bureau of 
Land Management (totaling approximately 
950 acres), nine access easements (totaling 
approximately 15.5 miles in length), and three 
conservation easements (totaling approxi- 
mately 2,220 acres) would be proposed. The 
Park Service and Bureau of Land Management 
would enter into an interim memorandum of 
understanding for the Park Service to manage 
the Rockville Bench tract until if and when 


this proposed boundary adjustment is . 

approved. 5 
It would be the intention of the Park Service to -« 
administer and protect the proposed BLM oo 


wilderness study area acquisitions in keeping 
with NPS Management Policies and 
Director's Order 41 (Wilderness Preservation 
and Management). In keeping with established 
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guidelines, the National Park Service would 
subsequently initiate the administrative 
process needed to finally recommend to 
Congress the addition of these units to the 
national wilderness preservation system as 
either NPS “designated” or “potential” 
wilderness. 


PROPOSALS FOR WILD, SCENIC, 
AND RECREATIONAL RIVER 
DESIGNATION 


Alternative B would propose the same drain- 
ages for inclusion in the national wild and 
scenic river system as the preferred alterna- 
tive. The Park Service would propose the 
North Fork of the Virgin River above and 
below the Temple of Sinawava, the East Fork 
of the Virgin River, North Creek, La Verkin 
Creek, and Taylor Creek, and their tributaries 
for wild, scenic, and recreational river desig- 
nation. In addition, all six BLM segments 
evaluated were found to be eligible and 
suitable, with the exception of the 1.7-mile 
segment of Shunes Creek, from Kane County 
line to the dry fall. (See table | for the 
proposed classifications.) 


IMPLEMENTATION 
Priorities and Funding 


Like the preferred alternative and alternative 
A, the Park Service would implement the 
actions under alternative B over the next 20 
years as funding becomes available. Partner- 
ships with other agencies or groups would be 
established to implement several of these 
actions. Staff increases and reallocations 
within park programs also would be necessary 
to support the implementation of this alterna- 
tive. Project priorities wou!d be based on the 
criteria listed under the preferred alternative. 


Aliernative B: Resource Protection Emphasis 


Under alternative B, park managers also 
would prepare all of the “step-down” imple- 
mentation plans and studies described under 
the preferred alternative (¢.g., carrying ca- 
pacity studies, wilderness management plan, 
river management plan, and commercial 
services plan). The Park Service would seek 
public input for preparing all of these plans 
and would prepare additional environmental 
documentation as needed to comply with the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 


Cost Implications 


Table 4 provides general cost estimates for 
alternative B in 1999 dollars. The table shows 
costs of constructing new facilities, removing 
facilities, rehabilitating/restoring areas, and 
conducting other actions. The table also shows 
one-time costs associated with implementing 
the alternative (primarily NPS employce costs 
associated with construction actions and im- 
plementation planning) and annual full-time 
employee costs (primarily associated with 
operating facilities and conducting research 
and monitoring). However, the table does not 
show estimates for the costs of acquiring 
easements or costs for expanding shuttle 
systems outside of the Zion Canyon, such as 
along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. (These 
costs would be determined in a future 
transportation plan.) 


The estimates are only intended to give an 
idea of the relative costs of alternative B 
compared to the other alternatives. All of the 
caveats regarding the cost estimates described 
under the preferred alternative also apply to 
these cost estimates. 
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TABLE 4: RELaTive Coors FOR Mason Capital CONSTRUCTION AND ANNUAL OPERATIONS FOR ALTERNATIVE B 


Area and Actions 


Capital Costs/ 


One-Time Staff Costs 
(# of FTEs / cost)' 


Annual Staff Costs 
(# of FTEs / cost) 


Kolob Canyons Area 


Modify visitor facilities, and add 
maintenance and administrative offices 


2 FTE / $73,000 


0.5 FTE / $18,000 


Kolob Terrace Area 


Build a focused visitor facility/ranger 
residence/office on BLM land, remove 
visitor facilities, and remove facilities 
and rehabilitate the Firepit Knoll area 


$556,000 


3 FTE / $124,000 


4 FTE / $142,000 


Lava Point Area 


Replace/add employee residences. 
relocate the West Rim trailhead 


$224,000 


1 FTE / $36,000 


Main Zion Canyon 


Restore the North Fork Virgin River 


(low to high ranges), convert the lodge 
to a research/education facility’, 


$4,799,000 — 5,564,000 


3 FTE / $127,000 


7 FTE / $273,000 


10 FTE / $348,000 


8 FTE / $295,000 


2 FTE / $73,000 


4 FTE / $166,000 


Prepare plans and studies (e.g.. 
wilderness, carrying capacity, air tour 
management, commercial services) 


15 FTE / $650,000 


7 FTE / $266,000 


$11,548,000 -12,581 


40 FTE / $1,574,000 


33.5 FTE / $1,276,000 


Note: The table does not include costs for shuttle systems and easements. 

1. FTE = full-time equivalent. One FTE is one person working 40 hours per week. 
2 Administrative costs have been added to the total cost figures. 
3__An additional payment would need to be made for possessory interests to the lodge concessioner. 
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AFFECTED 
ENVIRONMENT 


INTRODUCTION 
The “Affected Environment” describes the environmental impact statements (¢.g., 
existing environment of Zion and the floodplains, certain threatened and endangered 
surrounding region. The focus of this part is species), For additional information on Zion's 
on key park resources, uses, facilities, and natural and human environment, see Connor 
socioeconomic characteristics that have the and Vetter (1986), Crawford (1986, 1988), 
potential to be affected by the alternatives Euler (1966), Hamilton (1992), NPS (1994a), 
should they be implemented. Some additional Schroeder (1955), Stoffle et al. (1995), Wauer 
features are discussed because they provide (1965), Wauer and Carter (1965), and Welsh 
context, and/or must be considered in (1990). 
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AIR QUALITY 


Zion National Park is designated a class | 
area under the Clean Air Act. This designa- 
tion means that air quality characteristics, 
including visibility, can be degraded the least 
compared to other Clean Air Act designa- 
tions. Current local sources of pollution 
include particulate matter from campfires 
and wood stoves and vehicle emissions. 
Long-distance transport of emissions to the 
park occurs from regional pollution sources, 
such as coal-fired generating plants and large 
urban areas. Wind and dust also create 
degraded visibility and air quality in and 
around the park. These sources of pollution 
affect visibility by introducing haze into the 
sky. There are no point source pollution 
sources currently visible from the park. 


WATER QUALITY 


Water quality conditions in Zion National 
Park do not vary dramatically from source to 
source, though individual streams may vary 
considerably over time particularly in 
turbidity and suspended sediment. Springs 
from the base of the Navajo sandstone are 
moderately low in dissolved solids (specific 
conductance near 300 umhos/cm), while 
streams draining from higher or lower strata 
have higher concentrations. Of the major 
rivers in the park, La Verkin Creek and 
North Creek have the highest levels of 
mineralization (specific conductance near 
1000 pmhos/cm), while the North and East 
Forks of the Virgin River show somewhat 
lower levels (specific conductance of 600- 
800 pmhos/cm). The presence of dissolved 
metals in drinking water in excess of drink- 
ing water standards has rarely occurred. 
Thus, these events appear to be anomalies 
rather than identifiable problems. 
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Sediment and turbidity are the most signifi- 
cant water quality characteristics of the 
rivers and streams in the park, While most 
streams are relatively clear during periods of 
low flow, high flows are accompanied by 
large increases in sediment transport and 
turbidity. Most of the sediment movement 
occurs during spring runoff, which may last 
several weeks, and during very brief runoft 
events following summer thunderstorms. 
The total sediment transport of the North 
Fork of the Virgin River is estimated to be 
200,000 tons/year. Most of this appears to be 
natural, although it may be enhanced by 
roads and grazing on the watershed. 


The greatest water quality concern for most 
Visitors is contamination from fecal bacteria. 
Though analyses have been limited, bacterial 
levels have exceeded the standard for full- 
body contact recreation 2U% to 30% of the 
time. No closures or advisories have been 
issued regarding bacterial contamination of 
waters in the park, however. Probable 
sources of fecal bacteria include residences, 
livestock and wildlife upstream of the park, 
recreational activity, and wastewater 
treatment systems. Visitors engaged in water 
play are at risk of ingesting contaminated 
water and becoming infected by enteric 
diseases. Natural turbidity as well as 
sediment stirred up by water play probably 
increase bacteria levels. ‘ 


NORTH FORK OF THE VIRGIN _- 
RIVER FLOODPLAIN 


The North Fork of the Virgin River is the ™ 
main drainage through Zion Canyon. The 
river experiences wide fluctuations in flow 
with a seasonal snowmelt peak in the spring 


followed by generally low summer and fall -—- 
flows. Occasional heavy storms, which can ey 
occur at any time of the year but are more 
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common in summer and early fall, produce 
the largest flows in the Virgin River system. 
These runoff events are usually of short 
duration and can occur suddenly. Floods in 
desert regions like Zion are often 
accompanied by large quantities of debris 
and sediment, increasing the impact of 
floods. 


The morphology of Zion Canyon has been 
shaped by landslide activity. About 6,000 
years ago, a very large landslide dammed the 
river, forming a lake that extended 4 to 5 
miles upstream to the mouth of the Narrows. 
The sediments deposited in this lake form 
the relatively flat canyon floor. Prior to 
channelization, the Virgin River meandered 
across the canyon floodplain, spilling over 
its banks in roughly two out of three years. 
The geologic record, as interpreted by 
Hereford et al. (1995), shows that the river 
underwent cycles of down cutting and 
deposition, which were influenced by 
climate trends. 


Through much of the lower Zion Canyon 
(i.e., from the park’s south boundary to the 
Canyon Junction bridge), the 100- and 500- 
year floodplains closely follow the banks of 
the Virgin River. An earthen levee system 
present along the riverbanks through the 
Watchman campground has altered the 
historic floodplains in this area. The 
probable maximum flood area flows out into 
open areas of the park, portions of the 
housing areas, campgrounds, and much oi 
the valley floor. All of the existing park 
facilities near Oak Creek are within the prob- 
able maximum floodplain of that creek. The 
current visitor center parking area, resource 
management offices, and one historic resi- 
dence are within the 100-year floodplain of 
Oak Creek; the visitor center, most other 
housing, and the maintenance area are within 
the 500-year floodplain; and two houses are 
outside of the 500-year floodplain. The water 
tank and corrals at Birch Creek are within 
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Floodplain Definitions - 


100-year floodplain: the average maximum flood 
that can be expected to occur every 100 years or 


that has a 1% chance of occurring in any given 
year, Floods of this magnitude occur frequently 
enough to pose a serious threat to facilities and 
people. 


500-year floodplain: the average maximum flood 
that can be expected to occur every 500 years 


_ the 'argest flood that can 
reasonably be expected to oc Sur in a drainage. 
However, these floods are rae, and their statistical 
probability of occurring is uncertain. The floodplain 
that is subject to regulation by Executive Order 
11988 (Floodplain Management) and the NPS 
guidelines for floodplain compliance 's ie probable 
maximum floodplain in a flash flood area. 


the probable maximum floodplain of the 
river. 


The channel of the North Fork above Birch 
Creek was channelized in the 1920s and 
1930s to protect the newly constructed Zion 
Lodge. The stream was confined to the 
westernmost portion of the 1,000 foot-wide 
floodplain by excavating the channel deeper 
and by building levees along the eastern side 
of the channel for about 4.5 miles. Some 
levees are armored with gabions (heavy wire 
baskets filled with rock). Although the wires 
along the bottom of many of the gabions 
have rusted away, the levees have been 
periodically repaired. They have remained 
effective in isolating the river from the 
floodplain for approximately 2 miles, even 
when large floods have occurred (up to 
10,000 cubic feet per second). 


RIPARIAN/WETLANDS COMMUN- 
ITIES/HANGING GARDENS 


Riparian communities comprise an important 
segment of the park’s vegetation. These 
riparian areas are directly influenced by 
permanent water and include land and vege- 
tation adjacent to rivers, streams, springs, 
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and seeps. The riparian communities in Zion 
include nearly 25 miles of perennial streams. 
These communities tend to be rare, small, or 
linear locales, separated by vast expanses of 
more arid lands. The riparian areas support 
the richest flora and avian fauna in the park 
and are important wildlife habitat for many 
species, Due to their linear nature, the 
riparian areas serve as connectors between 
habitat types and provide travel routes for 
wildlife. 


In many areas within Zion, riparian 
communities are relatively intact. As shady, 
cool, wet areas, they are disproportionately 
preferred by users over the surrounding arid 
lands. The North Fork of the Virgin River is 
one of the most popular destinations in the 
park during the warm summer months. 


Some reaches of the North Fork have been 
channelized. Levees and constricted bridge 
crossings, ainong other factors, have caused 
downcutting of the channel, reducing the 
frequency of flooding and lowering alluvial 
ground water. This has resulted in a loss of 
wetland and riparian vegetation. Also, 
riverbank-protection structures along much 
of the North Fork have provided stable banks 
in areas that were formerly very dynamic. 
This unnaturally stable fluvial environment 
inhibits the regeneration of riparian 
vegetation, such as willow and cottonwood. 
Lack of an understory is evident, offering 
little replacement for the existing older, 
decadent overstory. Nonnative vegetation, 
such as ripgut brome and cheatgrass, also 
dominate previously disturbed areas and 
have displaced native riparian species. 


Hanging gardens are a unique, diverse and 
important community in the Colorado 
Plateau and Zion National Park. They occur 
on vertical, shaded sandstone faces where 
water seeps from the rock. Moisture and 
shading from direct sun provide habitat for 
species requiring cooler, wetter conditions. 
The Zion snail is one such species. This snail 


is endemic to the park and has been found 
only within some hanging gardens along the 
North Fork of the Virgin River, 


Weeping Rock is a primary visitor attraction, 
as are the hanging gardens at Emerald Pools. 
Other gardens line portions of the Narrows 
trail. A number of smaller gardens occur 
throughout the park where seeps and springs 
issue from the exposed sandstone. Some of 
the springs associated with hanging gardens, 
the Grotto, Temple of Sinawava, and Birch 
Creek, are used as park water sources. 


Impacts on hanging gardens occur when 
people run their hands across the area, which 
removes vegetation and possibly rubs Zion 
snails, a rare, endemic species, off the 
surface. Trails and barriers already in place 
would continue to prevent contact with the 
gardens. The potential for damage or loss of 
vegetation based on increased visitation in 
fragile areas would be limited with the 
continuation of these mitigation measures. 


MICROBIOTIC CRUSTS 


Microbiotic crusts — an intricate network of 
cyanobacteria, algae, mosses, and fungi — 
contribute to many ecosystem functions, 
including soil stability, nitrogen fixation, 
nutrient contributions, seedling 
establishment, and plant-water relationships. 
These crusts are extremely intolerant of 
disturbance; just one step can destroy the 
delicate sheaths and filaments that hold the 
soil together. Without continued disturbance, 
crusts will begin reestablishing immediately; 
however, it may be several decades before 
mature crusts with algae and fungi develop. 
Continued activities that disturb the upper 
soil layer will have an adverse impact on 
microbiotic crusts. 


Zion National Park does not have detailed 
field surveys to determine the distribution of 
microbiotic crusts. These crusts are, 
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however, typically associated with open 
canopies and sandy soil usually found in 
pifion/juniper forests and desert-shrub 
communities. Using existing vegetation and 
soils information, a model of the distribution 
of microbiotic crusts in the park predicts that 
they occur on 74,700 acres, or about 50% of 
the park. 


MEXICAN SPOTTED OWLS 


Zion National Park is within the Colorado 
Plateau Recovery Unit for the Mexican 
spotted owl (Strix occidentalis lucida), 
which is listed as a federally threatened 
species. The Mexican spotted owl reaches 
the northwestern limits of its range in this 
recovery unit. Owl habitat appears to be 
highly fragmented. In southern Utah, 
breeding owls primarily inhabit deep, steep- 
walled canyons and hanging canyons. They 
nest and roost in caves and on ledges. Most 
owls remain in the same territory year after 
year. They hunt primarily at night, and in the 
Colorado Plateau Recovery Unit they take 
more woodrats and fewer birds. 


There are 87 known spotted owl territories 
on the Colorado Plateau (USFWS 1995). 
Zion has 17 (possibly 18) known territories, 
which are widely distributed. A spotted owl 
monitoring program for the park was 
initiated in 1995. Scientists believe that the 
relatively undisturbed lands of national parks 
on the Colorado Plateau, including Zion, 
serve as important centers for populating 
adjacent lands. 


Potential threats to owls and their habitat in 
the northwestern portion of the Colorado 
Plateau Recovery Unit, including Zion, are 
recreation, overgrazing, and road develop- 
ment within canyons. Catastrophic fire and 
timber harvest within upland forests, which 
are potentially used for foraging, dispersal, 
and wintering, are additional threats 
(USFWS 1995). 
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SOUTHWESTERN WILLOW 
FLYCATCHER 


The federally endangered southwestern 
willow flycatcher (Empioconaz traillii 
extimus) nests primarily in mid-to-low 
elevation riparian habitat along rivers, 
Streams, or other wetlands where dense 
growth of willows or other plants are 

present. There was one confirmed sighting of 
this neotropical migrant in the park in 1994 
along the East Fork of the Virgin River. A 
1998 survey of the park's riparian habitat 
that seemed capable of supporting flycatch- 
ers found no birds, though several pairs have 
been found downstream of the park along the 
Virgin River. One bird was located in the 
Birch Creek survey area in 1999. 


VIRGIN SPINEDACE 


The native fish community of the Virgin 
River has experienced population declines 
due to modification and loss of habitat. 
habitat fragmentation, and the introduction 
of nonnative species that compete with and 
prey on native species. This community is in 
relatively natural abundance only in Zion 
National Park and for a short distance 
downstream, as well as in a segment of the 
Santa Clara River. Native fish communities 
within the park are relatively intact, and 
include two minnows — the Virgin spine- 
dace (Lepidomeda mollispinis mollispinis) 
and speckled dace (Rhinichthys osculus) — 
and two suckers — the flannelmouth sucker 
(Catostomus latipinnis) and desert sucker 
(Catostomus clarki). 


Virgin spinedace are typically found in clear, 
cool, swift streams that have interspersed 
pools, runs, and riffles. They are primarily 
insectivorous, feeding on a wide range of 
insects and occasionally plant material and 
organic debris. Virgin spinedace feed on 
drifting prey in midwater and at the surface. 
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Because habitat for the Virgin spinedace has 
been altered throughout most of its range in 
the Virgin River, the major portion of the 
fish’s remaining population lives within the 
park. Virgin spinedace are found along the 
North Fork of the Virgin River, East Fork of 
the Virgin River, a portion of Shunes Creek, 
and a very short section of North Creek just 
inside the park boundary. Along the North 
Fork, Virgin spinedace occur from the park’s 
south boundary to the Temple of Sinawava 
and are suspected to occur at least as far 
upstream as Orderville Canyon, although 
this has not been confirmed (Valdez et al 
1991). Their distribution along the East Fork 
is from the western end of Parunuweap 
Canyon to Parunuweap Falls. 


The National Park Service is part of a 
coalition of federal and state agencies that 
signed a conservation agreement for the 
Virgin spinedace in 1995. The conservation 
agreement was developed to expedite 
conservation measures needed for the 
continued existence and recovery of the 
species. 


DESERT BIGHORN SHEEP 


Desert bighorn sheep were historically 
present in and around the park until the 
1950s when they were extirpated due to 
hunting pressure, habitat loss, and disease. 
Transplanted bighorns were released in 
Parunuweap Canyon in 1973 and in lower 
Zion Canyon in 1978. The herd and its use 
are concentrated around lower Zion and 
Parunuweap Canyons, in the vicinity of their 
releases. Their range extends north, from 
Parunuweap Canyon to just north of the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. Main lambing 
areas are within Parunuweap and Shunes 
Canyons. Bighorns tend to occupy habitat 
consisting of open cliffs and immediately 
adjacent steep, open hillsides with 
herbaceous vegetation. They escape 
predators best on steep, cliff terrain; they 
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tend to avoid forested areas and low lying, 
flat terrain where they are vulnerable to 
predation. 


There are no present threats to the sheep 
because very few uses are allowed within the 
sheep’s habitat. No use is allowed in the 
lambing areas of the park. 


THE NATURAL SOUNDSCAPE 


An important resource at Zion National Park 
is the natural soundscape. Sometimes 
referred to as “natural quiet” and “natural 
ambient sounds,” the natural soundscape 
includes not only the quiet but the entire 
symphony of natural sounds found in the 
park, including: silence, the songs of canyon 
wrens, dripping water at hanging gardens 
echoing off the canyon walls, the call of a 
raven or pifion jay from a mile away, the 
rustle of wind in the trees, the buzz of 
insects, and the roar of river rapids. 


In August/September 1995 and in October 
1998, the natural ambient sound environ- 
ment was measured at several locations in 
the park (HMMH, 1995 and 1998). The 
results are summarized in table 8, expressed 
in A-weighted decibels (dBA), a standard 
unit of measurement for sound tailored to 
normal human hearing, and the percentage of 
time when only natural ambient sounds were 
audible to an attentive observer. Each 10 
dBA increase on the decibel scale represents 
an increase of 10 times the amount of sound 
energy, which is perceived by humans as a »< 
doubling of the loudness. As a point of 
reference, a conversation between two 
people would typically measure about 60 - 
dBA, and typical suburban daytime readings ~ 
would be in the 50-60 dBA range. Sound 
levels in the 20-30 dBA range would be 
found late at night inside a single family — 
residence, with all windows closed, no 
internal noise sources operating (such as 
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heating or ventilating systems) and no local 
traffic in the vicinity. 


The Lso is the median value of all the natural 
ambient levels measured, anc the Log is the 
natural ambient level exceeded 90% of the 
time by other natural sounds. Past measure- 
ments in the parks have shown that the Loo is 
a good single number approximation of a 
park’s natural ambient sound conditions. The 
lower the dBA number, the “quieter” the 
soundscape. 


A single decibel value, however, does not 
provide much useful information about how 
audible a noise source might be in a given 
natural soundscape. This is because sound is 
composed of a complex pattern of sound 
energy levels that vary continuously and 
instantaneously across a spectrum of sound 
frequencies. The most important factors 
affecting audibility are the frequency-based 
sound levels of both the particular noise 
source and the ambient or “background” 
sound. Even in the presence of a very “loud” 
natural ambient sound source, such as a 
waterfall, a noise source with a much lower 
single decibel value may be clearly audible 
because it has higher energy levels than the 
ambient sound in a specific part of its 
frequency spectrum. The difference between 
the energy level of the noise source and the 
background sound (in this case, the natural 
ambient sound) in each of the many distinct 
frequency bands is what determines whether 
and how much the noise source will be 
audible. For these reasons, single decibel 
values provide useful comparisons of 
average total sound energy, but they do not 
relate well to audibility. In addition to the 
data shown in table 8, the park staff also 
possesses digital recordings and one-third 
octave band data for several of the sites from 
which audibility can be assessed. 


Natural Resources 


Based upon the measurements summarized 
in table 8, the average natural ambient value 
is 22 dBA for the vast majority of Zion 
National Park, which indicates that Zion is 
generally a very quiet place. The vast major- 
ity of park lands are classified as having 
sparse/open vegetation (1.e., bare rock, 
grasslands, desert scrub, pinyon-juniper) 
with no influence from the sound of running 
water. Eight of the 11 sites shown in table 8 
were in that vegetation class, and the average 
natural ambient decibel value for those sites 
was 22 dBA. Riparian sites generally have 
higher ambient sound levels, but because 
they represent less than 5% of the park’s 
land area, they were not used in calculating 
the average natural ambient value. It also 
should be noted that the 1995 data was 
collected under wind conditions normal for 
the season, whereas the 1998 data was 
influenced by unusually strong winds. If all 
the data had been collected under typical 
wind conditions, it is likely that the average 
natural ambient decibel value would be even 
lower. 


The opportunity to experience Zion’s natural 
soundscape unimpaired by the sounds of 
human civilization is an important part of the 
overall visitor experience, especially as it 
contributes to the solitude and wilderness 
experience that is integral to much of the 
park. 


Human sound sources, such as cars, buses, 
audio devices, generators, aircraft over- 
flights, and peoples’ voices, can have greater 
impacts in very low-ambient-level natural 
soundscapes, like Zion, than would the same 
levels of noise in areas of higher-ambient- 
level soundscapes, such as urban environ- 
ments. 
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Table 8: Measured Natural Ambient Sound Levels at Zion National Park 


Measurement Site | Date of Measurement | Environment One -hour Lego One-hour Lop Levels | Percent Time 
Location! (Number of Hours (Primary Ambient Levels (ABA) for (dBA) for Natural Only Natural 
Measured) Sound Sor rce’) Natural Ambient Ambient Only Ambient Sounds 
Only’ Were Audible 
Tabernacle Dome 26-Aug-95 (2) Pinyon-juniper (wind, | 23, 25 23, 22 69%, 75% 
6-Sep-95 (3) water, wildlife, 23, 21, 25 22, 20, 21 48%, 62%, 96% 
15-Oct-98 (1) talking, storm) 29 26 37% 
16-Oct-98 (1) 44 34 44% 
Ave Ley =27 Ave Loy = 24 
Watchman 24-Aug-95 (1), Scrub, open (wind, 29 27 22% 
25-Aug-95 (1), other) 30 28 18% 
28-Aug-95 (2) 30, 28 28, 26 36%, 47% 
Ave Ly = 29 Ave Loy = 27 
Watchman® 15-Oct-98 (1), Scrub, open 40 38 771% 
22-Oct-98 (1) (other(crickets), birds, | 35 33 31% 
wind) Ave Ly = 38 Ave Lay = 36 
Angel's Landing 16-Oct-98 (1), Cottonwood (wind, 4) 39 46% 
(Main Canyon 23-Oct-98 (1) water) 46 44 52% 
River Flat)” Ave Ls = 44 Ave Lu = 42 
Angel's Landing 5-Sep-95 (2) Parking lot (water, 52,47 45, 44 24%, 12% 
(Big Bend shuttle talking) Ave Ly = 50 Ave Lyn = 45 
pullout - parking 
lot)” 
East Mesa 19-Oct-98 (1) Pinyon-juniper (wind) | 35 31 65% 
East Canyon- 30-Aug-95 (2), Rocks, sparse pines 27, 25 21,17 76%, 87% 
Petroglyph 31-Aug-95 (2) (wind, other) 18, 16 15,15 62%, 79% 
Ave Lsy = 22 Ave Lu = 17 
Main Canyon (top | 1-Sep-95 (2), Rocks, sparse scrub 20, 26 17,17 69%, 77% 
of canyon above 7-Sep-95 (2) (wind, other, water, 19, 22 17,19 69%, 70% 
Scout’s Landing) wildlife, talking) Ave Ly = 22 Ave Lay = 18 
Main Canyon 11-Sep-95 (3) Cliffs, rocks (water, 36, 35, 35 33, 35, 35 81%, 87%, 80% 
(Emerald Pool)’ wildlife) Ave Lop = 35 Ave Loy = 34 
Main Canyon 26-Aug-95 (1). Cottonwood, open 42,42 41,39 32% 
(River Flat)" 5-Sep-95 (1) (water) Ave Lsy = 42 Ave Loy = 40 31% 
Main Canyon 29-Aug-95 (2) Scrub (other, talking) | 23, 22 22, 21 56%, 61% 
(above Weeping Ave Ls = 23 Ave Lop = 22 
Rock in Echo 
Canyon) 
Kolob, Timber 27-Aug-95 (2), Pinyon-juniper (wind, | 30, 21 23, i7 88%, 80% 
Creek 10-Sep-95 (1) other, wildlife) 24 21 95% 
Ave Ls = 25 Ave Lu = 20 


Source: memorandum from Nicholas P. Miller of HMMH, Inc., to Rick Emenwein of the National Park Service, dated October 18, 2000, with the subject 


"Ambient Sound Levels, Zion National Park, Reference HMMH Job No. 295860.17." 


' Only sites with natura! aicbient measured greater than 10% of the time are presented. Five hours of measurements at Coal Pits and 3 hours at 
Watchman are not presented for this reason. 
? “Wind” means that wind creeied sound in the foliage present. “Water” means sound was produced by flowing water. “Other” generally means the 
levels were low and unidentifiable as to specific source. 
* For both the Lso and Lop values shown in the table, one-second Leq measurements were used to calculate the values for each one-hour measurement 


period. 


* This site experienced heavy insect and bird activity during the measurement periods considered unusual for the vast majority of the park. For that 
reason, data for this site was not used in calculating the average natural ambient value for the majority of the park. 
> Because riparian habitat and water noise such as is found at this site represents less than 5% of the park, data for this site was not used in calculating 
the average natural ambient value for the majority of the park. 
° The amount of talking at this parking lot site was judged sufficient to invalidate the results for use in estimating the natural ambient. Where talking is 
listed for other sites, it was much less than at this site. 
” Because hanging gardens and water noise such as is found at this site represents less than 5% of the park, data for this site was not used in 
calculating the average natural ambient value for the majority of the park. 
* Because riparian habitat and water noise such as is found at this site represents less than 5% of the park, data for this site was not used in calculating 
the average natural ambient value for the majority of the park. 
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VISITOR USE 


For many visitors, a visit to Zion is a stop on a 
visit to “the Grand Circle,” a region of spec- 
tacular scenery and diverse recreational oppor- 
tunities, including several national parks, 
national forests, state park areas, and Indian 
reservations in northern Arizona and southern 
Utah. Most visitors (66%) spend less than a 
full day at Zion National Park. 


ACCESS TO THE BACKCOUNTRY 


Zion encompasses 148,016 acres; however, 
much of the park is inaccessible to the vast 
majority of visitors due to the park’s steep 
topography. The map on page 129 depicts 
areas within the park that are considered 
generally inaccessible. These areas are defined 
as Slopes greater than 30 degrees (excluding 
trail or route corridors that traverse such 
slopes) and areas that are entirely surrounded 
by 30 degrees or greater slopes that have no 
trails or routes that would offer access to these 
isolated areas. 


Approximately 83,336 acres or 56.3% of the 
park is accessible, even though many of these 
routes require advanced climbing and/or 
canyoneering skills. Thus for the average 
hiker, the areas of inaccessibility are much 
greater than depicted on the map, which shows 
a very conservative estimate of inaccessible 
areas. 


RANGE OF VISITOR ACTIVITIES 
AND EXPERIENCES 


Zion’s spectacular scenery attracts people to 
both Zion Canyon and the Kolob Canyons. 
Both areas offer a variety of recreational 
opportunities and activities. The primary 
visitor activities in both areas include driving 
scenic roads, stopping at pulloffs, taking 
photographs, and taking short hikes. A typical 


Terms and Caveats 


The term “visitor experience” refers to everything 
that happens to visitors while visiting Zion — 
everything they do, learn, feel, and perceive. 


Information on visitor activities and experiences 
comes from staff observations and from two visitor 
surveys. A Visitor Services Project Visitor Survey 
(Littlejohn 1993) was conducted at Zion National 
Park during July 12 to18, 1992. (This study is 
hereafter referred to as the 1992 visitor survey.) 
The Zion National Park Visitor Utilization Study 
(Shacklett 1995) collected data from August 26 to 
28, 1994. (This study is hereafter referred to as the 
1994 study.) Both studies were conducted under 
short time frames and involved small numbers of 
visitors (i.e., a total of 647 questionnaires were 
distributed and 528 were returned). Thus, the 
results may not be truly indicative of visitor 
activities and experiences. 


visit to Zion includes a few hours spent in 
Zion Canyon, a stop at the visitor center, and a 
short hike on one of the trails in Zion Canyon. 
The 1992 visitor survey found the most 
common visitor activities at Zion were 
photography and painting or drawing (88% of 
total sroups), stopping at scenic pullouts 
(87%), hiking less than two hours (50%), 
hiking more than two hours (29%), picnicking 
(28%), tubing or wading in the river (23%), 
and camping in a developed campground 
(20%). Ranger-led talks were attended by six 
percent of the groups responding to the survey 
and two percent of the responding groups 
attended a ranger-led walk. Visitor groups 
often participated in more than one activity. 


While the majority of visitors do not 
participate in backcountry camping, 
canyoneering, horseback riding, or climbing, 
some visitors go to Zion specifically to 
participate in these activities. The park’s 
natural resources offer hiking experiences 
ranging from easy nature walks to moderate 
day hikes to strenuous multiday backpacking 
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opportunities, and a variety of climbing and 
canyoneering opportunities. Horseback riding 
is allowed on certain trails in the park and a 
concessioner provides guided horseback rides 
on the Sand Bench trail during the summer. 
Bicycling is restricted at Zion to the Pa'rus 
trail and paved roads. Other park activities 
include kayaking, picnicking, and swimming. 


No commercially guided activities are 
permitted in the park. Park personnel provide 
short guided hikes in the main canyon and 
offer programs at the visitor center and 
campground through the summer season. 


Visitation and backcountry use have been in- 
creasing at Zion National Park (see the follow- 
ing section on visitor use). This increase could 
be affecting the experiences of some visitors, 
although there is little data about the expecta- 
tions of Zion visitors that would determine 
their perception of crowding or their actual 
experiences. Park staff have received 
comments indicating that some visitors feel 
that Zion is too crowded in certain areas and at 
certain times and that it is too difficult to 
experience solitude and quiet. The 1992 
visitor survey found that 37% of visitors felt 
crowded in the park. The 1994 visitor study 
found that although visitors had scrious 
concerns about parking and crowding, these 
concerns had a minimal impact upon the 
impressions of their experience. Apparently, 
some people do not seem to be bothered by 
the increased visitation. 


The way that visitors experience Zion changed 
dramatically when the shuttle system in Zion 
Canyon became operational (see below). 
While the shuttle directly affects the way 
visitors experience Zion Canyon, it may also 
cause a redistribution of visitation within the 
whole park. For example, visitors who wish to 
access the park in their vehicles or visitors 
who do not have the time or inclination to use 
the shuttle may choose to visit the Kolob 
Canyon area, the Kolob-Terrace Road, or 
areas along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway 
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instead of or in addition to Zion Canyon, This 
could result in more visitation and possibly 
more crowding in those areas, 


South Entrance and Main Zion Canyon 
Area 


Zion Canyon is by far the most visited area of 
Zion National Park. The 1994 visitor study 
and the 1992 visitor survey found that the 
following percentages of Zion visitors went to 
these locations in Zion Canyon: Zion Canyon 
Road (76%), Zion Canyon visitor center (64- 
73%), Temple of Sinawava (39-57%), Zion 
Lodge (46-54%), the Riverside Walk (47%), 
and the West Rim trail (41%). During the peak 
season, visitors often can not visit some of the 
main attractions and trails in Zion Canyon 
because they can not find parking. 


Approximately two-thirds of visitors in private 
vehicles and one-third of the visitors arriving 
in tour buses access Zion Canyon through the 
park's south entrance. Once in Zion Canyon, 
most visitors drive part or all of the road, stop 
at the visitor center and the lodge, and perhaps 
take a short hike. The North Fork of the Virgin 
River is another of Zion Canyon’s major 
visitor attractions. Thousands of visitors come 
to the river to cool off, swim, wade, or walk 
along the river. Some kayaking in the Virgin 
River occurs during spring runoff. 


Visitors can stay overnight in Zion Canyon at 
the Zion Canyon Lodge or camp at one of two 
frontcountry campgrounds near the south 
entrance to the park. Some visitors consider an 
overnight stay in the park to be an integral part 
of their Zion experience. The lodge has been 
in operation for more than 80 years, and 
provides overnight accommodations, food 
services, and a gift shop. The lodge and the 
campgrounds are usually full during peak 
season. Picnicking is available in Zion Canyon 
at the Grotto. 


As noted above, the way visitors experience 
Zion Canyon changed dramatically when the 
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shuttles started operating. During the peak 
season, and eventually year-round, visitors 
park their vehicles at the south entrance to the 
park and use shuttle buses to travel around the 
canyon. Lodge guests continue to be able to 
use their private vehicles to access the lodge. 
A new transportation center, including a 
parking area, restrooms, interpretive exhibits, 
backcountry permit area, and a book sale area, 
provides visitors with an overview of park 
themes and help them plan their visit. The 
current visitor center will become a museum 
focusing on the park's human history, Several 
other new facilities support the shuttle system, 
including a new bus maintenance area in 
Sammy's Canyon, and several pullouts, 
trailheads with parking lots, shuttle stops 
along the Zion Canyon Road, and an 
emergency service facility. 


The Zion Canyon Transportation System 
Environmental Assessment and “Finding of 
No Significant Impact” (NPS 1997a) analyzes 
the impact of the transportation system on the 
visitor experience. The shuttle's effect on the 
visitor experience largely depends on how the 
shuttle system operates and on visitor 
expectations and values. Park managers 
believe that the shuttle system has improved 
the visitor experience, reducing crowding, and 
improving opportunities for interpretation. It is 
anticipated that reduced traffic provides a 
more leisurely and safe visit to Zion Canyon 
with less noise and traffic. Some visitors may 
find the less crowded and quieter condition 
more appealing. For example, visitors stop at 
the major attractions of the canyon without 
having to compete for parking places. 


On the other hand, some visitors may not be 
bothered by or may even prefer having many 
people around. The shuttle system has made 
the Zion Canyon visitor experience more 
structured, eliminating the opportunity for 
unprogrammed sightseeing stops. Visitors are 
no longer able to experience the freedom of 
movement associated with the use of a . 


personal vehicle. 
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Definitions of Recreational Use Terms 


Recreation visits are the entries of persons, for 
any part of a day, onto lands or waters 
administered by the National Park Service for 
recreation purposes. 


Nonrecreation visits include persons going to 
and from inholdings, commuter and other through 
traffic; trades people doing jobs within the park; 
any Civilian activity a part of or incidental to the 
pursuit of a gaintul occupation (e.g. guides), 

personnel (other than NPS 
employees) with business within the park. citizens 
using NPS buildings for civic or other local 
government business or attending public meetings. 
and outside research activities if independent of 
NPS legislated interests (e.g. meteorological 
research). 


Beginning in 1993, nonrecreation visitor use was 
calculated at a fixed rate of 60 nonrecreation visits 
per day. This adjustment was made due to a 
review and revision of the official counting and 
reporting instructions for the park. 


Total visits equals recreation visits plus 
nonrecreation visits. 


East Entrance and the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway Area 


Approximately one-third of visitors in private 
cars and two-thirds of visitors in tour buses 
enter Zion through the east entrance. The 1994 
visitor study found that 65% of park visitors 
visited the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway and 
48% of park visitors stopped at Checkerboard 
Mesa. Visitation to sites along the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway is expected to increase once 
the Zion Canyon shuttles are operating. 


There are minimal visitor facilities at the east 
entrance and along the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway — the only facilities are pullouts, 
trailheads, a picnic area, and the entrance 
station. During the peak season there can be 
considerable congestion and crowding of 
vehicles at the tunnel. 
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Kolob Canyons Road Area 


This area provides an opportunity for visitors 
lo experience beautiful scenery from their 
vehicle or on foot without the crowds typically 
experienced in Zion Canyon. A 5-mile scenic 
drive begins behind the small visitor center. 
Parking lots and trailheads along the road 
provide access to the Middle and South Forks 
of Taylor Creek, the La Verkin/Kolob Arch 
trail, and the Timber Creek overlook and 
picnic area, 


The 1992 visitor survey found that 19% of 
Zion visitors went to the Kolob Canyons area. 
Visitation to this area tripled between 1984 
and 1995 according to park statistics. 
Visitation may increase in the Kolob Canyons 
area once the Zion Canyon shuttles begin 
operating. According to the 1992 visitor 
survey, the most common activities in the area 
were driving the scenic road (91%), visiting 
the Kolob Canyons visitor center (64%), using 
the restrooms (61%), getting information 
(54%), and hiking (28%). 


The Kolob-Terrace Road Area 


The Kolob-Terrace Road is a county road 
outside the park and is a link between 
Washington and Iron Counties. The road 
provides a scenic drive for visitors who want 
to get off the beaten path. Because the road 
has minimal traffic, this area provides a more 
rustic experience. It also provides access to 
trailheads serving the Hop Valley, Wildcat 
Canyon, Connector, Left Fork, and Grapevine 
trails, thus providing opportunities for hiking 
and canyoneering in these areas. The road also 
provides access to the Lava Point 


campground. 
Lava Point Area 
Lava Point provides opportunities for 


primitive camping in a smaller more rustic 
campground than the campgrounds in Zion 
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Canyon. It is used primarily by small groups 
of tent campers and is a popular destination 
for local residents. During the summer, the 
campground is full every night. A small picnic 
area is located at Lava Point, The 1992 visitor 
survey found that 3% of park visitors went to 
Lava Point 


Recommended Wilderness 


Most visitors do not stay overnight in the park 
and do not enter the Zion backcountry. How- 
ever, some visitors come to Zion specifically 
to experience the Zion wilderness, seeking out 
opportunities to backpack, climb, horseback 
ride, and explore canyons. With the exceptions 
of the Narrows, the Left Fork of North Creek, 
the West Rim, and the Kolob area, and several 
areas where horses and saddle stock are 
restricted, visitors can generally experience 
the Zion backcountry without limits on where 
they can camp. But as backcountry use at Zion 
grows, Visitors expecting solitude may not 
always get it in some areas due to the number 
of other visitors. 


SCENIC RESOURCE EXPERIENCES 


For many visitors, enjoying the views of 
Zion's spectacular scenery without signs of 
modern development is part of a quality 
experience. Several park facilities — notably 
the visitor centers in Zion Canyon and in the 
Kolob Canyons district, the campgrounds, the 
roads, Zion Canyon Lodge, radio repeaters, 
and park housing — affect the visitor's ability 
to experience scenic resources. 


Besides facilities within the park, develop- 
ments on private land outside the park have 
the potential to affect the views from Zion, 
and therefore the experiences of Zion visitors. 
Currently, the modern development outside 
the park that is visible from within the park is 
limited. Several notable exceptions include the 
town of Springdale, Highway 9 and develop- 
ments along the road corridor, and Interstate 
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15. As population and development around 
Zion continue to increase, visual intrusions 
outside the park will likely increase. 


ANNUAL AND MONTHLY VISITOR 
USE 


Zion is open all year. The peak-use season 
runs from April through October, with the 
pattern of monthly visitor use stairstepping up 
and down on an annual basis. In 1997, more 
than 82.5 % of the annual visitation occurred 
during the peak season. During August, the 
busiest month, park staff recorded an average 
of 11,839 recreational visits each day. In 
contrast, during December, daily visitor use 
averaged only 1,941 recreational visits. 
Nonrecreational use is reported as a constant 
60 visits per day. 


From 1986 through 1993, visitor use at the 
park, measured as recreational visits, rose each 
year (figure 1). The increases ranged from 
0.17% to 8.76% per year, with the average 
increase being 4.71%. In 1992, park staff 
made several modifications to the counting 
and reporting procedures to make them 
consistent with accepted NPS standards. In 
addition to setting nonrecreational use at a 
fixed figure per day, the persons-per-vehicle 
multipliers were reduced somewhat. These 
changes resulted in a dramatic reduction in the 
amount of nonrecreational visits reported for 
the park. Park staff also recorded a corre- 
sponding reduction in the total number of 
visits. The changes did not significantly affect 
the annual amount of recreational use 
reported, however. Although the number of 
recreational visits declined from 1993 to 1994, 
the change in visits from 1993 to 1997 


averaged a positive 0.92%. 
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OVERNIGHT VISITOR USE 


Park staff measure overnight visitor use of the 
park as overnight stays, An overnight stay is 
considered to be one visitor spending one 
night within the park for recreational 
purposes. Table 9 lists overnight stays in the 
park from 1986 through 1997; table 10 details 
monthly overnight use for 1997. Overnight 
stays are counted separately from recreational 
visits, so they do not directly correspond to 
recreational visits. 


The determination of oernight use is also 
based on the official NPS counting and 
reporting procedures for Zion National Park, 
which include the use of various multipliers to 
calculate some types of overnight use, such as 
tent, RV, and backcountry camping and 
concessioner lodging. The decline in overnight 
use from 1992 to 1993 was mostly the result 
of the changes that were made to Zion's 
counting and reporting instructions by the 
NPS Public Use Statistics Program Center. 
Two more years of decline followed and then, 
in 1996, an increase in total overnight stays 
was reported. In 1997 overnight stays again 
declined. 


Compared to the amount of recreational visits 
(2,445,534 in 1997), it is readily apparent that 
overnight use of the park (272,492 overnight 
stays in 1997) accounted for only a small 
portion of the park's recreational use. 


Overnight stays follow the same annual 
pattern as recreational visits. Relatively little 
overnight use occurs in the winter. Increased 
overnight use begins in March and stays 
relatively high from April through October. 
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Yas.e 9: Ovenniant Stays, 1986-1997 


% Change 
Park Total from 
Park Tent| Park RV | Backcountry | Concessioner | Overnight | Previous 
Year | Campi Cam Camping Lodging - Stays Year 
1997 111,610 54,684 19,237 73,603 245,776 “8.6% 
1996 121,650 61,884 18,384 67,096 269,014 3.7% 
1995 110,206 66,254 20,138 62,869 259,467 3.2% 
1994 116,600 62,719 14,425 74,439 268, 183 2.2% 
1993 116,596 75,447 15,394 66,720 274,157 13.0% 
1992 139,763 97,017 14,726 63,780 315,286 2.0% 
1991 130,285; 101,314 13,140 64,251 308,990 11.1% 
1990 117,187 97,276 10,910 52,717 278,060 0.2% 
1989 113,034 97,344 10,620 56,619 277,617 1.2% 
1988 112,451} 100,441 7,538 53,894 274,324 10.6% 
1987 91,911 98,116 7,707 50,324 248,058 10.2% 
1986 88,084 82,649 7,807 46,640 225,180 
Source: National Park Service, Public Use Statistics Program Center. 
Figure 1. Annual Recreation and Nonrecreation Use, 1986 to 1997 
RUTREEDE occ cccccccccccccccccecsesecccceceecccece assesses °° ** 2,430,162 Ny -y 2,445,534 
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TABLE 10: OVERNIGHT STAYS FOR 1997 

Park Total 

Park Tent Park RV| Backcountry| Concessioner Overnight 

Month Camping; Camping Camping Lodging Stays 
January 773 336 116 2,162 3,387 
February 918 637 230 2,692 4,477 
March 3,613 2,138 3,084 5,234 14,069 
April 9,558 6,680 1,403 6,564 24,205 
May 11,314 6,668 3,533 6,574 28,089 
June 17,836 8,505 1,114 9,899 37,354 
July 19,032 6,037 1,041 8,786 34,896 
August 18,925 6,339 1,374 9,168 35,806 
September 15,696 7,618 1,213 9,208 33,735 
October 9,888 6,856 4,356 6,974 28,074 
November 3,008 2.539 1,410 4,011 10,968 
December 1,049 331 363 2,331 4,074 
Total 111,610 54,684 19,237 73,603 259,134 


Source: National Park Service, Public Use Statistics Program Center. 


The frontcountry areas provide developed 
facilities for overnight use. Zion Lodge has 40 
cabins and 81 motel rooms available to the 
public. It is usually filled to near capacity 
during the summer. The lodge receives 
relatively low levels of use during the winter. 


The Watchman and South campgrounds, both 
of which are near the south entrance to the 
park, offer recreational vehicle and tent camp- 
ing (228 and 128 sites, respectively). These 
facilities provide fire grates, picnic tables, 
water, restrooms, and a sanitary dump station 
for trailers. Loop D of the Watchman camp- 
ground also has electrical hookups. Showers 
are not available in either facility. Watchman 
campground is open year round, while South 
campground is open only in the summer. 
Group camping is available by reservation for 
groups of 9 to 40 people. There are seven 
group sites with a total capacity of 200 people. 
Camping in the frontcountry is limited to 
designated sites and to a maximum of 14 days 
at one site. 


There is a primitive campground with six sites 
at Lava Point. Open from May to October, this 
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campground has fire grates, tables, and toilets 
but no water. 


Backpacking and camping in the backcountry 
is available throughout the park. Camping in 
the backcountry is limited to I4 days at one 
site. There are no designated campsites 
(except in the Narrows, along the La Verkin 
Creek/Hop Valley trails, and along the West 
Rim trail) and no facilities are provided. 


VISITOR USE PROFILE 


A scientifically valid and reliable visitor pro- 
file is not currently available for Zion. How- 
ever, some insights into a profile for park’s 
visitors are available from the 1992 visitor 
survey conducted during July 12 tol8 
(Littlejohn 1993). As noted previously, the 
small population size, the short time frame 
during which data were collected, and a lack 
of a representative sample of the primary 
visitor season (April through October), limit 
the conclusions that can be drawn about the 
general visitor population. Nevertheless, this 
is the best data available. 
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The results of the survey were that 67% of the 
respondents indicated that they were visiting 
the park as a family group. Group size was 
usually two (43% of respondents) or four 
(22% of respondents). About one-third (32%) 
of respondents were between 36 and 50 years 
old; 22% were 15 years old or younger. Most 
of the respondents (69%) were first time 
visitors to the park. 


U.S. visitors came from 44 states plus the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Cali- 
fornia provided 24% of the visitors, while 
Utah provided 13% ; Nevada, 7%; and 
Arizona, 5%. 


Visitors from foreign countries made up 21% 
of the total number of visitors responding to 
the 1992 survey. The highest percentages of 
foreign visitors were from Germany (38%), 
the Netherlands (13%), France (12%), and 
Switzerland (9%). 


Regarding length-of-stay, two-thirds of the 
visitor groups surveyed wete day-use visitors 
and spent less than one day in the park. Of 
these visitors, 22% were in the park for less 
than two hours, 35% spent three to four hours 
in the park, and 44% stayed five or more 
hours. One-third of the visitor groups stayed 
for one to four days. Less than 1% stayed for 
five or more days. 


Another source of visitor demographics is the 
1994 visitor study (Shacklett 1995). Again, the 
short time frame for data collection (August 
26 through August 28, 1994) and the lack of a 
representative sample limit the applicability of 
this study’s results — the data collected allow 
inferences to be made about the study period 
only. However, the 433 surveys that were 
collected from visitors to both Zion and Kolob 
Canyons provide some information on who 
visited the park during the brief survey 
period. 


This survey indicates that 24% of the visitors 
were with family groups, whereas the rest 
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(76%) were unrelated adults. The average 
group size was 2.9 persons. Respondents were 
equally divided between first time visitors and 
repeat visitors. 


The visitors responding to the survey came 
from west of the Mississippi (48% of the 
total), east of the Mississippi (25%) and from 
foreign countries (27%). Respondents indi- 
cated that they had or were planning to spend 
an average of 1.8 days visiting the park. The 
average length of stay was 3.4 hours for 
visitors who stopped within the park (87% of 
survey respondents) and only 42 minutes for 
those who simply drove through the park 
(13%). 


PROJECTIONS OF POTENTIAL 
VISITOR USE 


Park use is affected by a variety of factors. 
Forecasted use for Zion was based solely on 
past use, which was then projected forward 
over time. This method implies that whatever 
factors influenced visitation in the past will 
continue to do so in the future, and that any 
changes in those factors will follow historic 
patterns. The extrapolation of a past trend only 
forecasts a trend pattern, not the causes of the 
trend. 


It is assumed that visitation to Zion National 
Park, if unmanaged, would increase over the 
long term; since this seems to be the general 
trend for most units within the national park 
system. The Park Service developed a forecast 
using a simple straight line projection based 
on two different historic trends The forecast 
uses growth factors of 1%, 3%, and 5% to 
derive the low, medium, and high estimates of 
recreational visits. These rates of growth are 
based on historic growth observed prior to and 
after 1993. From 1986 to 1993 the average 
increase in recreational visits to the park was 
approximately 5%. Then after a change in the 
counting and reporting procedures in 1993, the 
average rate of growth was about 1%, even 


with a reported decline in visitation from 1993 
to 1994. A middle ground rate for 1986 to 
1996 approximates 3%. These growth factor 
rates provide a range of projected visitation 
figures that is considered reasonable over the 
next few years. The further out in time one 
projects, the greater the range between the 
high and low projections and the less 
reliability that can be ascribed to them. 


Forecasting in this manner is subject to a high 
probability of error because the method used 
is simplistic, relatively little data are available, 
there is no cause and effect relationship be- 
tween past and future use, and there is a poten- 
tial for change in visitor use because of the 
shuttle system. The addition of another year’s 
visitation figures (additional data) may affect 
the projections. For these reasons, a range of 
values was reported and caution is warranted 
when interpreting and using the results. 


Table 11 and figure 2 present the projected 
visitation figures. At the high rate of growth of 
5%, compounded annually, visitor use of the 
park would double in about 15 years. The 
medium growth rate of 3% projects an addi- 
tional 500,000 recreational visits in 5 years 


Visitor Use 


and an increase of more than 1,200,000 
recreational visits in 10 years. Such high 
levels of visitation could only be accommo- 
dated within the park through significant 
changes in park management. It is expected 
that managed visitation would reach a plateau, 
with some fluctuation, and then level off. In 
all likelihood, it would become necessary to 
manage visitor use at a level that is sustainable 
both in terms of protecting the resource and 
providing quality visitor experiences. Uncon- 
trolled growth in visitor use would have seri- 
Ous Negative impacts on the resources of the 
park and the quality of the visitor experience. 


The human element contributes to the diffi- 
culty in projecting future recreational use. 
That is, visitor use patterns could change in 
response to the actions presented in the alter- 
natives. For instance, as a response to either 
carrying capacity limits or crowded conditions 
during the peak season, some visitors could 
choose to visit the park during the shoulder 
seasons rather than during the summer. Alter- 
natively, weekdays could become as popular 
as weekends during the peak use season. So 
even though limits on visitor use on any 


TABLE 11: POTENTIAL RECREATIONAL Use, 1998-2008 


Recreational Visits 
Year Low (1%) Medium (3%) High (5%) 
2008 2,728,000 3,729,000 4,599,000 
2007 2,701,000 3,585,000 4,338,000 
2006 2,675,000 3,447,000 4,093,000 
2005 2,648,000 3,315,000 3,861,000 
2004 2,622,000 3,187,000 3,642,000 
2003 2,596,000 3,065,000 3,436,000 
2002 2,570,000 2,947,000 3,242,000 
2001 2,545,000 2,833,000 3,058,000 
2000 2,520,000 2,724,000 2,885,000 
1999 2,495,000 2,620,000 2,722,000 
1998 2,470,000 2,519,000 2,568,000 
Source: National Park Service, Denver Service Center. 
. \ 
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Figure 2: Actual and Projected Recreational Use, 1986 to 2008 
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particular day could be established, increases 
overall visitor use of the park are still possible. 


OTHER RECREATIONAL FACILI- 
TIES ADJACENT TO THE PARK 


Southwestern Utah has numerous and diverse 
outdoor recreational opportunities. Various 
government land agencies manage large 
recreational areas within a few hours drive of 
Zion. Varied topography and ecosystems, as 
well as extraordinary scenic qualities make 
this region attractive to tourists and outdoor 
recreation enthusiasts from all over the 
country. The following section briefly 
describes major recreational areas of the 
region. 


National Park Service 


itol National Park, 204 miles from 
Zion, is named for the reef-like cliffs capped 
by white sandstone formations resembling the 
U.S. Capitol. The park protects a portion of 
the Waterpocket Fold in addition to petro- 
glyphs and the remains of an early Mormon 
pioneer settlement. Capitol Reef offers 
opportunities for hiking, horseback nding, 
camping, ranger-guided activities, scenic 
drives, and nature study. 


Bryce Canyon National Park is located 86 
miles from Zion. It includes some of the 
earth’s most colorful rocks, sculpted by 
erosion into fantastic forms. Recreational 
activities include scenic drives, hiking, 
camping, ranger-guided activities, guided 
horseback riding tours, and nature study. 


Cedar Breaks National Monument is 76 miles 
northeast of Zion. This monument 


encompasses a multicolored limestone 
amphitheater eroded to depths of nearly 2,500 
feet. Hiking, camping, and picnicking are 
popular activities. The road through the 
monument is not open during the winter. 
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snt is located 63 
miles south of the park on the Kaibab-Paiute 
Indian Reservation in Arizona. A fort, built in 
the 1870s by Mormon pioneers, laid claim to 
one of the few natural springs in the area. The 
fort, several ranch buildings, living history 
demonstrations, and an interpretive trail offer 
a glimpse of American Indian and pioneer life 
in the Old West. 


Lake Mead National Recreation Area, about 
120 miles southwest of Zion, encompasses 
more than | million acres of rugged canyon 
country on the Colorado Plateau. Lake Powell 
stretches 186 miles behind Glen Canyon Dam 
and provides a variety of water-recreation 
activities. 


Glen Canyon National Recreation Area, 
approximately 120 miles east of the park, 


includes Lake Mead, formed by Hoover Dam, 
and Lake Mohave, by David Dam, and over | 
million acres of surrounding desert and 
mountains. Recreational activities include 
boating, swimming, fishing, hiking, and scenic 
driving. 


Bureau of Land Management 


Grand Staircase of the Escalante National 
Monument, established in 1996, encompasses 


1.7 million acres in southwestern Utah. The 
majority of the monument is rugged, remote, 
and undeveloped. Opportunities exist for 
hiking, camping, backpacking, mountain 
biking, and horseback riding. Guided activities 
include horseback riding, hiking, mountain 
biking, fishing and hunting trips. 


U.S. Forest Service 


Dixie National Forest covers 1,900,000 acres 
in southwestern Utah. Recreational opportun- 
ities include camping, hiking, fishing, hunting, 
viewing scenery, horseback riding, studying 
nature, picnicking, snowmobiling, and 
participating in water-based activities. A total 
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of 83,000 acres of the forest are designated 
wilderness. 


State of Utah 


Iron Mission State Park, approximately 60 


miles north of Zion, provides a glimpse of 
what life was like for pioneers working an iron 
mine during the 1850s. The park’s museum 
houses a collection of wagons, machinery, 
pioneer tools, and housewares as well as a 
collection of Southern Paiute clothing and 
tools. The park has facilities for picnicking. 


Gunlock State Park, located 57 miles west of 
Zion, offers opportunities for year-round water 
sports, boating, and fishing. 
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Snow Canyon State Park, located 51 miles 


west of Zion, protects unique and scenic 
geological features such as volcanic cones, 
sand dunes, sandstone cliffs, and lava caves. It 
provides opportunities for hiking, horseback 
riding, bicycling, and camping. 


Coral ink Sand Dunes State Park, located 36 


miles southeast of Zion, is a wide-sweeping 
expanse of coral-colored sand. The park 
provides opportunities for picnicking, hiking, 
off-highway vehicle use, and camping. 


Qual Creek Reservoir State Park, about 23 


miles west of Zion, also offers year-round 
opportunities for camping, picnicking, 
boating, and fishing. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


Zion National Park is in eastern Washington 
County, western Kane County, and eastern 
Iron County. Washington and Kane Counties 
are most closely linked economically (via 
tourism) to Zion National Park because the 
eastern and southern access points to the main 
visitor use areas of the park (Zion Canyon and 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway) are located in 
these counties. 


POPULATION 


Between 1980 and 1990 the United States’ 
population grew by approximately 9.8%, and 
from 1990 through 1995, by more than 5.4%. 
During these same time periods, the popula- 
tion of Utah grew at nearly double the national 
rates. An important characteristic of the three- 
county region within which Zion is situated 
has been its impressive growth. Since 1980 
the three counties have experienced even high- 
er population growth rates than either the state 
or national averages. 


Specifically, Washington County, containing 
the city of St. George and most of Zion 
National Park, has experienced tremendous 
growth, expanding by more than 42,000 
people (nearly 160%) in just 15 years — 1980 
to 1995 (Bureau of Economic Analysis 1997). 
— Most of this growth has centered on the St. 
George area of the county: the city has 
expanded by approximately 11,000 people 
-_ from 1990 to 1994 (St. George Area Chainber 
_ of Commerce 1996). The mild climate, com- 
munity facilities and services, and proximity 
to several national parks and other public 
lands offering a wide variety of outdoor rec- 
reational opportunities have all contributed to 
the area’s growth. The St. George area has 
been known as a retirement destination, but in 


“= recent years the area has attracted many new 

nb businesses and job seekers including young 
families. 
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Population growth is expected to continue in 
Washington County through the life of this 
plan. 


ECONOMY 


The primary economic sectors in terms of 
earnings are identified in table 12. Tourism is 
separated among services (such as lodging and 
restaurants) and retail trade (e.g., souvenir 
stores). The jobs provided by the service sec- 
tor, especially tourism, typically are not high 
paying. Tourism also tends to be highly sea- 
sonal in nature. So while tourism may be an 
important aspect of the local economy in 
terms of total earnings and number of jobs, 
many individuals employed in this economic 
sector may not be particularly well off. 


TRANSPORTATION/ACCESS 


Zion National Park is one of the many destina- 
tion parks located in southern Utah and north- 
ern Arizona far from the major population 
centers of the country. However, tens of 
thousands of domestic and foreign visitors are 
undaunted by these distances and arrive by 
various types of motor vehicles every year. 
Interstate 15, running north to south, is the 
major highway connecting the southwestern 
corner of Utah with the rest of the nation. Via 
this route, Zion National Park is 42 miles from 
St. George, and St. George is connected with 
Salt Lake City to the north and Las Vegas, 
Nevada, to the south. Interstate 15 also 
intersects Interstate 70 about 125 miles north 
of St. George, which in turn connects with 
Denver, Colorado, to the east. Access to the 
Kolob Canyons area of the park is directly off 
of Interstate 15. To get to the southern 
entrance of the park, visitors take Interstate 15 
through St. George to Utah Route 9 and drive 
42 miles to Springdale. To reach the eastern 
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TABLE 12: TOP THREE INDUSTRIES IN TERMS OF EARNINGS IN 1995 


Primary Economic Sectors in Terms of Earnings in 1995 
Industry and Percent | Industry and Percent | Industry and Percent | Total Earnings 
of Total Earnings of Total Earnings of Total Earnings | (Thousands of $) 
State of Utah Services (26.9%) State and Local Durable Goods $27,615,561 
Government (11.8%) | Manufacturing (11.1%) 
Iron County Services (23.3%) State and Local Retail Trade (13.9%) $257,706 
Government (21.9%) 
Kane County Services (33.0%) Retail Trade (19.4%) State and Local $49,881 
Government (19.4%) 
Washington Services (28.2%) Retail Trade (18.0%) Construction (16.8%) $702,990 
County 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, Regional Economic Information System, Economics and Statistics 


Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1995 data. 


entrance of the park, visitors use Utah Routes 
89 and 9 via Panguitch or Kanab. 


VISITOR SERVICES 


Beaver, Cedar City, Kanab, Panguitch, St. 
George, and Springdale in southwest Utah 
have a variety of restaurants, motels, souvenir 
shops, and other retail establishments offering 
goods and services to the traveling public. The 
abundance of lodging facilities, including 
campgrounds, as well as eating establishments 
in southwestern Utah attest to the importance 
of tourism in the region. Automotive services, 
medical services, and other visitor services are 
available in some communities. 


Rockville and Springdale serve as the southern 
gateway to the most heavily used areas of 
Zion. Springdale, with approximately 300 
permanent residents, is adjacent to the park 
entrance. Fourteen motels, lodges, and inns, 
and eleven bed and breakfast establishments 
are located within Rockville and Springdale. 
The lodging facilities range from small bed 
and breakfasts with two to five units, to a 
lodge that offers 120 units. Nearly 500 lodging 
units are available to the public. In addition, 
there is a privately owned campground (open 
to the public) in Springdale. A dozen restau- 
rants were open in Springdale in 1998. 
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The local (Zion Canyon) economy is based on 
tourism, ranching, fruit production, and the 
arts. Springdale has a chamber of commerce 
(Zion Canyon Chamber of Commerce), a 
medical clinic, and a town office. In addition 
to lodging and food establishments, there are 
many shops and galleries offering souvenirs 
and a variety of crafts and original art. 


Access to the east entrance of the park is 
through Kane County. Near this entrance, at 
Mt. Carmel Junction, three motels, two 
campgrounds, and a restaurant provide 
lodging and food services for visitors arriving 
via Utah Routes 89 and 9. Fewer visitors make 
use of the east entrance of the park as 
compared to the south entrance. 


Southeast of the park, 17 miles from Mt. 
Carmel Junction, is Kanab — the largest town 
in Kane County, with a 1990 population of 
3,289. Kanab is the county seat and serves as a 
recreational and commercial center for Kane 
County and the Arizona strip. A BLM visitor 
information center is located here. A range of 
commercial services, including lodging, 
automotive services, restaurants, and several 
local tourist attractions featuring Old West and 
Hollywood movie themes, is found in Kanab. 
The town has about two dozen lodging 
establishments and over twenty restaurants. 
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Cedar City is about 18 miles north of the 
Kolob Canyons entrance to the park. This city 
had a population of 13,443 in 1990. A wide 
variety of services are available in Cedar City 
— 20 lodging establishments, 7 campgrounds, 
and close to 40 restaurants serve the public. 
Cedar City also has a visitor center and 
automotive and medical services. 


REGIONAL LANDOWNERSHIP AND 
USE 


Zion National Park is surrounded by a mix of 
federal, state, and privately owned lands. The 
Bureau of Land Management manages 
national resource lands that lie along almost 
57% of the park’s boundary. State owned 
school lands are found next to slightly less 
than 8.5% of Zion’s border. Privately owned 
lands surround approximately 34.5% of the 
park. The lands bordering the park are used 
for a variety of purposes, including grazing 
and ranching, recreation, private residences, 
and commercial uses. 


Table 13 indicates the general land ownership 
patterns of the three counties in which the park 
is located. A large area of each of these three 
counties is publicly owned, with the federal 
government managing the largest portions of 
each county. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, U.S. Forest Service, National Park 
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Service, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Shivwits Indian Reservation) all manage 
federal lands within this three-county area. 
The state of Utah owns and manages numer- 
ous school section parcels throughout these 
counties. In addition, six state parks are 
located in the area. The amount of area in 
private ownership ranges from approximately 
one-third in Iron County to less than one- 
twentieth in Kane County. 


The land within this corner of Utah is used for 
a variety of purposes including, but not limited 
to, agriculture (i.e., farming, orchards, ranch- 
ing, livestock grazing), mineral exploration 
and production (including coal, oil, and 

natural gas production), outdoor recreation of 
all types, timber production, watershed protec- 
tion, wilderness, transportation (including 
roads, powerlines, and pipelines), wildlife and 
fish habitat, and urban and commercial uses. 
While traditional uses such as grazing, mining. 
and forest products are still important to the 
area’s economy, other uses that are tied to the 
land — especially outdoor recreation and 
tourism —are growing in importance. The rel- 
atively mild climate and varied and abundant 
recreational opportunities have encouraged the 
development of the region for commercial, 
residential, tourism and vacation, and 
retirement purposes. 


TABLE 13: LANDOWNERSHIP IN SOUTHWEST UTAH 


Iron County Kane County Washington County 
Square | Percentage of | Square | Percentage of | Square | Percentage of Total 
Miles Total Area Miles Total Area Miles Area 

Private 1,777.07 35.66% 218 4.99% 412 17.0% 

State 201.57 6.11% 437 9.99% 121 5.0% 

Federal 1,921.99 58.23% 3,718 85.02% 1,892 78.0% _ 

Total 3,900.63 100% 4,373 100% 2,425 100% 
Source: Iron, Kane, and Washington County Governments. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The National Environmental Policy Act man- 
dates that environmental impact statements 
disclose the environmental impacts of a pro- 
posed federal action. In this case, the proposed 
federal action is the implementation of the 
General Management Plan for Zion National 
Park. 


This part of the document analyzes the 
potential effects of the four management 
alternatives on resources, the visitor experi- 
ence, and the socioeconomic environment of 
Zion National Park. These effects provide a 
basis for comparing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the alternatives. 


The alternatives in this document provide 
broad management directions. Because of the 
general, conceptual nature of their potential 
consequences, the alternatives can only be 
analyzed in general terms. Thus, this envi- 
ronmental impact statement should be 
considered a programmatic analysis. Prior to 
undertaking specific developments or other 
actions as a result of the General Management 
Plan, park managers will determine whether 
or not they will need to prepare more detailed 
environmental documents, consistent with the 
provisions of the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 


The “Environmental Consequences” part first 
identifies the impact topics the planning team 
chose to analyze and discuss in this document, 
the topics the team chose not to discuss, and 
the rationale for making these selections. The 
impact topics were divided into the following 
categories: 


¢ natural resources 
* visitor uses and experiences 


e socioeconomic environment 


Types of Impacts 


Impacts may be direct, indirect, or cumulative. 
Direct effects are caused by an action and occur 
at the same time and place as the action. Indirect 
effects are caused by the action and occur later 
in time or farther removed from the place, but are 
still reasonably foreseeable. Cumulative effects 
are the impacts on the environment that result 
from the incremental impact of the action when 
added to other past, present, and reasonably 
foreseeable future actions, regardless of what 
agency (federal or nonfederal) or person 
undertakes such other action. Cumulative im- 
pacts can result from individually minor, but 
collectively significant, actions taking place over 


a period of time. 


This part next discusses the methodology the 
planning team used to identify impacts and 
includes definitions of terms. The alternatives 
are then analyzed in the order they appear in 
the “Alternatives, Including the Preferred 
Alternative.” Each impact topic includes a de- 
scription of the positive and negative effects 
of the alternative, a discussion of the cumu- 
lative effects, if any, and a conclusion state- 
ment. 


At the end of the discussion for each alterna- 
tive, there is a brief discussion of unavoidable 
adverse effects, effects from short-term uses 
and long-term productivity, and irreversible 
and irretrievable commitments of resources. 
(Table 7, which is included at the end of 
“Alternatives, Including the Preferred 
Alternative,” compares and summarizes the 
impacts of each alternative.) 


For the analyses, the planning team assumed 
that the Park Service would take the 
mitigation measures described in the alter- 
natives, such as avoiding threatened and 
endangered species habitats. The planning 
team also assumed that the interim group size 
and encounter rate limits identified in the 
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the following terms 


e Minor - The impact is slight but detectable 
e Moderate - The impact is readily apparent 


socioeconomic topics in the alternatives 


e Short-term — The impact lasts less than one year 


Long-term — The impact lasts one year or more 


intensity and Duration of impacts 


Impact intensity 1s the degree to which a topic is positively or negatively affected For this environmental 
impact statement, the planning team qualitatively evaluated the impact intensity for all of the impact 
topics in the alternatives (i.e, the natural resource, visitor experience, and socioeconomic topics), using 


e Negligible - The impact is at the lower levels of detection 


e Major — The impact is severely adverse or exceptionally beneficial 


Impact duration refers to how long an impact would last. For the purposes of this document, the 
planning team used the following terms to evaluate the natural resource. visitor experience, and 


alternatives Would continue through the life of 
the plan. If the limits change. a new environ- 
mental analysis would be prepared as part of 
the wilderness management plan. 


Note that aside from evaluating the cumulative 
impacts for certain impact topics, the planning 
team did not reexamine decisions and impacts 
the Park Service identified in the Zion Canyon 
Transportation System Environmental Assess- 
ment (NPS 1997a) and the Development 
Concept Plan / Environmental Assessment, 
Zion Canyon Headquarters (NPS 1994b). 


IMPACT TOPICS CONSIDERED IN 
THIS ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENT 


To focus the environmental impact statement, 
the planning team selected specific impacts for 
further analysis and eliminated others from 
evaluation. A brief rationale for the selection 
of the topics is given below. 


Natural Resource Topics 


The planning team selected ten natural 
resource impact topics for analysis based on 
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the major values or issues the team identified 
early in the planning process. as well as 
applicable laws and executive orders (e.g. 
Endangered Species Act of 1973, as amended: 
Executive Order 11988 (Floodplain 
Management)). The impact topics analyzed 
are as follows: 

¢ air quality 

* water quality 


e¢ North Fork of the Virgin River 
floodplain 

riparian/wetland communities 
hanging gardens 

microbiotic crusts 

e Virgin spinedace 

Mexican spotted ow] 

desert bighorn sheep 

All of these resources have the potential to be 
appreciably affected under the alternatives 
evaluated. In addition, the team selected these 
topics because they are of special concern 
(e.g., Mexican spotted owl, Virgin spinedace), 


are sensitive to disturbance (e.g., hanging 
gardens, riparian communities, microbiotic 
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soils), are of high public interest (¢.g., desert 
bighorn sheep), or are key resources that can 
affect visitors and the biotic community (e.g. 
water and air quality, the North Fork 
floodplain). 


Visitor Use and Experience Topics 


Early in the planning process, the planning 
team identified visitor use and experience 
topics as being important values or issues to 
the public, as well as key elements of concern 
to park managers, and evaluated the uses and 
experiences that may be appreciably affected 
under the alternatives. Impact topics include 
visitor activities and experiences inside the 
park, natural sounds, and visitor experiences 
in other recreational areas near the park. 


Socioeconomic Topics 


The planning team selected the socioeconomic 
environment as an impact topic because the 


park is an important part of the local economy. 


Analyzing the local economic impacts pro- 
vides the context for evaluating the possible 
impacts the alternatives may have on the local 
area. 


Conflicts with Land Use Plans 


The implementing regulations of the National 
Environmental Policy Act (40CFR 1502.1.6 
1506.2(d)) require that this topic be evaluated 
in environmental impact statements. 


IMPACT TOPICS CONSIDERED BUT 
NOT ANALYZED IN DETAIL 


Under NPS policies arid Council on Environ- 
mental Quality regulations, environmental 
impact statements must address a number of 
impact topics. However, the planning team for 
the General Management Plan / Environ- 
mental Impact Statement, dismissed several 
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irrelevant topics as well as topics that would 
remain unaffected by the alternatives. The 
team dismissed other topics because the 
potential for impacts under all of the alter- 
natives would be negligible. These topics are 
addressed below. 


Natural Resource Topics 


Regional Air Quality. Regional air quality 
and visibility issues would not be affected by 
actions in these alternatives. Air pollution 
from sources outside the park would be 
addressed through Clean Air Act authorities 
and through cooperative efforts between the 
National Park Service and the Western 
Regional Air Partnership. (However, the 
alternatives do have the potential to result in 
localized impacts on air quality. Thus. 
localized air quality impacts were analyzed.) 


Floodplains (Other than the North Fork of 
the Virgin River). Backcountry trails and 
routes in other drainage bottoms in the park 
would subject visitors to flooding hazards. 
However, most of these drainages receive 
little use, compared to the North Fork, and the 
Park Service is not proposing any new devel- 
opments other than trails or routes on these 
floodplains. Also, NPS floodplain guidelines 
anticipate the use of backcountry sites and 
trails. Park staff would continue to emphasize 
public education and awareness of flood 
hazards to minimize potentially hazardous 
conditions. 


Water Quantity. The Zion National Park 
Water Rights Settlement Agreement of 1996 is 
the primary tool for maintaining and 
protecting stream flow, spring discharge. and 
groundwater. As a result of this agreement. no 
changes in surface or groundwater flows are 
anticipated that will be sufficient to be 
detected throughout the park. 
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Threatened, Endangered, or Rare Species 
(Other than Mexican Spotted Ow! and 
Southwestern Willow Flycatcher). This 
document does not include analyses on the 
environmental effects that the alternatives may 
have on several federal and state listed 
threatened and endangered species and rare 
plant species. 


Desert tortoise — A small population of 
federally threatened desert tortoises (Gopherus 
agassizit) occurs in one limited area that 
encompasses both park land and adjacent 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands. 
The Upper Virgin River recovery plan unit for 
the tortoise does not encompass lands within 
the park, and there is no critical habitat within 
the park. It is not suspected that this popula- 
tion was introduced to the site. 


Access in the general area of the tortoise 
population is by one minimally marked BLM 
trail. Visitor use is limited in the vicinity and 
occurs mostly in the cooler months when 
tortoises are underground in dens. 


Under all the action alternatives, the tortoise 
site will be a pristine zone; no new develop- 
ments will be constructed in this area. Thus, 
no cumulative effects are expected to occur on 
tortoises under any of the alternatives 
presented in this document. 


Bald eagle —Bald eagles (Haliaeetus leuco- 
cephalus), a federally threatened species, 
winter in the vicinity of the park, especially in 
the Sevier River Valley east of the park. 
Although they are commonly observed near 
the Blue Reservoir to the north, only a few 
bald eagles are observed each year in the park 
during the winter and early spring months, and 
birds occasionally entering the park perch 
along the North Fork of the Virgin River. 
Thus, eagle use in the park is sporadic, 
uncommon, and unpredictable. Large 
congregations do not occur, and there are no 
known, regularly used, winter perch sites or 
known roost sites within the park. Given the 


very limited and sporadic use by eagles in the 
park, no effect is expected on bald eagles. 


Peregrine falcon — The peregrine falcon 
(Falco peregrinus anatum) was recently 
delisted as a federally endangered species. The 
population has been gradually increasing in 
the park since the 1970s. Much of the park is 
considered to be good habitat due to the 
prevalence of cliffs, which the birds use for 
nesting. 


There are 15 known peregrine territories in the 
park and at least 2 more are suspected based 
on observation reports. A few of these terri- 
tories include some of the most heavily used 
portions of the park in Zion Canyon. The 
peregrine falcons using these sites have 
habituated to the large numbers of people and 
noise generated from high traffic volumes in 
the canyon. 


Park personnel currently monitor six peregrine 
falcon territories on an active basis during the 
breeding and nesting season (approximately 
February through July). These are the falcon 
territories that encompass popular cliff-climb- 
ing sites in the park. Each year on February |. 
the cliff faces that have historically harbored 
falcon nests are closed to climbing. As the 
birds select their nesting areas for the year, the 
cliffs not selected by the birds are reopened. 
The nesting cliffs remain closed until the 
young fledge. Closures are established upon 
and are dependent upon continued monitoring 
by park personnel. 


It is not expected that the birds would be 
disturbed by the increased use in the canyon 
and on other trails far below the cliffs used by 
these birds. Park managers would continue to 
close cliff faces supporting aeries during the 
critical breeding and nesting periods. A 
climbing management plan (yet to be written) 
will address climbing routes in relation to 
peregrine nesting are: 
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Peregrines are, however, known to be sensi- 
live to disturbances such as human presence or 
aircraft noise above or near their nest site. 
Most trails and routes in the park follow 
drainage bottoms and not cliff edges, although 
two popular trails, Angels Landing and Cable 
Mountain, do allow access above several cliff 
faces the falcons have used for nesting. 
Peregrines have nested several times on Cable 
Mountain, but no nesting has been reported in 
recent years on Angels Landing, where 
peregrines have historically nested. These two 
potential nest sites would continue to be 
affected by continued or potentially increased 
human use in these areas. 


To currently use low level aircraft in the park. 
pilots must obtain special permission from the 
superintendent. On rare occasions, park mana- 
gers authorize the use of helicopters, for such 
activities as suppressing fires, maintaining 
repeaters, and conducting scientific studies. 
During the nesting/breeding season. air traffic 
is directed away from peregrine nesting areas 
in these circumstances. In a future aircraft 
management plan, the Park Service will 
address the issue of reducing conflicts 
between aircraft and peregrine falcons. 


The alternatives are expected to have no effect 
on the overall peregrine population, given the 
continuing use of occupied territories in the 
park, the existence of extensive suitable 
habitat throughout the park, the implemen- 
tation of use restrictions near occupied nest 
sites, and the Park Service's proposal that no 
new trails and routes would provide direct 
access to cliff faces above known nest sites: 


Utah prairie dog — The Utah prairie dog 
(Cynomys parvidens), a federally threatened 
species, has not been recorded in nor is it 
believed to occur within the park. However, 
the southern tip of the prairie dog’s range is 
close enough to Zion's northern border that 
the park may be within the species’ dispersal 
range. Open grasslands that cover plateaus in 
the northernmost portion of the park would be 
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the most likely areas the prairie dog would 
colonize. The Park Service plans no develop- 
ment in these areas. Additionally, most use 
occurs in the canyon bottoms, not along the 
plateaus. Thus, no impacts are expected to 
occur on this species from any of the 
alternatives under consideration. 


Ferruginous hawk — The state threatened 
ferruginous hawk nests at the interface of 
pinyon-juniper habitats and open sagebrush 
and grassland habitats in southwestern Utah. 
This habitat primarily occurs in backcountry 
areas. With restrictions on backcountry use as 
well as minimal new development along road 
corridors in hawk habitat. no impact on 
ferruginous hawks ts expected. 


Yellow-billed cuckoo — This state threatened 
species used to occur in Springdale and likely 
in the park. Little suitable or marginally suit- 
able habitat of gallery forests of cottonwood 
and willow exist in the park and this species 
has not been seen or heard in those habitats. It 
is unlikely that this species occurs in the park 
and no impacts from any of the alternatives ts 
expected. 


Banded gila monster — This state endangered 
species likely occurs in the park. It has been 
documented outside the park boundary tn the 
Huber Wash area. Zoning of the Huber and 
Coalpits Wash areas as primarily pristine, with 
the primitive zone along trail corndors, would 
allow only very low to low levels of 
recreational use. No impacts to banded gila 
monsters would be expected. 


Kanab ambersnail — This state endangered 
species is a terrestrial species that is associated 
with soils wetted by springs and seeps at the 
base of sandstone cliffs. A recent survey for 
this species as well as the studies of other snail 
species and hanging gardens have never found 
this species. No impacts would be expected. 


Rare plant species — There are no federally 
listed plant species within Zion National Park; 
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however, a number of plant species endemic 
to the park and/or considered rare in Utah do 
occur. In the late 1980s, the Park Service 
conducted a general parkwide survey that 
located numerous populations throughout the 
park. In 1998, detailed surveys and mapping 
of a few populations indicated that many of 
the rare plant species may be more abundant 
and have larger distributions than originally 
found. Two of the species are associated with 
hanging gardens. The others are scattered 
throughout the park, with many occurring on 
slick rock and mesa tops. 


Visitor use near rare plant populations 
primarily occurs along trails or on bare rock; 
however, off-trail hiking or walking in slick 
rock areas can lead to inadvertent trampling of 
rare plants. Trails can be located and routes 
identified to avoid impacts on rare plants. 
Mitigation measures can also be employed, 
such as erosion control or placement of 
barriers, in specific areas where necessary to 
control potential indirect effects on plants 
from trail erosion or social trailing. 


Populations most vulnerable to visitor distur- 
bance occur in slick rock areas that are fairly 
accessible and inviting along the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway. Current impacts on rare 
plants in this area are minimal, and impacts 
are expected to remain so under all the action 
alternatives because this area would be a 
primitive or pristine zone. Under all alterna- 
tives and in all zones, park staff would survey 
proposed development sites for rare plants and 
avoid populations. 


Vegetation (General). Under all the 
alternatives, localized vegetation damage and 
loss would continue to occur along trails and 
routes and near visitor facilities and park 
roads. Because new facilities would be built in 
previously disturbed sites, additional 


disturbance to vegetation would be minimized. 


In general, impacts on vegetation would be 
minor due to their localized nature and the 
expectation that local and regional populations 


would not be affected. To provide more focus 
to the impact analysis, the specific impact 
topic of riparian/ wetland communities was 
evaluated based on the limited occurrence of 
riparian/wetland communities in the park and 
the proportionately higher visitor use these 
areas receive compared to surrounding arid 
lands. 


Specialized Plant Communities. Several 
plant communities are unique in Zion, among 
them relict communities and rock crevice 
communities. Relict communities, which 
occur in areas such as isolated mesa tops 
inaccessible to domestic grazing, represent 
undisturbed plant communities. These relict 
communities would not be subject to impacts 
from any of the alternatives. The majority of 
the rock crevice communities are inaccessible. 
Impacts from continuing or increased visitor 
use, particularly rock climbing or scrambling, 
would continue to be minor, due to the limited 
extent of the impacts relative to the 
widespread distribution of this community in 
the park. 


Wildlife (General). Continued or increased 
visitor use of trails. routes, and other visitor 
facilities in ail of the alternatives would 
disturb various wildlife species that live or 
travel near these areas. Construction 
associated with new facilities would 
temporarily disturb or displace wildlife 
species and would result in the loss of small 
amounts of habitat. Habitat loss would be 
reduced by the construction of new fac'lities 
in previously disturbed sites. To further reduce 
impacts on wildlife, park managers would 
implement mitigation measures, such as 
restricting visitor activities during sensitive 
times, providing visitor education, and 
enforcing laws. Under all the alternatives, 
impacts on most wildlife species are generally 
expected to be minor and not affect the 
abundance or distribution of local or regional 
populations. To provide more focus to the 
impact analysis, this plan further evaluates the 
potential for impacts on three specific wildlife 
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species (Virgin spinedace, Mexican spotted 
owl, and desert bighorn sheep). 


Wild and Scenic Rivers (Natural 
Resources). All actions within the action 
alternatives for the river segments proposed 
for wild, scenic, or recreational river 
designation would be consistent with the 
recommended river classifications. These 
designations would not be expected to 
substantially increase visitor use levels in the 
park or have substantial, if any, effects on the 
resources already protected in the park. 


Prime and Unique Farmlands. There are no 
prime and unique farmlands within the park; 
no effect on these Jands would occur. 


Energy Requirements and Conservation 
Potential. None of the alternatives presented 
in this plan would result in a major change in 
energy consumption compared to current 
conditions. As noted in “Park Policies and 
Practices,” the National Park Service would 
pursue sustainable practices whenever 
possible in all decisions regarding park 
operations, facilities management, and 
development in Zion. Whenever possible, the 
Park Service would use energy conservation 
technologies and renewable energy sources. 


Natural or Depletable Resource Require- 
ments and Conservation Potential. None of 
the alternatives would result in the extraction 
of resources from the park. As noted in “Park 
Polices and Practices,” under all of the 
alternatives, park staff would apply ecological 
principles to ensure that the park’s natural 
resources were maintained and not impaired. 


Indian Trust Assets. No Indian trust assets 
were identified. Therefore, there would be no 
impacts. 


Research Values. All of the alternatives 
would promote the protection and restoration 
of resources and ecological processes within 
the park and the related landscape. Establish- 
ment of research natural areas would par- 
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ticularly provide for areas with high value for 
baseline inventory and long-term ecological 
observation. Consequently, there would be no 
adverse impacts on research values. 


Cultural Resource Topics 


During the planning process, the planning 
team consulted the Utah State Historic 
Preservation Officer and the Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation. These agencies have 
concurred that they will consider the effects 
on cultural resources once the Park Service 
develops specific undertakings of the 
approved General Management Plan. 


The following actions would take place under 
all of the alternatives: 


e Park staff would comply with the man- 
dates of the National Historic Preservation 
Act, as amended, and other laws, regula- 
tions, executive orders, and memoranda of 
agreement that pertain to the protection, 
preservation, and management of cultural 
resources. 


e As per section 106 of the National Historic 
Preservation Act, as amended, park staff 
would continue to consult with the Utah 
State Historic Preservation Officer, the 
Advisory Council on Elistoric Preserva- 
tion, affiliated Indian tribes, and members 
of the affected public to 


identify eligible or listed properties on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places 


consider project-related effects on 
those properties 


develop appropriate measures to avoid 
effects or treatments that lessen 
adverse effects on eligible or listed 
national register properties 


e Where appropriate, new construction 
would continue to meet the Secretary of 
the Interior's Standards and Guidelines for 
Archeology and Historic Preservation 
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(NPS 1997) in terms of design, scale, and 
materials to ensure compatibility with 
existing historic architectural design and 
contextual setting. 


¢ In accordance with the provisions in the 
Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act (NAGPRA), the National 
Park Service would continue to consult 
with affiliated Indian tribes if park person- 
nel or visitors discovered burials 
containing human remains or funerary 
objects during any project-related 
activities. Park staff would cease all 
construction activities until consultation 
was complete. 


e Park staff would apply the mitigation 
measures described under “Park Policies 
and Practices.” 


The above actions should minimize the poten- 
tial for impacts on cultural resources. There- 
fore, the planning team has decided not to 
further analyze effects on cultural resources in 
this plan. 


Visitor Use and Experience Topics 


Rivers. The designation as wild, scenic, or 
recreational would have no effect on the way 
visitors experienced these rivers within Zion 
National Park. All of these rivers are currently 
being managed in ways that are consistent 
with their potential designation. As stated in 
the Wild and Scenic River Evaluation 
(appendix F), “wild and scenic designation 
would have little if any effect on uses within 
Zion National Park. The park is already 
administered for protecting the outstandingly 
remarkable resources, and building new dams 
is extremely unlikely. No uses would be 
foreclosed or curtailed that are not already 
occurring.” Therefore, the designation of 
rivers as wild, scenic, or recreational would 
have a negligible effect on the experience of 
Zion visitors. 
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Some of the river segments studied for 
designation are on BLM land. The Bureau of 
Land Management currently manages all but 
three of the segments in ways that are 
consistent with this designation, and currently 
allows the use of off-highway vehicles and 
mountain bikes on the Willis Creek, Kolob 
Narrows, and Goose Creek segments. These 
uses would be prohibited if the segments were 
designate as wild rivers. However, the three 
areas receive almost no recreational use due to 
their isolation and difficult accessibility. 
Therefore designating these segments as wild 
and closing them to mountain bike and off 
highway vehicle use would have a negligible 
impact on the visitor experiences for these 
segments. 


Night Sky. Zion’s night sky is a feature that 
contributes to the quality of the visitor 
experience. Current park policy states that the 
National Park Service will seek to minimize 
the intrusion of artificial light into the night 
scene by limiting artificial outdoor lighting to 
basic safety requirements, shielding the lights 
when possible, and using appropriate lamp 
styles. 


There are few actions proposed in any of the 
alternatives that would affect the night sky. 
The construction of a visitor facility on the 
east side of the park, either within or outside 
the park boundaries, would necessitate some 
night-time lighting. However, the effects of 
this lighting would be minimized by the 
mitigation techniques described above. 


Socioeconomic Topics 


Environmental Justice. Executive Order 
12898, Federal Actions to Address Environ- 
mental Justice in Minority Populations and 
Low-Income Populations, requires all federal 
agencies to incorporate environmental justice 
into their missions by identifying and addres- 
sing disproportionately high and adverse 
human health or environmental effects of their 
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programs/policies on minorities and low- 
income populations and communities. 


For the purpose of fulfilling Executive Order 
12898, in the context of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, the planning team assessed 
the alternatives presented in this plan during 
the planning process. The team determined 
that none of these alternatives would result in 
significant direct or indirect negative or 
adverse effects on any minority or low-income 
population or community. The following 
information contributed to this conclusion: 


e The developments and actions of the 
alternatives would not result in any 
identifiable adverse human health effects. 
Therefore, there would be no direct or 
indirect negative or adverse effects on any 
minority or low-income population or 
community. 


e The impacts on the natural and physical 
environment that occur due to any of the 
alternatives would not significantly and 
adversely affect any minority or low- 
income population or community. 


e The alternatives would not result in any 
identified effects that would be specific to 
any minority or low-income community. 


e The Zion planning team actively solicited 


* publie¢ participation as part of the planning 


process and gave equal consideration to all 
input from persons regardless of age, race, 
income status, or other socioeconomic or 
demographic factors. 


e Park staff members have consulted and 
worked with the affected American Indian 
tribes and will continue to do so in coop- 
erative efforts to improve communications 
and resolve any problems that occur. Also, 
the planning team did not identify any 
negative or adverse effects that dispropor- 
tionately and adversely affect the tribes. 


e Impacts on the socioeconomic environ- 
ment due to the alternatives would be 
minor or positive and would occur mostly 
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within the local and regional geographic 
area near the park. These impacts would 
not occur at one time but would be spread 
over a number of years, thus mitigating 
their effects. Also, the planning tear does 
not expect impacts on the socioeconomic 
environment to significantly alter the 
physical and social structure of the nearby 
communities. 


METHODOLOGY 


The planning team based this impact analysis 
and the conclusions in this part largely on the 
review of existing literature and park studies, 
information provided by experts within the 
National Park Service and other agencies, and 
park staff insights and professional judgments. 
Further explanations and caveats of how the 
team analyzed the impacts for two natural 
resource impact topics follow below. 


[t is important to remember that all of the 
alternatives assume that park managers will 
apply mitigation measures to minimize or 
avoid impacts. Increased visitor use generates 
the need for additional monitoring and the 
mitigation of impacts. If mitigation measures 
cited in this part and all the alternatives are not 
applied, the potential for resource impacts 
would increase and the magnitude of those 
impacts would rise. 


Facilities and Resources on the North Fork 
of the Virgin River Floodplain 


The focus of this impact assessment is on 
natural river processes and hazards associated 
with flooding. The analysis mentions the 
impacts on other ecological floodplain values, 
but assesses them further under riparian 
communities/ wetlands and native fish species 
sections. Potential hazards for specific existing 
facilities (i.e., Zion Lodge and associated 
buildings and the Birch Creek water tank and 
corral) and any new facilities proposed under 
the alternatives in relation to the 100-year, 
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500-year, and probable maximum floodplain 
were evaluated. 


Mexican Spotted Owl 


[he Mexican Spotted Owl Recovery Plan 
(USFWS 1995) identified recreation as the 
primary potential threat to spotted owls in the 
Colorado Plateau Recovery Unit. The 
following impact assessment ts based on the 
management recommendations contained tn 
the spotted owl recovery plan that relate to 
recreational use or development. Based on 
recovery plan guidelines, park staff estab- 
lished 18 protected activity centers for all 
krown owl territories in the park. The 
recovery plan recommendations specific for 
recreation are as follows: 


e No construction of new facilities or 
expansion of existing facilities should take 
place within protected activity centers 
during the breeding season, March | 
through August 31. Any construction 
within protected activity centers during the 
nonbreeding season should be considered 
on a case-specific basis. 
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Mangers should, on a case-specific basis, 
assess the presence and intensity of 
allowable recreational activities within 
protected activity centers. They should 
consider spatial and temporal restrictions 
for new activities and seasonal closures of 
specifically designated recreational 
activities, where appropriate. 


One other general recommendation that would 
also apply to actions in the alternatives 1s as 
follows: 


Road or trail building in protected activity 
centers should generally be avoided, but 
these activities may be allowed on a case- 
specific basis, 1f pressing management 
reasons can be demonstrated. 


The alternatives were evaluated based on the 
presence of protected activity centers in areas 
of proposed or existing facilities, trails, and 
routes, and the recovery plan recommenda- 
tions. 


IMPACTS OF THE NO-ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Air Quality 


Analysis. In general, expected increases in 
visitation under this alternative, coupled with 
the retention of existing traffic patterns and 
vehicle use, would result in moderate in- 
creases in localized emissions. This potentially 
could reduce near-range visibility. The Kolob 
Canyons Road, Kolob-Terrace Road, and 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway would likewise 
experience increased traffic, resulting in 
minor, short-term vehicle emissions and 
reduced near-range visibility. 


Cumulative Effects. No other actions besides 
those noted above are known that would have 
a cumulative negative impact on the park’s air 
quality. Indeed, the implementation of the 
Zion Canyon transportation system, combined 
with actions being taken to minimize pollution 
sources in the park (e.g., encouraging campers 
to use gas stoves for cooking), would 
moderately reduce local emissions and 
improve near-range visibility. 


Conclusion. The no-action alternative would 
result in minor to moderate, localized, adverse 
impacts on air quality. 


Water Quality 


Analysis. Increased use of faci.ities, parking 
areas, picnic areas, campsites, and trails would 
result in minor increases in suspended sedi- 
ment, turbidity, and fuels in nearby streams. 
Increased turbidity wouid occur in localized 
areas, where visitors were eroding soils near 
streams, and along stream reaches, where 
visitor activities (wading, hiking, and fishing) 
directly disturbed stream bottom sediments. 
Water pollution would also continue to occur 


from trash or human wastes deposited in or 
near streams. With increased use along some 
streams within the park, particularly along the 
intensively used reaches of the North Fork of 
the Virgin River, some moderate localized 
decreases in water quality would likely occur. 
However, continued visitor management 
efforts (e.g., interpretive displays and 
programs, ranger patrols) would help 
minimize effects on water quality from 
increased use. 


Cumulative Effects. Water pollution from 
sources outside of the park would be 
addressed through cooperative efforts between 
park staff, adjacent landowners, and the Utah 
Department of Natural Resources, as outlined 
under “Park Policies and Practices.” One 
effort would be National Park Service partici- 
pation in the Virgin River Watershed Manage- 
ment Plan currently under development. 
Therefore, cumulative impacts are expected to 
be negligible. 


Conclusion. Increased use under the no-action 
alternative would likely cause moderate, 
adverse effects on water quality. 


° ° 


North Fork of the Virgin River Floodplain 


Analysis. The Zion Lodge and associated 
buildings would remain within the probable 
maximum floodplain under this alternative 
(and ail of the other alternatives) due to a lack 
of other suitable sites on the narrow canyon 
bottom. Estimates of flood stage indicate that 
the existing road grade would protect this 
development and contain both the 100- and 
500-year floods. An exception to this estimate 
is in the upstream reach adjacent to the main 
lodge building, where the 500-year flood 
would overtop the road and inundate a portion 
of the lawn area in front of the lodge. How- 
ever, the flood depth would not reach the 
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lodge foundation, and overbank velocities 
would not likely exceed 2 feet per second. 
Even with failure of the road grade, neither of 
these design floods would reach the elevation 
of the lodge, since the foundation was esti- 
mated (o be a minimum of three feet above the 
100-year flood and one foot above the 500- 
year fiood. 


No ‘loodplain mapping or flood stage 
estimates have been made for the support 
facilities (housing, water tank, and corrals) on 
the Birch Creek point. Based on the topog- 
raphy and river channel characteristics in this 
area, these facilities are likely elevated outside 
of the 100- and 500-year floodplains, but 
would be within the probable maximum 
floodplain. 


Visitors would continue to recreate in flood 
hazard areas along the North Fork of the 
Virgin River and its tributaries because these 
areas would be unavoidable within the 
confines of the canyon walls. On average, 
dangerous floods would occur every year in 
slot canyons, and a few times a century in the 
broader canyon. The existing evacuation plan 
and warning system should provide adequate 
time for evacuation and would remain in 
effect. Park staff would also continue to 
emphasize public education and awareness of 
flood hazards and place signs at existing 
picnic facilities that warn of flash flood 
hazards and indicate evacuation areas. These 
measures would minimize potentially 
hazardous conditions. Based on expected 
increased use levels in the canyon and up 
through the lower Narrows, there would be a 
minor to moderate, long-term increase in the 
number of people exposed to flood hazards. 


Floodplain functions in Zion Canvon would 
continue to be impaired for 4.5 miles (of the 
9.5 miles from the bottom of the Narrows to 
the southern park boundary) due to past 
channelization. The existing river structures 
would maintain the current channelized 
floodplain conditions, which increase the 
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river's tendency to incise and further isolate 
the adjacent terraces from flood flows and 
alluvial ground water. 


In these armored reaches, the river would 
continue to have little opportunity to develop 
the meandering, iiffie-pool morphology 
typical of rivers in low-gradient alluvial 
valleys. Lack of an active floodplain would 
continue to negatively affect important 
hydrologic and ecological functions in the 
canyon, preventing conditions necessary for 
riparian vegetation growth, and to a lesser 
extent, slowing and storing flood flows for 
later release and increased groundwater levels. 
Associated river and floodplain resources, 
including riparian/ wetland vegetation, Virgin 
spinedace, flannel mouth sucker, and potential 
southwestern willow flycatcher habitat, would 
continue to be degraded. Because of the 
importance of these resources and their very 
limited occurrence in the park and region, the 
perpetuation of channelization would be a 
moderate to major long-term, adverse impact 
in the affected reaches. 


Cumulative Effects. Many of the existing 
developments, and virtually all of the 
approved transportation system developments, 
would be within the North Fork probable 
maximum floodplain. These facilities do not 
affect the natural floodplain values, except for 
minor effects on groundwater recharge from 
impervious surfaces. Diversion structures for 
the Flannigan and Crawford/Gifford ditches 
and the concrete apron at the Temple of 
Sinawava would remain. These structures 
probably impede, but do not block, native fish 
movements. The concrete apron that protects a 
water pipeline crossing at Birch Creek also 
would remain, continuing to impact river 
processes and detract from the natural 
appearance of the river. It may also impede 
but not block the movement of aquatic 
species. Overall, all of these structures would 
continue to have a moderate to major, negative 
cumulative impact on the river's morphology 
and associated values. 
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Past channelization throughout the North Fork 
floodplain, along with other past agricultural 
and grazing impacts, have all contributed to a 
more narrow, incised, less meandering 
channel, with minimal overflow capacities. 
Use and development activities have also 
altered much of the North Fork’s floodplain 
and associated natural values south of the 
park. Based on the extent of the modifications 
to the river and the associated floodplain 
values, the no-action alternative would have a 
moderate, long-term, cumulative impact, the 
alternative would perpetuate highly modified 
conditions in the affected reaches within the 
park, which would contribute to the overall 
altered character of the North Fork. 


Conclusion. There would be no increase in 
the level of development in the floodplains 
under the no-action alternative. Zion Lodge 
and the facilities at Birch Creek would remain 
within the probable maximum floodplain of 
the North Fork. There would likely be a minor 
to moderate increase in the number of people 
within the floodplain, but flood warnings and 
public awareness efforts would reduce flood 
risks to people. If use continued to increase in 
the canyon, a minor to moderate, long-term 
increase in the number of people exposed to 
flood hazards would be likely. 


Past channelization would continue to impair 
floodplain functions in Zion Canyon for 4.5 
miles. The no-action alternative would have a 
moderate to major, long-term, adverse effect 
on the North Fork’s natural river processes 
and other natural floodplain values within the 
park. 


Riparian/Wetland Communities 


Analysis. Existing levees and other control 
structures have changed and would continue to 
change the shape of the North Fork’s natural 
river channel, erosion processes, and flow 
patterns. As a result, there would continue to 
be decreased inundation, decreased channel 
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movement, and decreased sediment deposition 
along approximately 2 miles of the river 
floodplain, Confining and straightening the 
channel have also caused it to incise three to 
five feet, further isolating the floodplain and 
making it more arid, 


Under the no-action alternative, these pro- 
cesses would continue to directly contribute to 
reduced riparian area or reduced potential for 
natural riparian development along the river 
corridor. Riparian vegetation such as cotton- 
woods and willows depend upon newly 
deposited floodplain sediments to propagate. 
As the senescence of the existing older over- 
story species proceeded, the lack of propaga- 
tion would result in the long-term loss of 
riparian vegetation in channelized reaches ot 
the river near the lodge and campgrounds. 
Plants better adapted to more stable and arid 
conditions would become established. The 
appearance of a riparian system might be 
partly maintained through plantings, irrigation, 
and other artificial means, but this arrange- 
ment would lack many of the attributes of a 
natural riparian community. 


Recreational use along the North Fork is cur- 
rently quite high and would likely increase. 
Trampling and localized loss of riparian vege- 
tation, primarily near the developed areas and 
head of the canyon would continue. Methods 
to help mitigate damage might include exclu- 
sions from particular areas, barriers, or 
designated river access/crossing points. 


Overall, this loss of riparian habitat along the 
North Fork from channelization and recrea- 
tional use would be a moderate to major, long- 
term, adverse impact, with the greatest impact 
occurring along the channelized and heavily 
used sections of the river. 


Riparian communities elsewhere in the park 
are relatively intact. Impacts from continued 
or increased use in canyons in the less 
accessible backcountry would be minor. 
Increased use of popular areas that already had 
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high use levels (e.g., Left Fork, La Verkin/ 
Kolob Arch, Middle Fork of Taylor Creek) 
would result in greater impacts on riparian 
understory vegetation in localized areas along 
the creeks, The mitigation of impacts might 
include on-site reclamation, visitor education, 
improvements to trails, or the regulation of use 
levels through the permitting system. 


Cumulative Effects. Riparian communities 
along the North Fork are also negatively 
affected by the invasion of exotic species (e¢.¢.. 
tamarisk, cheatgrass, ripgut brome) and 
browsing by a high population of mule deer 
that use the canyon. These conditions also 
contribute to the overall modified environ- 
ment, which cumulatively result in minor to 
moderate, long-term, adverse impacts. 


Riparian areas within the park represent only a 
small portion of those found regionally. Large 
scale loss and modification of riparian habitat 
in the southwestern United States have occur- 
red from urban and agricultural development. 
water diversion and impoundment, channel- 
ization, livestock grazing, off-road vehicle and 
other recreational uses, and hydrological 
changes resulting from these and other land 
uses. The park represents a significant portion 
of the upper Virgin River watershed. Contin- 
ued loss of mpanan habitat in the park would 
have a negative cumulative impact on riparian 
areas within the watershed, which would 
contribute to the major loss of riparian areas 
that has already occurred. 


Conclusion. As a result of the isolation of the 
North Fork from its floodplain in portions of 
Zion Canyon, the riparian system along 4.5 
miles of the river would continue to decline 
and become more and. Impacts on riparian 
communities within the park would be mod- 
erate to major, with the greatest impact occur- 
ring along the channelized and heavily used 
sections of the North Fork. This loss would be 
relatively small from a regional perspective, 
but it would contribute to the continuing major 
loss of riparian areas within the Virgin River 
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watershed. In other mparian areas within the 
park, impacts such as trampling would be 
minor with mitigation, 


Hanging Gardens 


Analysis, Impacts on hanging gardens occur 
primarily when people run their hands across 
the area, inadvertently removing Vegetation 
and possibly rubbing Zion snails (a rare. 
endemic species) off the surface. However, the 
Zion snail may retreat into rock crevices 
during certain times of the year, leaving them 
less susceptible to direct impacts. 


Hanging gardens within Zion Canyon, 
including the Narrows, would continue to be 
most susceptible to potential impacts trom 
Visitor use. To prevent human contact with the 
gardens and subsequent damage or loss of 
vegetation from increased visitor use in the 
canyon, park managers would continue to use 
mitigation Measures, such as trails and 
barriers. In particular, these measures would 
be implemented in one hanging garden along 
the Riverside Walk that has lost vegetation. 
Thus, mitigation would limit damage or loss 
of vegetation, resulting in minor, short-term, 
adverse impacts on gardens. 


Cumulative Effects. Past human impacts on 
several hanging gardens have been substantial, 
but have been mitigated with the use of trails 
and barriers that prevent contact with the 
gardens. Consequently, although several 
hanging gardens have been readily accessible, 
loss of vegetation has been minor. With con- 
tinued application of mitigation measures, 
adverse cumulative impacts on hanging 
gardens would be minor and short term. 


Conclusion. Under the no-action alternative, 
there would continue to be the potential for 
additional impacts on hanging gardens that are 
not protected by barriers. However, mitigation 
measures would limit damage or loss of 
vegetation, resulting in minor, short-term, 
adverse impacts on hanging gardens. 
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Microbiotic Crusts 


Analysis. The Park Service would propose no 
new major park developments under the no- 
action alternative, but would review all new 
projects to ensure that impacts on microbiotic 
crusts are avoided or minimized. However, 
hikers would continue to be allowed off-trail 
in all areas of the park and would place few 
limits on numbers. This could result in 
widespread, long-term, adverse impacts (e.g. 
compaction, erosion) to microbiotic crusts, 
with a moderate to major impact on localized 
areas. 


Cumulative Effects. In general, many of the 
soils in the park have recovered from the 
effects of past grazing, farming, and logging. 
However, permanent loss of microbiotic crusts 
has occurred in areas of development such as 
roads, trails, and buildings. Although wide- 
spread impacts could occur with increased 
Visitor use, most of the approximately 75,000 
acres of park lands that likely support micro- 
biotic crusts would not be subject to disturb- 
ance. Thus, this alternative would have a 
minor cumulative impact on microbiotic 
crusts. 


Conclusion. Moderate to major, localized, 
long-term impacts on microbiotic crusts would 
likely continue in areas with extensive devel- 
opment and use. But most of the approxi- 
mately 75,000 acres of lands likely supporting 
microbiotic soils within the park would not be 
subject to disturbance. Thus, from a parkwide 
perspective, impacts on microbiotic crusts are 
expected to be minor. 


Virgin Spinedace 


Analysis. As noted previously, the North Fork 
would continue to have little opportunity to 
develop the meandering, riffle-pool morphol- 
ogy typical of rivers in low-gradient alluvial 
valleys. Consequently, riverine ecology would 
continue to be radically altered, and few deep 
pools would be available to spinedace or other 
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fish. Lack of an active floodplain would 
negatively affect the propagation of riparian 
vegetation, which in turn would directly affect 
the spinedace, That 1s, the riparian vegetation 
moderates water temperatures, stabilizes 
stream banks (which reduces stream siltation), 
provides hiding cover, and provides biomass 
input for the aquatic environment that support 
invertebrates and habitat for insects that are 
food sources for fish. Thus, the existing river 
stabilization measures would continue to have 
a long-term, minor to moderate, adverse 
impact on spinedace habitat due to diminished 
pool/riffle habitat and riparian vegetation in 
portions of the North Fork. 


A recent study indicated that, within Zion 
Canyon, river recreational use 1s affecting the 
distribution, abundance, and community 
structure of native fish. In areas with high 
levels of recreational use, there was lower 
community diversity and abundance of 
species, particularly for younger fish 
(Sappington 1998). Although this study did 
not find a difference in food availability in the 
form of aquatic insects and algae, a separate 
study indicated that areas of high recreational 
use show decreased invertebrate biomass 
(Shakarjian and Stantord 1998). Abundance of 
larval fish in shallow waters along the river 
margin was lower in high recreational use 
areas, suggesting that recreational use may 
reduce the supply of new recruits for adult 
populations in these areas. 


Even moderate flash floods appear to recon- 
figure stream channel habitats altered by 
recreationists and redistribute fish throughout 
the river. However, an important factor in fish 
community recovery after disturbance is the 
presence of nearby colonizing populations. 
With continued high levels of recreational use, 
primarily in existing popular locations 
between the campgrounds and southern park 
boundary and in the Narrows, it its likely that 
minor additional impacts on the population 
would occur. The ability of the spinedace to 
feed in high recreational use areas also would 
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be affected due to turbidity. Should high levels 
of recreational use occupy an increasing 
greater proportion of the river, a major, long- 
term impact to the population may occur. 


Negligible impacts on other spinedace popula- 
tions in the park also are expected under the 
no-action alternative. Parunuweap Canyon and 
Shunes Creek would continue to be closed to 
public use. Depending on the structures used 
to divert water from Shunes Creek under an 
existing private water right, spinedace popula- 
tions there could be temporarily negatively 
impacted. The Park Service is assessing the 
impacts of this action in a separate environ- 
mental assessment. Spinedace extend for only 
a very short distance into the park along North 
Creek, where large increases in pubic use are 
not likely because there are no existing trails 
or routes in that reach. 


Cumulative Effects. The implementation of 
the conservation strategy outlined in the 
interagency conservation agreement for this 
species would reduce significant threats to 
Virgin spinedace and protect/enhance specific 
reaches of occupied and unoccupied historic 
habitat throughout the watershed. Continued 
protection of occupied habitat along the North 
Fork within the park would support the 
objectives of the agreement. Because the 
native fish community of the Virgin River 
drainage (including spinedace) occurs in 
historic levels of abundance only in the park 
and for a short distance downstream (Gregory 
and Deacon 1994, Valdez et al. 1990), mini- 
mizing further disturbance in this area is 
important (Williams and Deacon 1998). It is 
not likely that current high use levels will 
cause long-term effects on the spinedace and 
other native fish populations. However, if 
recreational use occurs in an increasingly 
greater proportion of the river and decreases 
the supply of nearby colonizing fish, there 
would be a major, long-term, adverse 
cumulative effect. 


The Zion National Park Water Rights Settle- 
ment Agreement of 1996 would protect 
against changes in flow and thermal regimes 
caused by upstream water developments that 
could affect native fish species. Land use 
upstream of the park may affect the water 
chemistry/sediment load in the North and East 
Forks, although upstream perturbations appar- 
ently have not had serious adverse effects on 
the fish community in the park. Substantial 
changes in land use or the alteration of the 
landscape (e.g., widespread logging or mineral 
extraction) are not anticipated. Park staff 
would work with other agencies and private 
landowners to minimize effects on park 
resources. A long-term water quality moni- 
toring program would also allow for the early 
detection of potential impacts. 


Conclusion. Along the North Fork, the 
abundance of larval fish and the ability of fish 
to feed would continue to be negatively 
affected in high recreational use areas of the 
river. Pools and riffles, and riparian vegetation 
would remain at diminished levels due to the 
presence of river stabilization structures. 
Recreational use and river channelization 
would continue to negatively affect the 
spinedace population and habitat to a minor to 
moderate degree. Should high levels of 
recreational use occupy an increasing greater 
proportion of the river, a major, long-term 
impact to the population may occur. 


Mexican Spotted Owls 


Analysis. Under this alternative, the Park 
Service would not construct any new facilities 
(i.e., buildings, roads, parking areas, camp- 
grounds, or picnic areas) within any currently 
known spotted owl territory located in Zion 
National Park. Owls may be disturbed by the 
presence of people or human activities, but 
little is known about recreational use impacts 
on Mexican spotted owls. Spotted owls are 
difficult to study or monitor, particularly so in 
Zion National Park, because of the rugged 
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topography. Park managers have begun to 
monitor owl nesting activity and productivity 
in territories where impacts might be 
expected, 


Very popular trails traverse through three owl 
territories associated with side canyons off of 
the main Zion Canyon, below the Temple of 
Sinawava. The Park Service expects the use of 
these trails to increase over existing levels. 
The results of recreational impact monitoring 
may warrant the Park Service to close portions 
of the trails where the owls are typically found 
or place signs requiring that people stay on the 
trail and out of side canyons frequented by 
owls during their breeding/nesting period (i.e., 
March | — August 31). Park personnel would 
enforce these closures. These measures would 
mitigate potential effects from increased 
visitation in these areas. 


Under the no-action alternative, there would 
be an increased potential to adversely affect 
some of the known owl territories in the park 
backcountry. The planning team expects 
recreational use in the backcountry to in- 
crease. Even low levels of use may affect owl 
behavior. Two specific owl territories are most 
vulnerable to increased visitor disturbance. 
These territories include canyons along the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway that are fairly 
accessible and inviting, although no desig- 
nated trails or routes access these canyons. 
The Park Service would continue to monitor 
owl nesting activity and productivity to assess 
potential impacts. If necessary, visitor use also 
would be restricted to mitigate impacts on 
spotted owls based on increased backcountry 
use. This alternative is not likely to adversely 
affect the productivity of known territories. 


Cumulative Effects. As part of the Zion 

Canyon transportation system planning 

process, the potential effects of implementing 
. a canyon shuttle system and constructing 
shuttle stops, with the associated increased use 
of trails through side canyons that support owl 
territories, were evaluated. The implementa- 
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tion of the trail closures noted above were 
identified as part of that process to mitigate 
effects of increased use. No cumulative effects 
are expected. 


Conclusion. This alternative is not likely to 
adversely affect the productivity of known 
territories. Park personnel would enforce trail 
closures and signing for side canyons off of 
the main Zion Canyon. Should increases in 
use occur in some backcountry owl territories, 
the Park Service would develop use 
restrictions. 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher 


Analysis. Willow flycatcher habitat in 
Parunuweap Canyon would not likely be 
adversely affected because there would be no 
development or recreational use through the 
canyon. There would also not likely be 
adverse affects on willow flycatcher habitat in 
Birch Creek because there would be no new 
development or recreational use along Birch 
Creek. 


The isolation of the North Fork from its 
floodplain in portions of Zion Canyon would 
continue to contribute to reduced riparian area 
or reduced potential for natural riparian 
development along the river corridor. 
Recreational use along the North Fork and 
other popular backcountry areas (e.g., Left 
Fork, La Verkin/ Kolob Arch, Middle Fork of 
Taylor Creek) would likely increase. 
Trampling and localized loss of riparian 
vegetation would continue, although measures 
to mitigate damage would be implemented. 
This loss of riparian habitat would reduce 
potential flycatcher habitat, although there are 
no records that document this species along 
the North Fork or other backcountry areas. 


Continued Park Service surveys for 
flycatchers would also aid management in 
avoiding Or minimizing impacts to flycatcher 
habitat. 
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Cumulative Effects. The southwestern 
willow flycatcher has been adversely affected 
by the conversion or destruction of native 
riparian habitats. The park represents a 
significant portion of the upper Virgin River 
watershed. Continued loss of riparian habitat 
in the park, primarily along the North Fork, 
would have a negative cumulative impact on 
riparian areas within the watershed, which 
would contribute to the reduction of potential 
flycatcher habitat. 


Conclusion. This alternative might affect, but 
would not likely adversely affect, the south- 
western willow flycatcher. Although potential 
impacts might occur, with implementation of 
mitigation measures the impacts would not 
likely adversely affect the species. The loss of 
riparian areas within the park would be rela- 
tively small from a regional perspective but 
would contribute to the major loss of riparian 
areas and potential flycatcher habitat within 
the Virgin River watershed. 


Desert Bighorn Sheep 


Analysis. The Park Service would continue to 
prohibit public recreational use of Parunuweap 
Canyon and Shunes Creek, which encom- 
passes nearly one third of the sheep’s range in 
the park. This would protect the sheep’s range 
and lambing areas year-round, especially in 
the fall when sheep use the East Fork as a 
water source. 


The increased use and proliferation of 
informal pullouts/social trails along the Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway could inadvertently 
disrupt sheep crossings. However, sheep 
would likely habituate to this human activity, 
and therefore only minor impacts would be 
expected. 


Sheep would also be vulnerable to increased 
visitor use and exploration of side canyons off 
of this highway, particularly if use increased 
substantially south of the road in Gifford 
Canyon and/or Crawford Wash (both of which 


are frequented by sheep). Increased use could 
occur here because these areas are fairly 
accessible and no use limits would be in 
effect. Depending on the levels and locations 
of visitor use, the sheep could potentially by 
displaced from a portion of their range, 
resulting in minor to moderate impacts. 
Should sheep be displaced from key portions 
of their range, this would be a major impact. 


Cumulative Effects. There would be no 
cumulative impacts on this species under this 
alternative. The sheep may potentially be 
affected if air tours occur over their range in 
the park. The Park Service would prepare an 
air tour management plan to address this use 
and potential impacts on sensitive wildlife 
such as sheep. 


Conclusion. Impacts on desert bighorn sheep 
would be minor to moderate due to the 
potential for unlimited visitor use in portions 
of the range the sheep frequently use for 
foraging. Displacement of sheep from key 
portions of their range would be a major 
impact. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCES AND USES 
Natural Sounds 


Analysis. With increased use levels, the Kolob 
Canyons Road, Kolob-Terrace Road, and the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway would likely ex- 
perience increased vehicular traffic, resulting 
in moderate increases in noise. However, the 
natural soundscape in these areas is already 
impacted due to existing traffic. In the back- 
country, higher use levels also would tend to 
result in more noise (talking, shouting) mask- 
ing natural sounds. Even with mitigation mea- 
sures, the opportunity to experience the nat- 
ural soundscape would decrease in popular 
areas and trails. 


Cumulative Effects. The implementation of 
the Zion Canyon transportation system would 
moderately reduce mechanical noises from 
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vehicular traffic. This action, in combination 
with the reduction of some other noise sources 
in the canyon, would result in a moderate, 
long-term, positive effect. On the other hand, 
if aircraft overflights increased over the park, 
the noise of the aircraft in combination with 
the noise from increased vehicle use on the 
three roads and use of the backcountry would 
have a moderate, long-term, negative effect. 


Conclusion. Overall, there would be a minor 
to moderate increase in noise impacts in the 
park from increased use and the retention of 
existing visitor use patterns and vehicle use. 
Mitigation would reduce noise from some 
sources, particularly in Zion Canyon, but there 
likely would be a minor to moderate, long- 
term, increase in noise, which would mask 
natural sounds. 


Range of Visitor Experiences and Activities 


Analysis. Under the no-action alternative, 
current conditions and management directions 
would remain the same and visitor numbers 
would most likely increase over time. In 
general, crowding and noise associated with 
increased visitation would increase, and 
opportunities for visitors to experience soli- 
tude, natural soundscapes, and the feeling ot 
being immersed in a remote wildland would 
diminish in areas that were not closely man- 
aged. In several areas of the park, managers 
would take action to protect resources and key 
visitor experiences, which would help mitigate 
the decline in opportunities to experience 
solitude and natural soundscapes. But since 
there would be no proactive limits on use, the 
quality and range of visitor experiences avail- 
able would diminish, particularly during the 
peak season and at popular locations. This 
would have a moderate to major, adverse 
impact on visitors seeking those types of 
experiences. An unknown number of people 
seeking certain experiences may be displaced 
to other less crowded areas. 


Impacts of the No-Action Alternative 


In those areas with visitor use limits, the 
visitors who obtained permits would have a 
positive experience enjoying the resources and 
solitude. Visitors who could not obtain 
permits at their preferred time would be 
negatively affected by the restrictions. 


Those visitors wishing to mountain bike, 
participate in commercially guided climbing 
or backpacking, or ride their horses in certain 
areas would need to go to other nearby recrea- 
tion areas for these activities. The no-action 
alternative thus would have a moderate. 
negative impact on visitors who valued those 
activities. Visitors who valued being able to 
experience Zion’s trails without sharing them 
with bicyclists, horseback riders, and guided 
groups, would have a moderate, positive 
impact from this alternative. 


Kolob Canyons Road, Kolob-Terrace Road, 
Lava Point, and the East Entrance and Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway Areas — Visitation 
would likely continue to increase along the 
Kolob Canyons Road, the Kolob-Terrace 
Road, Lava Point, the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway, and the east entrance. If visitors 
choose not to take the Zion Canyon shuttle 
and go elsewhere in the park, use levels in the 
above areas may increase at a faster rate. 


As visitation increased in these areas, visitors 
would potentially experience more traffic 
congestion, crowding, noise associated with 
increased visitation (e.g., voices, vehicle 
noise), and fewer opportunities for solitude, 
particularly during the peak visitor season. 
The degradation of park resources due to 
increased visitor use may occur (e.g., in- 
creased litter and erosion, more social trails), 
which would reduce visitors’ opportunities to 
view park resources in a natural state. 


South Entrance and the Main Zion Canyon — 
Visitation levels would likely continue to 
increase in Zion Canyon. Opportunities for 
visitors to experience solitude consequently 
would decrease, particularly at popular areas 
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such as the Temple of Sinawava and Weeping 
Rock. However, the shuttle system would 
manage the amount of visitor use and distri- 
bution within Zion Canyon depending upon 
the need to protect resources and provide 
quality visitor experiences. The extent of 
positive and negative impacts on the visitor 
experience would depend on how the Park 
Service managed the transportation system 
(for example, the frequency of buses); these 
impacts can not be addressed at this time. 


Recommended Wilderness — The Park 
Service would continue to manage the areas 
recommended for wilderness as wilderness. 
As backcountry use continued to increase, 
backcountry users would have more 
encounters with other visitors. Larger groups 
also may go into the recommended 
wilderness, particularly on trails in popular 
areas where visitor numbers are not being 
managed. As a result, visitors would find it 


more difficult to experience solitude and quiet, 


particularly during the peak season. Some 
visitors may experience a minor to moderate, 
negative impact if group sizes or encounter 
rates exceeded their wilderness experience 
expectations. Visitors also could begin to 
experience park resources in a less pristine 
state. For example, visitors might see eroded 
trails, damaged vegetation, more social trails, 
or increased litter. While actions would con- 
tinue to be taken to limit visitor impacts on 
resources and maintain wilderness values, 
these actions would be reactive and occur on a 
case-by-case basis. Overall, with increased 
use, there would likely be a gradual decrease 
in Opportunities to experience solitude, natural 
soundscapes, and pristine park resources in 
popular areas (e.g., La Verkin Creek, the West 
Rim trail), which would have a moderate, 
negative impact on those visitors who 
expected or desired those experiences. An 
unknown number of people may be displaced 
to other less crowded areas. 


Visitors would continue to be able to use the 
recommended wilderness in a relatively unre- 
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stricted fashion, although they would still need 
permits for overnight use and face the same 
restrictions on day use in the Left Fork of 
North Creek and the Narrows and the use of 
horses. 


Visitors would continue to be able to choose 
where to hike, climb, or camp in most of the 
recommended wilderness. For some visitors, 
unrestricted access is a defining characteristic 
of a wilderness experience. This alternative 
would continue to have a moderate, positive 
impact on those visitors who valued personal 
choice, unrestricted access, and personal 
convenience. 


Research Natural Areas — The Park Service 
would take no actions that would affect visitor 
use in the existing research natural areas. The 
difficulty in accessing most of these areas 
would likely prevent the use of these areas 
from increasing appreciably. 


The Park Service would continue to manage 
Parunuweap Canyon as a proposed research 
natural area and keep it closed to recreational 
use. Thus, the no-action alternative would 
continue to have a negative impact on those 
visitors who sought to enter this area and 
experience its resources. For the majority of 
the park’s visitors, the closure would have no 
effect on their experience because they are not 
familiar with Parunuweap. 


Scenic Views — Most of the park’s viewshed 
would continue to appear natural to most 
visitors. Visual intrusions would likely con- 
tinue to increase as development outside the 
park increased, particularly in the Springdale 
area. While park staff would continue to work 
with neighboring landowners to reduce the 
impacts of development, in several areas, the 
opportunities for visitors to look out from the 
park and see a natural landscape with no 
modern intrusions on the visual scene would 
likely gradually decrease over time. This 
would have a minor to moderate, adverse 
impact on the experiences of park visitors. 


Cumulative Effects. Under the no-action 
alternative, increased use levels would likely 
occur in frontcountry areas, including the 
Kolob Canyons Road, Kolob-Terrace Road, 
and the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. The 
operation of the Zion Canyon shuttles also 
may result in more visitors going to these 
areas rather than the main canyon. As overall 
park visitation increases, visitors may expe- 
rience more crowding and noise and observe 
more resource impacts at the facilities and 
trails in these areas. The changes would occur 
slowly, but would eventually have a moderate, 
negative cumulative impact on those visitors 
wishing to experience solitude, quiet, or a 
“rustic” park experience. 


Conclusion. Under ihe no-action alternative, 
the quality and range of visitor experiences 
would gradually decrease in popular areas if 
visitation increased and the Park Service took 
no management actions. Although most visi- 
tors would likely continue to have what they 
consider to be a “good” park experience, op- 
portunities for experiencing solitude and quiet 
would continue to diminish in areas that park 
personnel were not closely managing. Crowd- 
ing and traffic congestion would likely in- 
crease in frontcountry areas other than the 
main Zion Canyon. Some people might be 
displaced to otherwise crowded areas. On the 
other hand, visitors would continue to have 
unrestricted access to many park resources. 
Overall, if use levels continued to increase, the 
no-action alternative would likely have a 
minor to moderate, negative impact on 
visitors’ experiences in Zion. 


Visitor Experiences at Other Recreational 
Areas Near the Park 


Analysis. As visitation increased in the park 
and opportunities to experience quiet and 
solitude decreased, visitors desiring quiet and 
solitude might choose to go to other public 
land areas. This would have a minor negative 
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impact On visitors’ experiences at other nearby 
attractions. 


Cumulative Effects. Relatively few people 
would likely be displaced to other state and 
federal recreational lands and facilities as a 
result of the actions (or nonactions) of this 
alternative. More people may be displaced 
with the operation of the shuttle system — 
people may not have the time to take the 
shuttle or they many not want to leave their 
personal vehicles. Some of these people may 
choose not to come to Zion or decide to cut 
their trips short, but they still would be 
visiting these other recreational areas as part 
of their “Grand Circle” vacations. Thus, the 
no-action alternative would have a negligible 
cumulative effect on visitor levels and 
experiences in other recreational areas. 


Conclusion. If visitation continued to increase 
and the Park Service took no other manage- 
ment actions, some people might be displaced 
from Zion to other nearby recreational areas. 
This would likely have a negligible to minor, 
negative effect on the experiences provided at 
these areas. 


SOCIOECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


Analysis. Since the no-action alternative 
would mean that current management direc- 
tions and conditions would remain essentially 
the same, little change in the short- or long- 
term socioeconomic conditions related to the 
park’s impact on the local region would likely 
occur. The park would continue to be a part of 
the local socioeconomic environment, and the 
National Park Service’s expenditures for 
goods, services, and staff would continue to 
benefit the area. The park would still attract 
visitors, and their spending patterns would 
continue to contribute to the regional 
economy. 


With continued increase in use levels, some 
business activity in the local area may in- 
crease, resulting in some minor to moderate, 
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positive, benefits for some firms and/or 
individuals. These benefits may be long term 
as well as short term, depending upon whether 
or not the potential increases in business 
activity are sustainable. 


Increased levels of visitors to the park and 
their concurrent demands for goods and ser- 
vices has caused the private sector outside the 
park to respond with increased levels of devel- 
opment and economic activity. In particular, 
the gateway community of Springdale would 
likely continue to experience further develop- 
ment and more frequent traffic congestion, 
with associated increased demands upon local 
infrastructure and public services (e.g., roads, 
water and sewer, police and fire protection, 
emergency medical services). Other gateway 
communities would.experience similar 
impacts. 


Cumulative Effects. Zion National Park has 
been a protected area since 1909. As a result 
of increased visitation to the park, business 
and residential development have increased. 
This growth trend has had a moderate to 
major, positive impact on the local/regional 
economy. For example, in Springdale, a 
theater/shopping complex and new motels 
were built in the 1990s, which have provided 
long-term employment opportunities for local 
residents. The planning team expected the 
positive effects of the growth trend on the 
local and regional economy to continue, but 
does not expect this alternative to change the 
ongoing trend. The implementation of the 
Zion Canyon shuttle system would result in 
additional NPS expenditures and would have a 
positive, tong-term benefit on the local and 
regional economy. Overall, the no-action 
alternative would likely have a long-term, 
negligible to minor, positive cumulative effect 
on the local and regional economy. 


Conclusion. The park would continue to 
contribute to the local economy in the short 
and long term. Some individuals and/or firms 
may be positively affected, depending upon 
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individual circumstances. However, the no- 
action alternative would result in a negligible, 
positive change to the park’s overall con- 
tribution to the local/regional socioeconomic 
environment. 


CONFLICTS WITH LAND USE PLANS 


Analysis. Zion National Park is within the 
boundaries of Iron, Washington, and Kane 
Counties. All three counties have a general 
plan as required by enabling legislation passed 
by the Utah state legislature and reflected in 
section 17-27-301 of the Utah code. Portions 
of the Iron County general plan relating to 
national park areas focus on Cedar Breaks 
National Monument, with Zion being 
mentioned primarily for its impacts related to 
tourism and recreational opportunities. 


The portions of the Washington County and 
Kane County General Plans relating to federal 
government coordination emphasizes the 
mandates of the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) and do not recognize the separate 
mandates applicable to the U.S. Forest Service 
or the National Park Service. For example, the 
Washington County Plan provides that this 
plan is to be used by federal land managing 
agencies in developing land use plans required 
by section 202 of the Federal land Policy and 
Management Act and 43 CFR, subpart 1601. 
Similarly, the Kane County General Plan 
recognizes “that federal law mandates 
multiple use of federally managed land...” 
and cites the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act, 43 U.S.C. as the guiding 
legislation. In both cases, these provisions 
apply only to BLM and do not apply to either 
the U.S. Forest Service or the National Park 
Service, each having its own organic acts and 
policies for land usc planning (see also 
“Clarifications of Commonly Raised Public 
Concerns,” concern 14). 


The Washington County General Plan’s 
recommendation that park land within 
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Washington County not be managed as 
wilderness conflicts with NPS policy. 
According to NPS Management Policies, land 
that has been recommended to Congress as 
recommended wilderness must be managed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act. 


All three plans emphasize the need for 
coordination and communication with federal 
land managing agencies. Many of the 
concerns that have surfaced have been because 
of inadequate communication and 
coordination. 


Cumulative Effects. There would be no 
cumulative effects. 


Conclusion. The 1978 wilderness 
recommendation identified in the General 
Management Plan would be in conflict with 
the Washington County General Plan. 


UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE EFFECTS 
OF THE NO-ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


No major adverse natural resource impacts are 
expected. 


If the National Park Service took no additional 
visitor management actions, and use levels 
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continued to increase, the quality of the visitor 
experience would likely diminish in some 
popular frontcountry areas and in day use 
areas in the recommended wilderness. 
Increased crowding and congestion and fewer 
opportunities for solitude and quiet in areas 
like the side canyons off the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway would be unavoidable adverse 
effects of this alternative. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SHORT-TERM 
USES OF THE ENVIRONMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCEMENT 
OF LONG-TERM PRODUCTIVITY 


Maintaining channelized sections of the North 
Fork of the Virgin River would result in the 
continued long-term loss of productivity of the 
biological resources associated with the river 
and its floodplain. 


IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEV- 
ABLE COMMITMENTS OF RE- 
SOURCES FOR THE NO-ACTION 
ALTERNATIVE 


There would be no irreversible or irretrievable 
commitments of resources under the no-action 
alternative. 


(US 


IMPACTS OF THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Air Quality 


Analysis. Similar to the no-action alternative, 
increased visitation and associated increased 
vehicle use would create moderate increases in 
localized emissions and the reduction in near- 
range visibility. However, park personnel may 
need to restrict the number of vehicles along 
the Kolob Canyons Road in the future, to 
fulfill zone prescriptions. This action would 
reduce vehicle emissions and improve near- 
range visibility to a minor degree, as 
compared to the no-action alternative. 


There would be some short-term, localized, 
minor impacts on air quality resulting from 
particulates and machinery fumes generated 
during the construction, removal, and 
improvement of facilities. Park personnel 
would apply water or other palliatives to 
control dust, and machinery would have to 
meet emission standards. 


Cumulative Effects. No other actions are 
known that would have a cumulative negative 
impact on the park’s air quality. The imple- 
mentation of the voluntary Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway shuttle, combined with the Zion 
Canyon transportation system and actions 
taken to minimize pollution sources in the 
park (e.g., encouraging campers to use gas 
stoves for cooking), would moderately reduce 
local emissions and improve near-range 
visibility. 


Conclusion. Parkwide, little change would be 
likely in the park’s air quality based on the 
preferred alternative. There would be a 
moderate increase in vehicle emissions and 
decrease in near-range visibility along roads. 
However, if vehicle use along the Kolob 
Canyons Road were restricted, there would be 
a minor localized reduction in vehicle 
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emissions and improvement in near-range 
visibility. Construction activities also would 
result in a minor, short-term decrease in local 
air quality. 


Water Quality 


Analysis. The construction or improvement of 
parking areas/ trailheads, picnic areas, camp- 
sites, trails, and the expansion of the Kolob 
Canyons Visitor Center could result in rainor 
increases in suspended sediment, turbidity, 
and petroleum residues in nearby streams. 
Construction impacts would be temporary and 
mitigated by placing silt fencing, retaining and 
replacing topsoil, revegetating areas, select- 
ively scheduling project work, or applying 
other site-specific measures that would reduce 
runoff from construction sites. Increased 
turbidity would occur in localized areas where 
visitors eroded soils along stream banks and 
along reaches where visitor activities (e.g., 
wading, hiking, fishing) directly disturbed 
bottom sediments. Water pollution would also 
continue to occur from trash or human wastes 
deposited in or near streams. With increased 
use along some streams within the park, 
particularly along the intensively used reaches 
of the North Fork of the Virgin River, some 
localized decreases in water quality would 
likely occur. However, increased use would 
likely lead to only minor adverse effects on 
water quality, due to increased visitor 
management efforts in this alternative, such as 
designating water access points, regulating use 
levels, and timing use, as well as applying 
other mitigation measures (e.g., increased 
visitor education, improved disposal of 
backcountry human wastes, placement of 
sanitation facilities, and the possible 
revegetation of portions of the banks and 
floodplain of the North Fork). 


River restoration measures along the North 
Fork of the Virgin River that involved the 
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physical manipulation of the river banks or 
bed would result in moderate, short-term 
increases in turbidity. Increased sediment 
discharge could continue to occur inter- 
mittently for a few years, depending on the 
modifications that were made to the channel. 
However, the vast majority of this discharge 
would occur during flood events when the 
river was naturally very turbid. 


Cumulative Effects. The Park Service would 
address water pollution from sources outside 
of the park through cooperative efforts be- 
tween the park staff, adjacent landowners, and 
the Utah Department of Natural Resources as 
outlined under “Park Policies and Practices.” 
One such effort would be NPS participation in 
the Virgin River Watershed Management Plan 
currently under development. Therefore, 
cumulative impacts would most likely be 
negligible. 


Conclusion. Minor impacts on water quality, 
such as increased turbidity, sedimentation, and 
bacterial contamination, would likely occur in 
localized areas with increased use. Minor 
short-term increases in turbidity and sedi- 
mentation would occur during construction, 
but these impacts could be mitigated through 
accepted construction practices. Moderate 
short-term increases in turbidity would occur 
during river manipulation activities. Occa- 
sional short-term increases in turbidity from 
river restoration measures may occur for 
several years. 


The North Fork of the Virgin River 
Floodplain 


Analysis. Hazards related to flooding would 
be similar to those of the no-action alternative, 
except that new picnic areas could be added in 
the canyon, most likely outside of the 100- 
and 500-year floodplains, but not outside of 
the probable maximum floodplains. The 
existing evacuation plan and warning system 
should provide adequate time for evacuation. 
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Park staff would also continue to emphasize 
public education and awareness of flood 
hazards and would add signs to the new and 
existing picnic facilities to warn of flash flood 
hazards and evacuation areas. These measures 
would minimize potentially hazardous condi- 
tions. Assuming that visitor use continued to 
increase in the canyon, there would be a mi- 
nor, long-term increase in the number of 
people exposed to flood hazards. 


Maintaining the Zion Lodge and Birch Creek 
developments would have minimal effect on 
natural floodplain values. 


River restoration actions could include 
removing the levee and riverbank protection 
structures along portions of the North Fork or 
allowing the structures to deteriorate. These 
actions would eventually subject the existing 
infrastructure in the fluvially active zone to 
greater risks. The road would become the new 
limit to lateral migration of the river. From 
time to time, the river would approach and 
threaten the road and riverside trails, which 
would periodically require the armoring of the 
road grade and trails with natural materials to 
preserve riparian function and aesthetic val- 
ues. Park personnel would need to relocate 
some water and sewer pipelines. At some 
point, the river also would threaten the 
footbridges for the Grotto and Emerald Pools 
trails, and park managers would need to 
evaluate alternative means of access to these 
trails. 


The restoration of the natural river morphol- 
ogy along portions of the river would allow 
flood waters to overflow onto the adjacent 
floodplain. Overbank flows serve important 
hydrologic and ecological functions, such as 
providing conditions necessary for riparian 
vegetation growth, slowing and storing flood 
flows for later release, and raising ground- 
water levels. The river would have the oppor- 
tunity to develop the meandering, riffle-pool 
morphology typical of rivers in low-gradient 
alluvial valleys. Associated river and flood- 
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plain resources including riparian/wetland 
vegetation, floodplain forests, Virgin spine- 
dace and other native fishes, and potentially 
southwestern willow flycatcher habitat would 
also benefit, Because of the importance of 
these resources and their very limited 
occurrence in the park, river restoration would 
be a major, long-term, beneficial effect. 


Cumulative Effects. Many of the existing 
facilities and virtually all of the approved 
transportation system developments would be 
within the probable maximum floodplain. 
These facilities do not affect the natural 
floodplain values, except for minor effects on 
groundwater recharge from impervious 
surfaces. 


Past channelization throughout the North Fork 
floodplain, along with other past agricultural 
and grazing impacts, have all contributed to a 
more narrow, incised, less meandering 
channel, with minimal overflow capacities. 
Use and development activities south of the 
park also have altered much of the North 
Fork’s floodplain and associated natural 
values. Because of past modifications to the 
river, the measures to restore floodplain 
processes and associated natural values to 
portions of the river would create a moderate, 
long-term, beneficial cumulative effect to the 
North Fork. 


Conclusion. There would be a minor increase 
in the !evel of development (addition of picnic 
sites) in the probable maximum floodplain and 
a minor increase in the number of people 
within the floodplains. The flood warning 
system and public awareness efforts would 
reduce flood risks to people. If use continued 
to increase in the canyon, there would be a 
minor, long-term increase in the number of 
people exposed to flood hazards. 


The preferred alternative would have a 
moderate to major, long-term, beneficial effect 
on natural river processes and other natural 
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floodplain values within the park and along 
the lower North Fork. 


The planning team has prepared a statement of 
findings for the preferred alternative, which is 
included in appendix H, This statement is in 
accordance with National Park Service guide- 
lines for compliance with Executive Order 
11988 (Floodplain Management), The NPS 
guidelines call for preserving floodplain 
values and minimizing potentially hazardous 
conditions associated with flooding. 


he «: 
Riparian/Wetland Communities 


Analysis. The restoration of dynamic 
floodplain processes along portions o! the 
North Fork in Zion Canyon would aliow 
overbank flows that deposit sediments and 
provide disturbance necessary for the 
reproduction of cottonwoods and other 
riparian V@®etation. \nese flows would 
support the establishment of vegetation that 
could replace the current aging overstory. 
Over the long-term, multi-aged and more 
structurally diverse tree stands would be 
present, which would be a moderate, long- 
term, beneficial effect for plant and animal 
riparian communities along the North Fork. 


Recreational use along the North Fork is cur- 
rently quite high and would likely increase. 
Trampling and localized loss of riparian 
vegetation would occur, primarily near the 
developed areas and head of the canyon and 
the Nariows. With increased visitor manage- 
ment efforts developed as part of the river 
management plan (such as increasing visitor 
education, designating water access points, 
regulating use levels, and timing use) and the 
possible revegetation of portions of the banks 
and floodplain of the North Fork, only minor 
effects on riparian vegetation would likely 
occur from increased use. 


Riparian communities elsewhere in the park 
are relatively intact. Impacts on riparian 
understory vegetation in localized areas along 
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the creeks from continued or increased use in 
canyons in the backcountry would be 
negligible to minor, Limiting use through the 
permitting system and taking other manage- 
ment actions (e.g., developing standards to 
further protect resources) to maintain zone 
conditions would minimize the potential for 
greater, widespread impacts. Other mitigation 
would include on-site reclamation, visitor 
education, and improvemcats to trails. 


Cumulative Effects. The management plan 
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such as along the Riverside Walk, would 
continue to be susceptible to potential impacts 
from visitors. Impacts on hanging gardens 
occur primarily when people run their hands 
across the area, inadvertently removing 
vegetation, Visitors also may rub Zion snails 
off the surface of the hanging gardens during 
certain times of the year. With mitigation 
(e.g. barriers, placement of trails, visitor 
educauon), damage or loss of vegetation 
would be limited, resulting in minor, short- 
term, adverse impacts on the gardens. 


fy the North Fors would address the specifies aw @ @ r 


strategies for protecting and restoring the river 
and its associated floodplain. These strategies 
include actions to address the invasion of 
exotic species and browsing by a large 
population of mule deer (which could inhibit 
regeneration of riparian vegetation). 


In the southwestern United States, large-scale 
loss and modification of riparian habitatsgaave 
occurred due to urban and agricultural 
development, water diversion and impound- 
ment, channelization, livestock grazing, off- 
road vehicle and other recreational uses, and 
hydrological changes resulting from these and 
other land uses. The park represents a signifi- 
cant portion of the upper Virgin River water- 
shed. The protection and improvement of 
riparian habitat in the park would have a 
positive, long-term, moderate cumulative 
impact on riparian areas within the watershed. 


Conclusion. Overall impacts on riparian 
communities within the park from recreational 
use would be negligible to minor. The 
restoration of riparian habitat along the North 
Fork would be a moderate, long-term, bene- 
ficial impact. Incrementally increasing ripar- 
ian acreage in the park also would be a mod- 
erate beneficial effect on riparian areas within 
the watershed. 


Hanging Gardens 


Analysis. As in the no-action alternative, 
some hanging gardens within Zion Canyon, 
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In the preferred alternative, hanging gardens 
in five locations would be in research natural 
area zones. This designation would afford 
additional protection to the gardens in that 
very few people would have access to them. 


Cumulative Effects. Past human impacts on 
several hanging gardens have been substantial, 
but have been mitigated with the use of trails 
and barriers that prevent contact with the 
gardens. Consequently, although several 
hanging gardens have been readily accessible. 
loss of vegetation has been minor. With con- 
tinued use of mitigation measures, cumulative 
adverse impacts on hanging gardens would be 
minor and short term. 


Conclusion. The preferred alternative would 
have a long-term, positive effect by zoning 
five locations that contain hanging gardens as 
research natural areas. There would continue 
to be the potential for visitors to adversely 
affect other hanging gardens, but with mitiga- 
tion measures, damage or loss of vegetation 
would be limited to minor, short-term, adverse 
impacts. 


Microbiotic Crusts 


Analysis. Continued or increased use and the 
construction of picnic areas and trails in 
microbiotic crusts would result in the long- 
term loss of soils or disturbance from erosion 
and soil compaction. Development would 
remove microbiotic crusts where they 
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occurred, and once compacted and eroded, 
microbiotic crusts would be damaged and 
difficult to reestablish. In general, trails pro- 
vide sufficient direction, and people tend to 
remain on them, as long as the trails 
adequately support the number of people using 
them at one time (1.¢., by people wanting to 
walk side by side, pass slower hikers, or pass 
oncoming hikers) and direct people to popular 
viewing areas. Even with adequate trails, a 
small percentage of people would walk off of 
them resulting in damage to soils. 


park managers would be able to locate trails 
and campsites in areas that would be less 
likely to impact microbiotic crusts, although 
people hiking off trail in these zones would 
still cause soil impacts. Because visitor 
numbers would be relatively low in these 


zones, the potential number of off-trail hikers 
or number of hikers in areas without trails 
would be reduced, thus causing minor soil 
impacts, 


Cumulative Effects. In general, many of the 
soils in the park have recovered from the 
effects of past grazing, farming, and logging. 
Permanent loss of microbiotic crusts has 
occurred in areas of development, such as 
roads, trails, and buildings. However, most of 
the approximately 75,000 acres of park lands 


typical of natural river conditions ‘with wMich 
Virgin spinedace and other native fishes have 
evolved. More and deeper pools would be 
available to fishes. Shoreline habitat improve- 
ment could create new larval nursery areas. 
Overbank flows would contribute to condi- 


——— ° shat likekp support nvcrobiotic crusts would =» + 
Soil disturbances and extensive loss of micro- not be subject to disturbance. Because of the 
biotic crusts from development and people limited and localized extent of new impacts, 
walking off-trail would be greatest in the areas this alternative would have a minor, adverse 
that are zoned frontcountry high development, cumulative impact. 
front country low development, transition, and 
administrative. These zones allow higher Conclusion. Localized, moderate to major, 
levels of use and more concentrated develop- long-term impacts on microbiotic crusts would 
ment than pristine, primitive, or research be likely in areas of extensive development 

sural area zones. To minimize impacts, the and use. Additional areas would be impacted 
Park Service would locate new developments from new development in some frontcountry 
in previously disturbed areas or away from areas, primarily along the east entrance and 
microbiotic crusts where possible. Monitoring Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, Kolob-Terrace 
and mitigation measures, such as erosion Road, Kolob Canyons Road, and lower Zion 
controls, placement of barriers, signing, or Canyon. But most park lands likely supporting 
rehabilitation efforts, would help to minimize microbiotic soils would not be subject to 
disturbance to crusts from trail erosion or disturbance. From a parkwide perspective, 
social trailing in specific areas. However,even —_— impacts on microbiotic crusts would be minor, 
with mitigation measures, moderate to major. based on the limited and localized extent of 
localized disturbance to soils would still occur —_the impacts in relation to the widespread 
in areas with developments and high use occurrence of these crusts in the park as a 
levels — primarily along the east entrance and —_—whole. 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. Kolob-Terrace 
Road, Kolob Canyons Road, and lower Zion 
Canyon. Virgin Spinedace 
Zones that allow for little development Analysis. Restoring portions of the North 
(primitive) or no development (pristine and Fork below the Temple of Sinawava would 
research natural areas) would be relatively allow the river to develop a meandering, riffle- 
large in the preferred alternative. Therefore, pool morphology. These conditions would be . 
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tions necessary for riparian vegetation growth, 
in turn providing nutrients, cover, and water 
temperature regulation, which benefit the 
aquatic environment for fishes. There would 
be a minor to moderate, long-term improve- 
ment to habitat along portions of the North 
Fork. 


River restoration measures that involve 
physical manipulation or disturbance to the 
riverbanks or bed would result in short-term 
increases in turbidity and sedimentation. 
Spinedace do.survive periods of increased « 
turbidity that may last several days to weeks. 
However, being sight feeders, they would 
likely be negatively affected by extended 
periods of high turbidity. The sedimentation of 
spawning beds could also be a problem. Time 
limitations on instream disturbance activity 
and avoidance of spawning periods would 
keep restoration impacts at negligible levels. 
Erosion of exposed banks during restoration 
would likely occur during f'ood events when 
sediment loads and turbidity levels were 
naturally high. The revegetation of banks 
would mitigate any long-term erosion. 


A recent study indicated that river recreational 
use was disturbing fish communities within 
Zion Canyon (Sappington 1998). The study 
showed that there was lower community 
diversity and abundance of species, particu- 
larly for younger fish, within areas with high 
levels of recreational use. A separate study 
showed that areas of high recreational use 
decreased invertebrate biomass (Stanford and 
Shakarjian 1998). The ability of the spinedace 
to feed would continue to be affected by 
turbidity in high recreational use areas within 
the transition zone. 


Even moderate flash floods appear to 
reconfigure stream channel habitats altered by 
recreationists and redistribute fish throughout 
the river. However, an important factor in 
community recovery after disturbance is the 
presence of nearby colonizing populations. An 
increase in the extent of recreational distur- 
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bance would potentially have major long-term 
effects on the population. Increased visitor 
management efforts developed as part of the 
river management plan (such as increasing 
visitor education, designating water access 
points, regulating use levels and timing use, 
and restricting high use areas to present 
locations) would minimize the potential for 
new impacts and potentially enhance the 
population within disturbed areas. For ex- 
ample, restricting recreational use during 
spring spawning season could enhance repro- 
ductive success. Adbsoareducing disturbarae to 
shallow water nursery areas could enhance 
survival of larval fish. Consequently, in- 
creased visitor management would result in 
minor to moderate, long-term benefits to the 
North Fork spinedace population, depending 
on the extent and type of management 
measures implemented. 
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Negligible to minor impacts on spinedace 
populations are likely to occur elsewhere in 
the park. Along North Creek, potential indirect 
effects from trampling riparian vegetation or 
increasing turbidity during creek crossings 
would be negligible because of the low levels 
of use allowed in the pristine zone. No recrea- 
tional use impacts would be likely in Parunu- 
weap Canyon and Shunes Creek area due to 
their designation as research natural areas, 
although negligible to minor impacts from 
research and educational use would occur. 
Depending on the structures that divert water 
from Shunes Creek under an existing private 
water right, spinedace populations there could 
be temporarily negatively impacted. The Park 
Service is assessing impacts of this action ina 
separate environmental assessment. 


Cumulative Effects. The implementation of 
the Virgin spinedace interagency conservation 
agreement woald reduce significant threats to 
the species and protect/enhance specific 
reaches of occupied and unoccupied historic 
habitat throughout the watershed. The im- 
provement of occupied habitat along the North 
Fork within the park would support the 
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objectives of the agreement. Because the 
native fish community of the Virgin River 
drainage (including spinedace) occurs in 
historic levels of abundance only in the park 
and a short distance downstream (Gregory and 
Deacon 1994, Vaidez et al. 1990), it is 
important to minimize further disturbance in 
this area (Williams and Deacon 1998). Conse- 
quently, minimizing impacts through greater 
management of recreational use, as well as 
improving habitats through river restoration 
(as part of the river management plan), would 
provide increased protection (o theNorth Fork 
population. This would be a major, long-term, 
beneficial effect. 


The Zion National Park Water Rights Settle- 
ment Agreement of 1996 protects native fish 
species against changes in flow and thermal 
regimes caused by upstream water develop- 
ments. Land use upstream of the park also 
may affect the water chemistry/sediment load 
in the North and East Forks. However, up- 
stream perturbations apparently have not had 
serious adverse effects on the fish community 
in the park, and substantial changes in land 
uses or alteration of the landscape (e.g., wide- 
spread logging or mineral extraction) are not 
imminent. Park staff would work with other 
agencies and private landowners to minimize 
effects on park resources. A long-term water 
quality monitoring program also would allow 
for the early detection of potential impacts. 


Conclusion. Although turbidity would 
continue to affect spinedace feeding in high 
recreational use areas along the North Fork, 
increased visitor management would minimize 
the potential for new impacts. River restora- 
tion measures could result in some negligible, 
short-term increases in turbidity, but in the 
long term, the river restoration measures 
Woduleé potentially enhance the spinedace 
population within disturbed areas. Therefore, 
the preferred alternative would have a minor 
to moderate, long-term benefit to the North 
Fork population. Impacts on spinedace 
populations elsewhere in the park would be 


negligible to minor due to low or restricted use 
levels. There would be a major, long-term 
cumulative benefit due to further protection 
and potential enhancement of the park’s 
spinedace population, 


Mexican Spotted Owls 


Analysis. As noted under the no-action 
alternative, owls may be disturbed by the 
presence of people or human activities. Little 
4s known about recreational use impacts on 
spotted owls. Additionally, spotted owls are 
difficult to study or monitor, particularly so in 
Zion National Park, because of the rugged 
topography. Park managers have begun 
monitoring Owl nesting activity and produc- 
tivity in territories where impacts would more 
likely occur. 


Under the preferred alternative, no new visitor 
facilities, with the possible exception of 
picnic sites and restrooms along the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway, would be built in owl 
territories. Park managers have not yet deter- 
mined specific locations for these develop- 
ments but would locate picnic areas in 
previously disturbed sites along the road. 
Some of these existing pullouts are within two 
owl territories. To avoid impacts on these 
owls, park personnel would evaluate specific 
locations on a case-by-case basis prior to 
construction, in consultation with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Facilities would be 
located to discourage visitation into the 
canyons owls are known to use and would not 
be built during the bieeding / nesting season 
(March | — August 31). Designating the 
canyons near the road that were used by owls 
as primitive zones and the rest of the area 
north of the road as pristine or primitive zones 
and taking appropriate managemeat actions to 
maintain zone conditions would keep visitor 
numbers at very low to low levels. 


Very popular trails pass through three owl 
territories associated with side canyons off the 
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main Zion Canyon, below the Temple of 
Sinawava. Increased use of these trails over 
existing levels is likely. If the results of 
monitoring recreational impacts warrants, 
portions of these trails where owls typically 
were found would be closed or signs would be 
udded to keep people on the trail and out of 
side canyons frequented by owls during the 
spotted owl breeding/nesting period, March | 
~ August 31. Park personnel would enforce 
closures. These measures would mitigate 
potential effects from increased visitation in 
thee areas. * | * 


All of the other known spotted owl territories 
ure in areas zoned as research natural areas, 
pristine areas, or primitive areas. These zones 
allow only limited educational or research use, 
or very low to low levels of recreational use. 
Interim group size in these zones would be 12 
or fewer; hiking would typically occur during 
the day and take people in and out of an owl's 
presence relatively quickly. 


Low levels of use may affect the behavior of 
some owls, but most spotted owls appear to be 
relatively undisturbed by small groups (12 or 
fewer people) passing nearby (USFWS 1995). 
A more serious threat of disturbance probably 
arises where there is steady hiking traffic. 
Limitations on use levels and groups encount- 
ered per day in the pristine zone (QO) and primi- 
tive zone (12 or fewer) would indirectly serve 
to limit frequency of use and avoid steady 
hiking traffic. No new designated camping 
sites would be located in owl territories, 
although dispersed camping in pristine and 
primitive zones would continue to be allowed. 
Assuming that a variety of locations would be 
used for dispersed camping, there would be a 
low probability of repeated camping in 
locations near a nest or roost site. 


If future surveys indicated that visitors were 
camping near identified nest or roost sites, 
camping would be restricted in these 
locations. Monitoring of owl nesting activity 
and productivity would continue to assess 
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potential impacts. If necessary, park staff 
would restrict visitor use to mitigate visitor 
impacts on spotted owls. 


Cumulative Effects. The Zion Canyon shuttle 
system would be the only action that poten- 
tially could result in a cumulative impact. The 
Zion Canyon transportation system planning 
process evaluated the implementation of a 
canyon shuttle system and the construction of 
shuttle stops, with the associated increased use 
of trails through side canyons supporting owl 
@rritories. That process identified trail 
closures, noted above, as a way to mitigate the 
effects of increased use. No cumulative effects 
are likely. 


Conclusion. With close consultation with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
application of mitigation measures, the 
preferred alternative would not likely 
adversely affect the productivity of known 
spotted owl territories. 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher 


Analysis. Willow flycatcher habitat in 
Parunuweap Canyon would not likely be 
adversely affected because although there 
would be limited research related use, there 
would be no development or recreational use 
through the canyon. There would also not 
likely be adverse effects on willow flycatcher 
habitat in Birch Creek because there would be 
no new development or recreational use along 
Birch Creek. 


Impacts to riparian areas from restoration of 
portions of the North Fork of the Virgin River 
would be short-term. The restoration would 
improve riparian habitat and potentially 
flycatcher habitat. However, no records exist 
that document the occurrence of this species 
there. The river management planning process 
would address the specific strategies and 
methods for restoring the river and managing 
visitor use. That plan would more closely 
evaluate impacts of the North Fork restoration 
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effort, including potential benefits to fly- 
catchers. 


Impacts from increased recreational use on 
riparian areas along the North Fork and 
elsewhere in the park would be negligible to 
minor with the implementation of increased 
visitor management efforts, mitigation 
measures such as on-site reclamation or trail 
improvements, and continued Park Service 
flycatcher surveys that would help manage- 
ment avoid or minimize impacts to flycatcher 
habitat. 


Cumulative Effects. The southwestern 

willow flycatcher has been adversely affected 
by the conversion or destruction of native 
riparian habitats. The park represents a 
significant portion of the upper Virgin River 
watershed. The protection and improvement of 
riparian habitat in the park would have a 
positive, long-term, moderate cumulative 
impact on riparian areas within the watershed, 
which could benefit flycatchers. 


Conclusion. The preferred alternative might 
affect, but would not likely adversely affect, 
the southwestern willow flycatcher. Although 
potential impacts might occur, with imple- 
mentation of mitigation measures and visitor 
management actions, the impacts would not 
likely adversely affect the species. Restoration 
of riparian habitat along the North Fork might 
result in long-term beneficial effects. 


Desert Bighorn Sheep 


Analysis. Zoning Parunuweap Canyon and 
upper Shunes Creek as research natural areas 
would preclude recreational use and thus 
provide continued protection to sheep range 
and*lambing areas. Negligible to minor 
impacts from research activities could occur. 
Similarly, zoning canyons and slopes south of 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway as research 
natural areas and pristine areas, including 
important foraging areas in Gifford Canyon, 
would provide further protection to sheep 
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range. These actions would reduce visitor use 
from already relatively low levels, which 
would be a minor, long-teim, beneficial effect. 


Cumulative Effects. There would be no 
cumulative impacts on this species. They may 
potentially be affected, should air tours occur 
over sheep range in the park. The Park Service 
would prepare an air tour management plan to 
address this use and potential impacts on 
sensitive wildlife such as sheep. 


Conclusion. Negligible to minor impacts on 


lambing areas from research activities could 
occur. Visitor disturbance to foraging areas 
would be negligible to minor because the 
pristine and research natural area zones would 
allow only very low levels of use. There 
would be a minor benefit to sheep from limit- 
ing and reducing use in Gifford Canyon, an 
important sheep use area. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCES AND USES 
Natural Sounds 


Analysis. Noise impacts under the preferred 
alternative would be similar to the impacts in 
the no-action alternative with the following 
exception: restrictions on the number of ve- 
hicles along the Kolob Canyons Road might 
take place in the future to fulfill zone prescrip- 
tions. The voluntary shuttle system on the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway also would reduce 
vehicular traffic. These actions would reduce 
noise impacts to a minor degree compared to 
the actions of the no-action alternative, de- 
pending on the amount of reduction in vehicu- 
lar traffic achieved. 


Cumulative Effects. The operation of the 
Zion Canyon transportation system would 
substantially reduce mechanical noises from 
vehicular traffic in Zion Canyon. This reduc- 
tion in noise in combination with the reduction 
of some other noise sources would result in an 
overall moderate, long-term, positive effect in 
Zion Canyon. If aircraft flights increased over 
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the park, the noise of the aircraft in combi- 
nation with increased use levels in front- 
country areas could result in negative cumu- 
lative impacts on the natural soundscape, 
especially in undeveloped areas of the park 
where solitude and natural soundscape are 
zoned for the most protection. 


Conclusion. There would be little change in 
the soundscape compared to the no-action 
alternative. If use levels continued to increase, 
there would be a moderate increase in noise 
impacts, which would mask natural sounds in 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway and the Kolob 
Canyons and Kolob-Terrace frontcountry 
areas. If vehicle use decreased on the Kolob 
Canyons Road, there would be a minor 
reduction in noise levels. The operation of the 
shuttles on the east side of the park also could 
result in a minor reduction in noise levels. 


Range of Visitor Experiences and Activities 


Analysis. Under this alternative, seven 
different management zones would be applied 
to the park, which would help maintain the 
range of visitor experiences now offered at 
Zion. Applying zones to the park should have 
a positive effect on the visitor experience by 
managing each area to achieve the desired 
experience. Consequently, even if use levels 
continued to increase, visitors who sought 
solitude and natural soundscapes should be 
able to find remote wildlands to enjoy, while 
other visitors who sought a more social and 
developed experience should be able to find 
opportunities in the frontcountry. 


With most of the park zoned pristine, visitors 
would have opportunities for a high-quality 
wilderness experience. Most visitors who 
ventured into these areas would be seeking 
this type of experience and would likely have 
a positive experience: they would see few or 
no people, have excellent opportunities for 
solitude and natural soundscapes, and see a 
natural landscape. 
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Impacts of the Preferred Aliernative 


Most visitor use would continue to be focused 
in the park’s frontcountry. The preferred alter- 
native does not restrict people from usirg 
these areas (although the future carrying 
Capacity studies may propose limits on use of 
some areas, and a future river management 
plan would examine the need for visitor use 
management on the North Fork). The develop- 
ment of a few visitor facilities, such as 
restrooms and picnic sites, would have a 
positive, minor effect on some visitors, 
improving their experiences in the 
frontcountry. 


Access into the park also affects the range of 
visitor experiences. Acquiring access ease- 
ments would ensure that visitors could 
continue to use several popular trails and 
routes that passed through private land. If 
these access routes were closed to the general 
public, visitors would not be able to visit some 
of these areas and would have to travel longer 
distances to access other areas. This circum- 
stance would decrease the likelihood that 
visitors would use those routes and would 
decrease visitors’ appreciation and enjoyment 
of park resources. Thus, the acquisition of 
access easements would have a major, positive 
impact on visitors using those routes. 


Kolob Canyons Road — Under the preferred 
alternative, visitors would experience slightly 
more opportunities for hiking interdretation, 
and picnicking in the Kolob Canyoas area. For 
example, park personnel could install 
restrooms, or expand the visitor center. These 
changes would increase visitor comfort and 
provide better resource education and greater 
possibilities for visitors to understand the 
park’s significance. These changes also would 
help visitors locate and use facilities more 
easily and potentially encourage more and 
longer visitation of the Kolob Canyons area. 
For those visitors who valued a more struc- 
tured experience with basic facilities and 
services, these changes would have a minor, 
positive impact on their experience. For those 
visitors who preferred more rustic and 
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primitive facilities, these changes would have 
a minor, negative impact on their experience 
of the area. 


Reducing parking spaces at the Middle and 
South Forks of Taylor Creek and the Lee Pass 
trailheads would have a moderate, positive 
impact on those visitors who were able to find 
parking spaces, ensuring that they would find 
opportunities for a high-quality wilderness 
experience along those trails. But for visitors 
who were not able to find a parking space, this 
action would have a moderate, negative 
impact. An unknown number of visitors would 
be displaced to other areas or would change 
their plans and come back to these trails at 
different times. If use levels continued to 
increase, congestion would likely increase at 
these parking areas, particularly at peak times. 


If visitation to the Kolob Canyons area in- 
creased or if visitors stayed longer, crowding 
and noise levels associated with visitation 
could increase (e.g., voices, car noises). The 
degradation of park resources also may occur, 
such as increased litter and erosion and the 
formation of more social trails. These changes 
would have a minor, negative impact on those 
visitors who value natural soundscapes, 
solitude, and viewing park resources in a 
natural state. 


If visitation increased substantially, park 
managers could limit the number of vehicles 
allowed on the road (and concomitantly on the 
trails). This action could inconvenience 
visitors by limiting when they could access the 
road in their vehicles. On the other hand, 
visitors would be assured of a more rural 
experience, and crowding and noise would be 
moderated. 


Kolob-Terrace Road and Lava Point — 
Visitors would experience a slightly more 
structured frontcountry area than now. Under 
this alternative, there would be more oppor- 
tunities for picnicking, and existing trailheads 
could be improved. These changes would have 
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a minor, positive impact. For those visitors 
who valued a more primitive and rustic 
experience, these changes would have a 
minor, negative impact. 


If visitation to the Kolob-Terrace Road and 
Lava Point area increased or if visitors stayed 
longer, noise levels associated with visitation, 
such as voices and car noises, could increase, 
and there would be less opportunities to 
experience solitude. Some degradation of park 
resources also may occur. This would have a 
minor negative impact for those visitors who 
valued natural soundscapes and solitude, and 
viewing park resources in a natural state. 


The construction of a focused visitor facility 
on BLM lands along the Kolob-Terrace Road 
would have a minor to moderate positive 
effect on the visitor experience. Visitors 
would have opportunities they do not currently 
have to see exhibits, talk with park staff, and 
learn about the park and its resources. The 
focused visitor facility could increase resource 
education and protection and increase visitor 
awareness of park significance. The facility 
also would be far more convenient for visitors 
who needed permits — visitors could get 
permits here rather than drive out of their way 
to the visitor center in the main Zion Canyon. 
The office also would enable park personnel 
to react faster to emergencies in this part of 
the park. 


South Entrance and the Main Zion Canyon — 
The implementation of the actions in this 
alternative and the shuttle system would create 
a more formalized visitor experience in Zion 
Canyon. For example, park managers could 
improve most of the Zion Canyon trails 
(zoned transition) and develop more interpre- 
tive opportunities. In turn, visitors would be 
able to find and use trails more easily and 
would have more opportunities to learn about 
park resources and park significance. Thus, 
the preferred alternative would have a mod- 
erate, positive impact on those visitors who 
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valued a slightly more formalized park experi- 
ence and comfortable access to park resources. 


The possible addition of more picnic areas in 
the canyon would provide more opportunities 
for picnicking in Zion Canyon. Because picnic 
facilities already exist in the canyon, this ac- 
tion would have a minor, positive impact on 
those visitors who wished to picnic in Zion 
Canyon. 


The restoration of portions of the North Fork 
of the Virgin River would provide visitors a 
chance to experience these portions of the 
river in a more natural state. However, during 
the restoration work, visitors might not be able 
to do their activity of choice (e.g., hike, wade 
or swim) in the location and time of their 
choice. The extent and intensity of these 
effects would depend on the river restoration 
methods. These potential impacts will be 
analyzed at a later time as part of the river 
management plan. 


East Entrance and the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway — If a space is located outside the 
park to provide information to visitors, this 
would improve orientation and facilitate trip 
planning for visitors arriving at Zion National 
Park from the east. These visitors would be 
less likely to miss park destinations and 
attractions because of a lack of information. 
Visitors also may be able to get backcountry 
permits and would gain an understanding of 
the Zion Canyon shuttle system. Visitors also 
would have additional opportunities to learn 
about Zion’s significant resources and primary 
interpretive themes before driving through the 
park to the south entrance and transportation 
center. Better education about the park’s 
resources would lead to increased visitor 
understanding and enjoyment of the park and 
enhanced protection of the resources. This 
would have a moderate, positive impact on the 
experiences of visitors arriving through the 
east entrance. 
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Because the urea around the east entrance and 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway itself would be 
zoned frontcountry high and low development, 
visitors potentially would have more oppor- 
tunities for and improved access to interpreta- 
tion, picnicking, and learning about park 
resources in this area of the park. Increased 
contact with park resources and additional 
interpretive opportunities could increase 
visitor understanding of, appreciation for, and 
enjoyment of those resources. Unlike Zion 
Canyon, tgese opportunities would be agces- 
sible with a private vehicle. This vould have a 
moder:ite, positive impact on the experience of 
park visitors, particularly those interested in 
accessing facilities without having to use 
shuttles. 


Under this alternative a few picnic sites and 
restrooms could be added along the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway. This would provide addi- 
tional opportunities for visitors to use this 
area, which would likely have a minor, posi- 
tive effect on some visitors’ experiences in 
this part of the park. 


Although the operation of the Zion Canyon 
shuttle could increase traffic on the park’s east 
side, the initiation of a voluntary shuttle 
service along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway 
would provide visitors with another option for 
reaching attractions on the east side. The 
shuttles might reduce traffic on the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway, compared to the no-action 
alternative, providing a less crowded, quieter, 
and safer experience for visi‘ors driving or 
biking on the road. If traffic were reduced, it 
would allow visitors hiking in the vicinity of 
the highway to experience quieter conditions. 
The shuttle also would provide a convenient 
service for visitors who wanted to do one-way 
hikes to or from the eastern part of the park, or 
for groups of visitors who wanted to split up. 
Overall, the operation of this voluntary shuttle 
would have a minor, positive impact on 
visitors utilizing the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway. 
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Recommended Wilderness — Although use 
levels would be expected to continue to 
increase in the recommended wilderness, the 
new interim encounter rate limits would likely 
have a negligible effect on most backcountry 
visitors. In most areas people would continue 
to find opportunities for solitude and natural 
soundscapes, and the new interim limits would 
not affect them — use levels would not be 
likely to increase to a point where the interim 
encounter rate limits would be exceeded. In a 
few popular areas, such as the Middle Fork of 
Taylor Creek and La Verkin Creek, the 
encounter limits would help ensure that use 
levels do not increase substantially. For those 
visitors who would be seeking a wilderness 
experience at Zion and were willing and able 
to be flexible, the encounter limits likely 
would have a minor to moderate, positive 
impact, compared to the no-action alternative. 


The preferred alternative would have several 
negative impacts on visitors who wanted to 
enter the recommended wilderness area. Any 
restrictions that affect personal choice and 
access would be seen by some as detracting 
from their park visit. Under this alternative, 
park personnel may limit or reduce use on 12 
trails and routes, including several of the 
park’s popular trails (e.g., Middle Fork of 
Taylor Creek, La Verkin Creek). The new 
interim encounter rate limits could mean that 
some visitors might have to change their 
destination, or the timing of their trip. For 
those visitors, this alternative would have a 
minor to moderate, negative impact. Some 
visitors may experience a minor to moderate, 
negative impact if group sizes or ercounter 
rates exceed their wilderness experience 
expectations. There also would be some 
potential inconveniences prior to entering the 
recommended wilderness, such as having to 
obtain permits, or make reservations. 


Saddle stock users who ride in the upper 
Coalpits Wash and Dalton Wash/Crater Hill 
areas would not be able to use these areas 
because of their designation as pristine zones. 


Most saddle stock users would not be affected 
by the alternative because they don’t use these 
areas. A few saddle stock users would be 
displaced, but there are other destinations in 
the park they could visit. Thus, this action 
would be expected to have a minor negative 
impact on saddle stock users. 


As noted in the alternative, the wilderness 

management plan and carrying capacity 

studies would determine if guided activities 

ould be permitted in Zion’s backcountry. If e bal 
permitted, areas that could be open for guided 

activities would be very limited due to zoning. 

The impacts of guided activities would be 

assessed as part of the wilderness management 

plan. 


Research Natural Areas — Approximately 
8,893 acres of Zion’s recommended 
wilderness would be research natural area 
zones and therefore open only to authorized 
research and NPS-guided educational trips. 
These areas currently receive little or no 
recreational use. As a result, managing these 
areas as research natural areas (and therefore 
prohibiting public recreational use) would 
have a negligible impact on most visitors’ 
experiences. Some visitors who would like to 
visit research natural areas but were turned 
away may feel this is a detraction from their 
park experience. But these people could find 
other suitable areas in the park to visit. 


Scenic Views — As in the no-action 
alternative, most of the park’s viewshed would 
continue to appear natural to most visitors. 
Acquiring conservation easements outside the 
park, and thereby limiting the amount and 
kinds of development that could occur, would 
ensure the preservation of the scenic resources 
of the areas involved. Visitors could continue 
to experience views of these areas without 
scenic impairments. This would have a 
moderate, positive impact on visitors who 
experience those viewsheds. 
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Several new facilities potentially developed 
within Zion National Park could affect scenic 
views, including an expansion of the Kolob 
Canyons visitor center, new picnic sites and 
restrooms, and improved parking areas. It was 
assumed that the impacts of these develop- 
ments on views would be minimized through 
appropriate facility design and landscaping. 
Still, these developments would have a minor, 
negative impact on the experiences of visitors 
who valued a less developed visual scene 

> ° - 
Cumulative Effects. The increased 
management of backcountry use and the 
potential restriction of private vehicles on the 
Kolob Canyons Road, taken in conjunction 
with the operation of the Zion Canyon 
shuttles, would create a more structured visitor 
experience at Zion National Park — visitors 
would have fewer personal choices to go when 
and where they want. However, the shuttles 
would also ensure that visitors could stop at 
major attractions in the Zion Canyon without 
having to compete for parking spaces. The 
extent of the impacts on visitors would depend 
on the decisions of several subsequent plans 
including the wilderness management plan, 
the river management plan, and the transpor- 
tation plan. 


The new developments proposed in this 
alternative, together with the operation of the 
Zion Canyon shuttles, are likely to result in 
increased use levels over time in other front- 
country areas, including the Kolob Canyons 
Road, Kolob-Terrace Road, and the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway. As overall park visitation 
increased, visitors may experience more 
crowding and noise and observe more 
resource impacts at the facilities and trails in 
these frontcountry areas. The changes would 
likely occur slowly, but would eventually have 
a moderate, negative cumulative impact on 
those visitors who wished to experience 
solitude, quiet, or a “rustic” park experience in 
_ frontcountry areas. There is also the potential 
for increased day use of trails going into the 
wilderness area from these roads. Although 
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Impacts of the Preferred Alternative 


the Park Service would limit use levels in the 
primitive and pristine zones, some 
unauthorized day use may occur in these 
areas. 


Conclusion. Under the preferred alternative 
the existing range of visitor experiences would 
be maintained. Zoning most of the park as 
pristine would help ensure that visitors have 
many opportunities to experience solitude, 
quiet, and a feeling of being immersed in 
pristine resources throughout the recom- ° 
mended wilderness. Visitors would continue 
to have opportunities to have contact with and 
learn about park resources itn the frontcountry. 
Providing a few new restrooms and picnic 
areas would have a minor, positive effect on 
some visitors’ experiences. The new interim 
encounter rate limits would likely have a 
negligible effect on some visitors’ experi- 
ences. The new interim encounter rate limits 
would likely have a negligible effect on most 
visitors in the recommended wilderness area. 
In some popular areas the limits would have a 
minor to moderate, positive effect by avoiding 
potential impacts due to increases in use. On 
the other hand, if visitors use on several trails 
and routes is limited or reduced, some visitors 
would be negatively aftected and have to 
change their trip plans. A few saddle stock 
groups would be adversely affected to a minor 
to moderate degree by the application of the 
new zones in the recommended wilderness. 
Some visitors may feel their personal choices 
and access to park resources were being some- 
what curtailed in the recommended wilderness 
area, which would have a moderate, negative 
impact on their experiences. 


Overall, the preferred alternative would be 


expected to have minor, positive effect on 
visitors’ experiences in the backcountry. 
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Visitor Experiences in Other Recreational 
Areas Near the Park 


Analysis. Visitors who could not access the 
area of their choice at Zion might choose to go 
to other recreational areas. Similarly, if park 
managers restrict private vehicles on the 
Kolob Canyons Road, visitors might choose to 
visit other areas instead of Zion. This would 
likely have a negligible impact on the visita- 
tion at other nearby recreational areas because 
not Véry many people’would tend to be 
displaced. 


Cumulative Effects. Although some people 
would likely be displaced to other state and 
federal recreational areas as a result of the 
actions taken in this alternative, the overall 
number of displaced people is not likely to be 
large. Even if many of these people chose not 
to go to Zion or decided to cut their trips short, 
many of the displaced visitors would still be 
visiting these other recreational areas as part 
of their “Grand Circle” vacations. Thus, the 
preferred alternative would have a minor, 
negative cumulative effect on visitors’ 
experiences in other nearby recreational areas. 


Conclusion. With increased visitor use man- 
agement, visitors would likely be displaced 
from Zion to other nearby recreational areas. 
The number of displaced visitors would not be 
expected to be large, however. Thus, the 
preferred alternative would likely have a 
minor, negative effect on the experiences 
provided at nearby recreational areas. 


THE SOCIOECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 


Analysis. Under the preferred alternative, 
visitor use would likely continue to increase in 
line with recent experience at the park. With 
increased visitor use, some business activity in 
the local area may increase. This would result 
in increased positive benefits of a moderate to 
major degree for a small number of firms 
and/or individuals for the short and long term 


(if the increased business activity could be 
sustained). 


In addition, during the life of this plan, new 
developments would or could occur, which 
would provide some moderate to major, 
positive, short-term, economic benefits tor a 
limited number of individuals and the 
enterprises involved with the developments. 
These recommended improvements would not 
all occur at one location or at the same time. 

The distrinutioh of se developments 
through time and space would spread out the 
overall beneficial, economic impacts of these 
projects. 


Economic opportunities within the park would 
be guided by a commercial services plan. 
These activities would create a moderate to 
major source of positive, short- and long-term 
economic benefits for a few persons and firms. 
The park would continue to provide the basis 
for the local tourism industry served by the 
private sector situated outside of the park. The 
effect on the local economy in terms of 
population, employment, income, etc., would 
be a negligible to minor, positive impact due 
to the relatively large size of the local 
economy compared to the actions in this 
alternative. 


The preferred alternative seeks access 
easements totaling approximately 15 miles on 
lands outside the park and conservation 
easements on three privately owned parcels 
totaling 2,220 acres. The acquisition of some 
easement rights may require the exchange of 
federal money. In these cases, the individual 
landowners would receive a moderate, 
positive benefit by receiving public money, 
and the National Park Service would obtain a 
minor to moderate, positive benefit by 
acquiring the sought after easements. After the 
exchange, the value of the lands could be al- 
tered, with the value of some lands decreasing 
and the value of other adjacent lands 
increasing. However, the net change in local 
tax revenue is likely to be negligible. 
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As in the no-action alternative, increased 
levels of visitors going to the park and their 
concurrent demands for goods and services 
has led the private sector outside the park to 
increase levels of development and economic 
activity. It is expected that the gateway 
community of Springdale will experience 
further development. While the built 
environment of this area would continue to 
evolve, the small town “pioneer heritage” 


local land use plan and zoning regulations. 
Continued increases in visitor use of the park 
would likely result in more frequent 
congestion and associated increases in the 
demands placed on local infrastructure and 
public services (e.g., roads, water and sewer, 
police and fire protection, and emergency 


medical services) in the gateway communities, 


especially Springdale. However, when 
comparing the impacts of this alternative to 
those of the no-action alternative, the amount 
of change due to this alternative would tend to 
be negligible. 


Cumulative Effects. Zion National Park has 
been a protected area since 1909. As a result 
of increased visitation to the park, business 
and residential development have increased. 
This growth trend has had a moderate to 
major, positive impact on the local/regional 
economy. For example, a theater/shopping 
complex and new motels were built in Spring- 
dale in the 1990s, providing long-term 
employment opportunities for Springdale 
residents. It is expected that the positive 
effects of the growth trend on the local and 
regional economy will continue and that this 
alternative will not change the ongoing trend. 
The operation of the Zion Canyon shuttle 
system has resulted in additional NPS 
expenditures, which likely has had a positive, 
long-term benefit on the local and regional 
economy. Overall, the preferred alternative 
would be expected to have a long-term, 
negligible to minor, positive cumulative effect 
on the local and regional economy. 
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Impacts of the Preferred Alternative 


Conclusion. Increased visitation may result in 
positive economic benefits of a moderate to 
major degree for a small number of firms 
and/or individuals over both the short and long 
term. Various development projects would 
provide a few individuals and firms with 
short-term economic benefits that would be 
moderate to major (for those directly af- 
fected), depending on the level of inyvoivement 
that occurred. However, in terms of the overall 
MEP positive effects’ woul be neg- 
ligible to minor. Changes in cumulative 
impacts as compared to the impacts of the no- 
action alternative would be negligible. The 
gateway communities would likely continue to 
change, but they would only be negligibly 
different from the changes created by the no- 
action alternative. Overall, the preferred 
alternative would tend to have a long-term, 
negligible, positive change in the local/ 
regional economy. 


CONFLICTS WITH LAND USE PLANS 


Analysis. Zion National Park is within the 
boundaries of Iron, Washington, and Kane 
Counties. All three counties have a general 
plan as required by enabling legislation passed 
by the Utah state legislature and reflected in 
section 17-27-301 of the Utah code. Portions 
of the Iron County general plan relating to 
national park areas focus on Cedar Breaks 
National Monument, with Zion being men- 
tioned primarily for its impacts related to 
tourism and recreational opportunities. 


The portions of the Washington County and 
Kane County General Plans relating to federal 
government coordination emphasizes the 
mandates of the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) and do not recognize the separate 
mandates applicable to the U.S. Forest Service 
or the National Park Service. For example, the 
Washington County Pian provides that this 
plan is to be used by federal land managing 
agencies in developing land use plans required 
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by section 202 of the Federal land Policy and 
Management Act and 43 CFR, subpart |601. 
Similarly, the Kane County General Plan 
recognizes “that federal law mandates 
multiple use of federally managed land...’ 
and cites the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act, 43 U.S.C. as the guiding 
legislation, In both cases, these provisions 
apply only to BLM and do not apply to either 
the U.S. Forest Service or the National Park 
Service. cach having its own organic acts and 
policies for land use planning (see also 
“Clarification of Commonly Raised Public 
Concerns,” concern 14), 


The Washington County General Plan's 
recommendation that park land within 
Washington County not be managed as 
wilderness conflicts with NPS policy. 
According to NPS Management Policies, land 
that has been recommended to Congress as 
recommended wilderness must be managed in 
uccordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act. 


All three plans emphasize the need for coordi- 
nation and communication with federal land 
thanaging agencies. Many of the concerns that 
have surfaced have been because of inade- 
quate communication and coordination. 


Cumulative Effects. There would be no 
cumulative effects. 


Conclusion. The 1978 wilderness 
recommendation identified in the General 
Management Plan would be in conflict with 
the Washington County General Plan. 


UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE EFFECTS 
OF THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Major, localized, adverse impacts on micro- 
biotic soil crusts would continue to occur in 


areas with extensive development and use, 
Unavoidable losses of microbiotic crusts also 
would tend to vecur in areas with new 
developments, primarily along the east 
entrance and Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, 
Kolob-Terrace Road, Lava Point, Kolob 
Canyons Road, and the lower Zion Canyon, 


The imposition of limits on backcountry use 
would have an unavoidable adverse impact on 
those visitors who might not be able to hike or 
camp in the backcountry area of their choice, 
If the number of private vehicles was limited 
on the Kolob Canyons Road, visitors would be 
inconvenienced or would potentially be unable 
to experience those areas. Some people would 
consider any limits on visitor choice to be an 
unavoidable adverse effect. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SHORT-TERM 
USES OF THE ENVIRONMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCEMENT 
OF LONG-TERM PRODUCTIVITY 


The restoration of natural processes along 
portions of the North Fork of the Virgin River 
would enhance long-term productivity of the 
biological resources associated with the river 
and its floodplain. 


IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENTS OF RESOURCES OF 
THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Because it takes so long to form soil, the loss 
of soil due to the construction of new facilities 
(¢.g., picnic areas and trails) would be an 
irreversible commitment of resources. No 
other irreversible or irretrievable commitments 
of resources under the preferred alternative are 
known. 
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IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE A: PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR USE AND ACCESS 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Air Quality 


Analysis, Air quality impacts under alterna- 
tive A would be similar to the potential im- 
pacts of the no-action alternative. In general, 
this alternative provides opportunities tor 
more widespread and increased visitor use of 
Zion. Improving access to the park and within 
the park could result in a moderate increase in 
vehicle emissions and a moderate reduction in 
near-range Visibility. 


The construction, removal, and improvement 
of facilities would generate particulates and 
machinery fumes that would result in some 
short-term, localized, minor impacts on air 
quality. Construction personnel would control 
dust by applying water or other palliatives: 
machinery would be required to meet emission 
standards. 


Cumulative Effects. The planning team is not 
aware of any other actions that would have a 
negative cumulative impact on the park’s air 
quality. As in the preferred alternative, the 
implementation of the voluntary Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway shuttle, combined with the 
Zion Canyon transportation system and other 
actions that minimize pollution sources in the 
park, would moderately reduce local emis- 
sions and improve near-range visibility. 


Conclusion. Parkwide, little change would be 
expected in the park's air quality based on the 
actions in alternative A. There would be a 
moderate increase in vehicle emissions and 
decrease in near-range visibility along roads. 
Construction activities would result in minor, 
short-term, decreases in local air quality. 
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Water Quality 


Analysis. Impacts under alternative A would 
be similar to the impacts of the preferred 
alternative. The construction and use of 
focused visitor facilities, parking 
areas/traitheads, picnic areas, campsites, and 
trails could result in minor increases 1p 
suspended sediment, turbidity, and petroleum 
residues in nearby streams. Construcuion 
impacts Would be temporary and would be 
mitigated by the measures described under the 
preterred alternative. Increased turbidity 
would occur in localized areas where visitors 
eroded soils along stream banks and disturbed 
stream bottom sediments. Water pollution 
would also continue to occur trom trash or 
human wastes deposited in or near streams. 
With increased use along some streams within 
the park. particularly along the intensively 
used reaches of the North Fork of the Virgin 
River. some localized decreases in water 
quality would likely occur. Similar to the 
efforts of the preferred alternative, with tn- 
creased Visitor management and the applica- 
tion of other mitigation measures, increased 
use would likely only lead to minor reductions 
in Water quality. 


The same effects described under the preferred 
alternative regarding river restoration activi- 
ties would also apply to alternative A — the 
physical manipulation of the riverbanks or bed 
would result in moderate, short-term increases 
in turbidity. Increased sediment discharge 
would continue to occur intermittently for a 
few years, depending on the modifications 
made to the channel. However, the vast 
majority of this discharge would occur during 
flood events when the river was naturaily very 
turbid. 


Cumulative Effects. As in the previous 
alternatives, water pollution sources would 
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cause Neghgible cumulative impacts, provided 
there Was cooperation between park staff, 
adjacent landowners, and the Utah Department 
of Natural Resources, and that park staff 
participated inthe Virgin River watershed 
Manayement planning process. 


Conclusion, With the increased use proposed 
in alternate A, minor localized effects on 
water quality would be likely. Moderate, 
short-term. increases in turbidity also would 
occur [rom river restoration Measures, 


The North Fork of the Virgin River 
Floodplain 


Analysis. Impacts trom this alternative would 
be the same as those in the preterred 
alternative. There would be a minor, long- 
term, increase in the number of people 
exposed to flood hazards based on increased 
use in the canyon. River restoration actions 
would have a major, long-term, beneficial 
effect in the stretch of the river near the lodge. 


Cumulative Effects. The potential for cumu- 
lative impacts in alternative A would be the 
same as those in the preferred alternative. 
Because of past modifications to the river. 
measures to restore floodplain processes and 
associated natural values would have a 
moderate, long-term. beneficial cumulative 
effect. 


Conclusion, With a minor increase in the 
level of development and number of people 
within the floodplain, there would be a minor. 
long-term increase in the number of people 
exposed to flood hazards. Alternative A also 
would have a moderate to major, long-term 
beneficial effect on natural river processes and 
other natural floodplain values within the park 
and along the lower North Fork. 
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Riparian/W etland Communities 


Analysis. Impacts under alternative A would 
be similar to the impacts of the preferred 
alternative. The restoration of floodplains and 
associated riparian communities along por- 
tions of the North Fork would have a mod- 
erate, long-term, beneficial effect on riparian 
communities. With increased visitor manage: 
ment ettorts (developed as part of the river 
management plun) and possible revegetation 
of portions of the banks and floodplain of the 
North Fork. increased use would likely only 
lead to minor negative effects on vegetation, 
Under this alternative, visitor use levels in 
portions of the backcountry would be higher 
than under the preterred alternative. However. 
the application of use limits and other 
management achons to maintain Zone 
conditions would minimize the potential tor 
widespread impacts. Thus, even with in- 
creased use in the backcountry, there likely 
would be only negligible to minor impacts on 
riparian understory vegetation in localized 
afeas. 


Cumulative Effects. Cumulative impacts 
would be similar to the impacts of the 
preferred alternative. The protection and 
improvement of riparian habitat in the park 
would have a positive, moderate cumulative 
mMpact on nparian areas within the Virgin 
River watershed. 


Conclusion, Overall impacts on riparian 
communities within the park from recreational 
use would be negligible to minor. The 
restoration of riparian habitat along the North 
Fork would be a moderate, long-term, 
beneficial local impact. Incrementally 
increasing riparian acreage within the Virgin 
River watershed, would have a moderate 
beneficial effect. 


Hanging Gardens 


Analysis. Alternative A would have similar 
impacts as those of the preferred alternative. 
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Impacts of Alternative A: Provide Additonal Opportunities for Use and Access 


Hanging gardens within Zion Canyon, such as 
along the Riverside Walk, would continue to 
be susceptible to potential impacts from visitor 
use. Impacts on hanging gardens occur 
primarily when people run their hands across 
the area, inadvertently removing vegetation. 
Visitors also may rub Zion snatls off the 
surface of the hanging gardens during certain 
umes of the year. Mitigation would limit the 
damage or loss of vegetation, resulting in only 
minor, short-term, adverse impacts on the 
gardens. 


Hanging gardens in five locations would be 
within research natural urea zones and be 
ulforded additional protection — because very 
few people could access these gardens, the 
potential for impacts would be minimized. 


Cumulative Effects. Past human impacts on 
several hanging gardens have been substantial, 
but have been mitigated with the use of trails 
and barriers that prevent contact with the 
gardens. Consequently, although several 
hanging gardens have been readily accessible, 
loss of vegetation has been minor. With 
continued application of mitigation measures, 
adverse, cumulative impacts on hanging 
gardens would be minor and short term. 


Conclusion. Alternative A would have a long- 
term, positive effect by zoning five locations 
with hanging gardens as research natural 
areas. There would continue to be the potential 
for visitors to damage hanging gardens that 
were not protected by barriers. But with 
mitigation, damage or loss of vegetation 
would be limited to minor, short-term, adverse 
impacts. 


Microbiotic Crusts 


Analysis. Alternative A would have many of 
the same impacts as those described under the 
preferred alternative. Continued or increased 
use and the construction of new buildings, 
picnic areas, and trails in microbiotic crusts 
would result in the long-term loss of soils or 
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disturbance from erosion and soil compaction. 
Soil disturbances and extensive loss of 
microbiotic crusts from development and 
people walking off-trail would be greatest in 
frontcountry high development, frontcountry 
low development, transition, and adminis- 
trative zones. Even with mitigation measures, 
moderate to major, localized disturbance to 
soils would occur in areas with development 
and high use levely — primarily along the cast 
entrance and Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, 
Kolob- Terrace Road, Kolob Canyons Road, 
and lower Zion Canyon. Alternative A would 
have additional localized impacts trom 
developments, such as a bike trail poralleling 
the Kolob-Terrace Road and additional pienic 
sites along the Kolob Canyons Road. 
compared to the preterred alternative 


Although alternative A would apply the 
primitive zone to more of the park than the 
other alternatives, little or no new develop- 
rent would likely take place in this zone. Park 
personnel could locate trails and campsites in 
areas with little or no impact on microbiotic 
crusts. In both the primitive and pristine 
zones, which would account tor 92% of the 
park, people could hike off-trail and impact 
microbiotic crusts. However. visitor numbers 
would be relatively low, reducing the potential 
number of off-trail hikers or hikers in areas 
without trails. Soil impacts in these zones 
would be minor. 


Cumulative Effects. In general, many of the 
soils in the park have recovered from the 
effects of past grazing, farming, and logging 
Permanent loss of microbiotic crusts has 
occurred in areas of development, such as 
roads, trails, and buildings. However, most of 
the approximately 75,000 acres of park lands 
that likely support microbiotic crusts would 
not be subject to disturbance. Because of the 
liinited and localized extent of new impacts. 
this alternative would have a minor 
cumulative impact. 
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Conclusion, Localized, moderate to major, 
long-term impacts on microbiotic crusts would 
occur in areas of extensive development and 
use. Areas most likely to be impacted from 
new development include the east entrance 
and Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. Kolob- 
Teisace Road (including the bike trail 
paralleling the road), Kolob Canyons Road 
(including picnic sites along the road), and 
lower Zion Canyon. Most of the park lands 
likely supporting microhiouic soils would not 
be subject to disturbance, however. From a 
parkwide perspective, the negative impacts on 
microbiotic crusts would be minor, based on 
the limited and localized extent of the impacts 
in relation to the widespread occurrence of the 
crusts in the park as a whole. 


Virgin Spinedace 


Analysis. Impacts would be similar to those of 
the preferred alternative. The restoration of the 
natural river morphology in portions of the 
North Fork below the Temple of Sinawava 
would create new larval nursery areas and 
support the regeneration of riparian vegeta- 
tion. This would result in a minor to moderate. 
long-term improvement to habitat along 
portions of the North Fork. 


River restoration measures that involve phys- 
ical manipulation or disturbance to the river- 
banks or bed would result in short-term 
increases in turbidity and sedimentation. 
Setting time limitations on instream distur- 
bance activity and avoiding spawning periods 
would keep restoration impacts at negligible 
levels. 


Increased visitor management efforts 
developed as part of the river management 
plan would minimize the potential for new 
impacts and potentially enhance the spinedace 
population within disturbed areas. Depending 
on the extent and type of management 
measures implemented by park personnel, 
increased visitor management would result in 
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minor to moderate, long-term benefits to the 
North Fork spinedace population, 


Negligible to minor impacts would occur on 
spinedace populations elsewhere in the park. 
Allowing public use within Parunuweap 
Canyon would likely have negligible adverse 
effects on the East Fork spinedace population 
because of the low levels and high regulation 
of use. Very lw levels of research and 
educational use would occur in the Shunes 
Creek research natural area, which also would 
result in negligible to minor impacts on 
spinedace habitat. Depending on the structures 
used to divert water from Shunes Creek under 
an existing private water might, spinedace 
populations there could be temporarily 
negatively impacted. Park managers are 
assessing the impacts of this action ina 
separate environmental assessment. 


Although North Creek would be a primitive 
zone under alternative A, which would allow 
increased levels of use. spinedace extend for 
only a very short distance into the park along 
North Creek. No large increases in public use 
are likely in this reach because no designated 
trails or routes are located here, and visitors 
would continue to be inclined to travel farther 
upstream into the park. Thus. tinpacts also 
would be negligible on this spinedace 
population. 


Cumulative Effects. Cumulative impacts 
would be similar to the preferred alternative. 
The minimization of impacts through greater 
management of recreational use and improve- 
ments to habitat from river restoration would 
provide increased protection to the North Fork 
population. This would be a major, long-term, 
beneficial effect. 


Conclusion. Although turbidity would 
continue to affect spinedace that fed in high 
recreation use areas along the North Fork, 
increased visitor management would minimize 
the potential for new impacts. Some negli- 
gible, short-term increases in turbidity would 
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occur due to river restoration Measures, but in 
the long term, these measures would poten- 
tially enhance the population within disturbed 
ureas. Therefore, there would be a minor to 
moderate, long-term benefit to the North Fork 
population Impacts on other spinedace 
populations in the park would be negligible to 
minor due to very low and/or restricted 
recreational use levels. There would be a 
major, long-term, cumulative benefit due to 
further protection and potential enhancement 
of the park's spinedace population. 


Mexican Spotted Owls 


Analysis. Like in the preferred alternative, 
most of the proposed new focused visitor 
facilities, parking areas, campgrounds, and 
picnic areas would be located outside of the 
park's known owl territories. However, picnic 
sites and short nature trails could be built in 
owl territories along the Zion-Mt. Carmel! 
Highway and nature trails could be added to 
the lower parts of canyons, north of the road 
that the owls are known to use. The specific 
locations for these developments have not 
been determined, but picnic areas would be 
located in previously disturbed sites along the 
road. Some of these existing pullouts are 
within two owl territories. 


To avoid impacts on the owls, park managers 
would evaluate specific picnic area and trail 
locations on a case-by-case basis in 
consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. They would locate the picnic areas 
and trails in such a way as to discourage 
Visitation into the canyons the owls are known 
to use, and would not build these picnic areas 
and trails during the breeding/nesting season. 
Zoning the lower canyons north of the road 
that were used by owls as primitive and the 
upper portions of the canyons as pristine, and 
taking appropriate management actions to 
maintain zone conditions, also would keep 
visitor numbers at low to very low levels. 
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As in the other alternatives, very popular trails 
pass through three owl territories associated 
with side canyons off of the main Zion 
Canyon, below the Temple of Sinawava. If 
warranted by recreational impact monitoring 
data, portions of the trails where owls were 
typically found would be closed or signs 
would be added to the areas to keep people on 
the trails and out of the side canyons fre- 
quented by the owls. These actions would 
mitigate the potential effects from increased 
Visitation in these areas, 


All of the other Known owl territories are in 
research natural areas, pristine areas, or primi 
tive areas. These zones allow only limited 
educational or research use, or allow only very 
iow to low levels of recreational use. The zone 
conditions regarding group sizes and en- 
counter levels would further limit impacts on 
owls in these zones. Hiking would typically 
occur during the day, and people would travel 
in and out of an owl's presence relatively 
quickly. Park managers would not locate any 
new designated camping sites in ow] terri- 
tories. Dispersed camping would continue in 
the pristine and primitive zones, but assuming 
that visitors used a variety of locations. there 
would be a low probability of repeated camp- 
ing in locations near a nest or roost site. It 
future surveys indicated that visitors were 
camping near identified nest or roost sites. 
park personnel would restrict camping at these 
locations. Low levels of use may affect the 
behavior of some owls. Park personnel would 
continue to monitor owl nesting activity and 
productivity to assess potential impacts, and 
would implement visitor use restrictions if 
necessary. 


Cumulative Effects. The Zion Canyon shuttle 
system would be the only action that poten- 
tially could result in a cumulative impact. As 
part of the Zion Canyon transportation system 
planning process, the implementation of a 
canyon shuttle system and the construction of 
shuttle stops, with the associated increased use 
of trails through the side canyons that support 
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Owl territories, were evaluated. That planning 
process identified trail closures, as noted 
above, as a way to mitigate the effects of 
increased use. No cumulative effects are 
expected, 


Conclusion, This alternative is not likely to 
adversely affect the productivity of known 
spotted owl territories. 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher 


Analysis. Willow flycatcher habitat in Parun- 
uweap Canyon would not likely be adversely 
affected because there would only be limited 
NPS or NPS-sanctioned guided educational 
trips through the canyon. Travel paths would 
be designated, which would avoid known or 
potential flycatcher habitat. There would also 
be no new development or recreational use 
along Birch Creek. 


As under the preferred alternative, impacts to 
riparian areas from restoration of portions of 
the North Fork of the Virgin River would be 
short-term. The restoration would improve 
riparian habitat and potentially flycatcher 
habitat. However, no records exist that docu- 
ment the occurrence of this species there. The 
river management planning process would 
address the specific strategies and methods for 
restoring the river and managing visitor use. 
That plan would more closely evaluate 
impacts of the North Fork restoration effort, 
including potential benefits to flycatchers. 


Under this alternative, visitor use levels in 
portions of the backcountry would be higher 
than under the preferred alternative. However. 
with implementation of increased visitor 
management efforts, use limits, and/or 
mitigation measures to maintain zone 
condition, the potential for impacts on riparian 
areas/ potential flycatcher habitat would be 
negligible to minor. 


Cumulative Effects. The southwestern 
willow flycatcher has been adversely affected 


by the conversion or destruction of native 
riparian habitats. The park represents a 
significant portion of the upper Virgin River 
watershed. The protection and improvement of 
riparian habitat in the park would have a 
positive, long-term, moderate cumulative 
impact on riparian areas within the watershed, 
which could benefit flycatchers. 


Conclusion, Alternative A might affect, but 
would not likely adversely affect the south- 
western willow flycatcher. Although potential 
impacts might occur, with implementation of 
mitigation measures and visitor management 
actions, the impacts would not likely adverse- 
ly affect the species. Restoration of riparian 
habitat along the North Fork might result in 
long-term beneficial effects. 


Desert Bighorn Sheep 


Analysis. In this alternative park managers 
would allow low levels of visitor use along the 
drainage bottom of Parunuweap Canyon (a 
pristine zone) and limited educational or 
research use along Shunes Creek (a research 
natural area). In addition, under alternative A, 
the sides of Parunuweap Canyon would be 
included in a research natural area zone. With 
the proposed closure periods, only negligible 
to minor impacts from research activities 
would occur within lambing areas. 


With regard to sheep foraging areas, negli- 
gible disturbance would occur in Shunes 
Creek due to its zoning. Allowing visitor use 
within Parunuweap Canyon and adding trails 
or routes in canyons north and south of the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway could promote 
increased visitor use in areas used by sheep for 
foraging. Restricting the use of Parunuweap 
Canyon would result in negligible to minor 
disturbance to foraging sheep, which would 
occur primarily during the fall when the sheep 
came to the East Fork to drink. Disturbances 
to foraging sheep in canyons along the high- 
way route would be minor to moderate 
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because the upper portions of the canyons and 
slopes (including important habitat in Gifford 
Canyon) would be within a primitive zone, 
where increased use levels of up to 100 people 
per day would be allowed. 


In alternative A park personnel could build 
picnic sites and short nature trails along the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. Adding these new 
developments in areas along the road that are 
currently used or disturbed would negligibly 
affect sheep in the vicinity of the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway or sheep road crossings. 


The potential increase in visitor use over a 
large portion of the sheep’s range on cither 
side of the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway would 
be a minor to moderate, short-term disturb- 
ance te sheep foraging areas. It would be a 
major impact if the sheep were displaced from 
key portions of their range. 


Cumulative Effects. There would be no 
cumulative impacts on this species. The sheep 
may be affected if air tours occur over sheep 
range in the park. An air tour management 
plan would be prepared to address this use and 
the potential impacts on sensitive wildlife such 
as sheep. 


Conclusion. Research activities could cause 
negligible to minor impacts on lambing areas. 
Visitor disturbance in foraging areas would be 
negligible to minor due to zone conditions 
(i.e., allowance of only very low levels of 
use), seasonal closures, and other use 
restrictions. Impacts on sheep would be minor 
to moderate in sheep habitat located within 
canyons along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway 
due to increased vis. use occurring over a 
large portion of the sheep’s range on either 
side of the highway. It would be a major 
impact if sheep were displaced from key 
portions of their range. 
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VISITOR EXPERIENCES AND USES 
Natural Sounds 


Analysis. Noise impacts under alternative A 
would be similar to those in the no-action 
alternative. This alternative would provide 
opportunities for more widespread and 
increased visitor use of Zion. Improving 
access to and within the park would result ina 
moderate increase in noise impacts. However, 
in this alternative, the voluntary shuttle system 
on the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway would 
reduce vehicle traffic, resulting in a minor 
reduction in noise impacts compared to the 
no-action alternative. 


Cumulative Effects. The operation of the 
Zion Canyon transportation system would 
substantially reduce mechanical noises from 
vehicular traffic. This action, in combination 
with the reduction of some other noise sources 
in the canyon, would result in an overall 
moderate, long-term positive effect. If aircraft 
flights over the park increased, however, the 
noise of the aircraft combined with increased 
use levels would result in a negative cumu- 
lative impact on the natural soundscape. 


Conclusion. Higher use levels in the park 
would lead to a moderate increase in noise 
impacts. However, mitigation would reduce 
some noise sources, and the shuttle system on 
the east side of the park could result in a minor 
reduction in noise levels. 


Range of Visitor Experiences and Activities 


Analysis. Alternative A generally would have 
the same type of effects on visitor experiences 
and uses as the preferred alternative. The new 
management zones would have a positive ef- 
fect, helping to maintain the existing range of 
visitor experiences. Even if use levels con- 
tinued to increase, visitors seeking solitude 
and natural soundscapes should be able to find 
remote wildlands to enjoy, while other visitors 
seeking a more social and developed experi- 
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ence should be able to find opportunities for 
these types of experiences in the frontcountry. 


Under alternative A, most visitors would 
continue to spend their time in the park’s 
frontcountry, staying in or near the developed 
areas, The future carrying capacity studies and 
river management plan may propose limits on 
use of some areas. (The impacts of these 
actions would be assessed if and when the 
actions are proposed.) However, the develop- 
ment of short nature trails and visitor facilities 
would provide new opportunities for a greater 
number of visitors to enjoy more of the park 
than they can now. Thus, this alternative 
would have a positive, moderate effect on 
visitors in the frontcountry. 


Acquiring access easements would have the 
same effects as those described under the 
preferred alternative — the easements would 
ensure that visitors could still access several 
popular trails and routes that currently passed 
through private land. Thus, this action would 
have a major, positive impact on visitors who 
used those routes. 


The visitor use and experience impacts of 
alternative A in the south entrance and main 
Zion Canyon would be the same as those 
described for the preferred alternative. The 
effects of the proposed boundary adjustments 
also would be the same. 


Kolob Canyons Road — Alternative A would 
have similar positive impacts as those of the 
preferred alternative regarding increased 
opportunities for hiking, interpretation, and 
picnickin;:. However, unlike the preferred 
alternative, there would be no limits on the 
number of vehicles or shuttles allowed under 
this alternative. If visitation increased, 
crowding, noise levels, and the degradation of 
park resources may occur (e.g., increased 
litter, more social trails), which would have a 
minor, negative impact on visitors whe valued 
natural soundscapes, solitude, and the 
opportunity to view the park in a natural state. 
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Kolob-Terrace Road and Lava Point — 
Alternative A would provide a greater number 
of opportunities than currently exists for 
picnicking, additional interpretive services, 
better parking facilities, more Campsites at 
Lava Point, and easier access to trailheads. 
These changes would have a minor, positive 
impact on those visitors who valued a more 
structured experience, and a minor, negative 
impact on those visitors who valued a more 
primitive and rustic experience. Any increase 
in use as a result of the above actions could 
result in some resource impacts that would 
negatively affect the experience of some 
visitors. Limiting traffic or providing shuttles 
would reduce or climinate these impacts, but 
some visitors would be adversely affected if 
they could not experience the Lava Point area. 


Building a focused visitor facility on BLM 
lands along the Kolob-Terrace Road would 
have the same minor, positive effects on the 
visitor experience as the effects discussed 
under the preferred alternative. The facility 
would provide information to enhance 
visitors’ understanding of the park and a more 
convenient place to obtain permits, as well as 
improve the park staff's response time for 
assisting visitors in need of search and rescue. 


Under this alternative, a bicycle trail along the 
Kolob-Terrace Road to Lava Point could be 
developed. This trail would provide a safe, 
long-distance bicycling experience currently 
unavailable at Zion, which might encourage 
more bicycle riders to explore the park, enjoy 
its resources, and understand its significance. 
This action thus would have a moderate, 
positive impac! ©” .hose visitors who rode 
bicycles at Zion. 


Also under alternative A, the opening of the 
road to the east of the West Rim trailhead 
vould provide visitors with an additional 
opportunity for scenic driving, during which 
they could come into contact with park 
resources. This change would have a minor, 
positive impact for visitors who valued 
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Opportunities for motorized sightseeing, but a 
minor, negative impact for visitors seeking a 
more rustic experience. 


East Entrance and Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway 
— The effects of this alternative would be 
very similar to those described in the preferred 
alternative. However, in alternative A there 
may be additional focused visitor facilities and 
a couple of nature trails. As a result visitors 
would potentially have more interpretive 
Opportunities and opportunities to hike in this 
part of the park. This would have a minor, 
positive effect on visitors who use the Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway. 


Recommended Wilderness — Under alterna- 
tive A, the majority of the recommended 
wilderness would be a primitive zone, with a 
smaller portion being a pristine zone. This 
zoning structure would provide greater oppor- 
tunities for hiking on trails and utilizing des- 
ignated backcountry campsites than are avail- 
able today, but fewer opportunities for experi- 
encing solitude than are now available. With 
the upgrading of some trails and the addition 
of several new primitive trails and routes in 
the recommended wilderness, more visitors 
could see and experience parts of the recom- 
mended wilderness area they likely would not 
have otherwise visited. This would have a 
moderate, positive impact for those visitors 
who valued hiking on trails in a wildland 
setting. 


Under alternative A, park managers would 
open the East Fork of the Virgin River in 
Parunuweap Canyon to small numbers of 
visitors, under certain conditions. This action 
would provide a new high-quality educational 
visitor experience and result in a moderate, 
positive impact on the experiences of those 
visitors who were permitted to enter 
Parunuweap. 
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Like the preferred alternative, the new interim 
encounter rate limits would likely have a 
negligible effect on most backcountry users — 
in most areas people would continue to find 
opportunities for solitude and natural 
soundscapes, and the new interim limits would 
not affect them. In a few popular areas, such 
as the Narrows above Orderville Canyon, the 
encounter limits would help ensure that use 
levels did not increase substantially, thus 
avoiding potential visitor experience impacts. 
For those visitors who would be seeking a 
wilderness experience at Zion and were 
willing and able to be flexible, the encounter 
limits likely would have a minor to moderate, 
positive pmeact, compared to the no-action 
alternative. 


Alternative A would have some negative et- 
fects on visitors in the recommended wilder- 
ness. Any restrictions that affect personal 
choice and access would be seen by some as 
detracting from their park visit. Some visitors 
may experience a minor to moderate, negative 
impact if group sizes or encounter rates 
exceed their wilderness experience expecta- 
tions. For those visitors who sought a less- 
crowded experience in areas with no trails, the 
addition of trails or routes in previously 
untrailed areas could have moderate, negative 
effects. Some visitors would potentially be 
inconvenienced before entering the recom- 
mended wilderness (e.g., by getting permits, 
making reservations). 


Compared to existing conditions, visitor 
numbers may need to be limited or reduced in 
four areas — the Narrows above Orderville 
Canyon, Orderville Canyon, Mystery Canyon, 
and La Verkin Creek trail. While the net effect 
on backcount:y use would probably be 
negligible to minor, some redistribution of use 
among trails and routes would likely occur. 
The new encounter rate limits might mean that 
some visitors would have to change their 
destination, or the timing of their trip. For 
those visitors who valued being able to visit 
chosen destinations when and how they 
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wanted to, alternative A would likely have a 
minor, negative impact. 


Alternative A would have the same effect on 
saddle stock groups as the preferred 
alternative: saddle stock groups would 
continue to find the same opportunities to ride 
in the park as they do now, except that they 
would no longer be permitted to ride in the 
upper Coalpits Wash and Dalton Wash/Crater 
Hill areas. This action would have a minor 
effect on opportunities for saddle stock 
groups. 


As noted in the alternative, the wilderness 
management plan and carrying capacity 
studies would determine if guided activities 
should be permitted in Zion backcountry. If it 
were determines that guided activities were 
appropriate, under alternative A much of the 
recommended wilderness would be zoned 
primitive and could be open to commercial 
guiding. The impact on users would vary 
depending on such factors as where the guides 
would be permitted to operate, at what times 
they could operate, and how many guides (if 
any) would be operating. These potential 
impacts would be further analyzed as part of 
the environmental documentation for the 
wilderness management plan. 


Research Natural Areas — Approximately 
6,310 acres of Zion’s recommended 
wilderness would be in research natural area 
zones and therefore only open to NPS-guided 
educational trips and research. With the 
exception of the upper Coalpits Wash, these 
areas currently receive little or no recreational 
use. As a result, managing these areas as 
research natural areas (and therefore prohib- 
iting public recreational use) would have a 
negligible impact on most visitors’ experi- 
ences. A few visitors who wished to visit the 
research natural areas but were turned away 
could feel this is a detraction from their park 
experience. Also, designating upper Coalpits 
Wash as a research natural area would 
displace a few visitors, but they probably 
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could find other destinations in the park to 
visit. 


Scenic Views — Alternative A would have 
many of the same effects on the park’s 
viewshed as the preferred alternative. In both 
alternatives the park’s viewshed would 
continue to appear natural to most visitors. 
Acquiring the conservation easements also 
would have a moderate, positive impact, 
ensuring that visitors would continue to 
experience views of the park without scenic 
impairments. 


In this alternative several additional facilities 
besides those in the preferred alternative 
would be built in the park, including focused 
visitor facilities, interpretive facilities, a new 
bicycle trail, and expansion of the Lava Point 
campground. With proper siting, facility 
design, and landscaping, it is expected that the 
impacts of these new facilities on the visual 
landscape would be minimized. The develop- 
ments would likely have a minor, negative 
impact on the experiences of visitors who 
valued a less-developed visual scene. 


Cumulative Effects. Alternative A would 
have the same potential for cumulative effects 
as in the preferred alternative. The increased 
management of backcountry use in conjunc- 
tion with the operation of the Zion Canyon 
shuttles would mean that visitors would have 
less personal choice than they do today. How- 
ever, the shuttles would also ensure that visi- 
tors could stop at major attractions in the Zion 
Canyon without having to compete for parking 
spaces. The extent of the impacts on visitors 
would depend on the decisions park managers 
made in several subsequent implementation 
plans. 


The new developments proposed in alternative 
A, together with the operation cf the Zion 
Canyon shuttles, are likely to result in 
increased use Icvels over time in other 
frontcountry areas, including the Kolob 
Canyons Road, Kolob-Terrace Road, and the 
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Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. As overall park 
visitation increased, visitors could experience 
more crowding and noise and observe more 
resource impacts at the facilities and trails in 
these frontcountry areas. The changes would 
likely occur slowly over time, but would 
eventually have a moderate, negative 
cumulative impact on those visitors who 
wished to experience solitude, quiet, or a 
“rustic” park experience in the frontcountry. 
There is also the potential for increased day 
use of trails going into the wilderness area 
from these roads. Although park managers 
would limit use levels in the primitive and 
pristine zones, some unauthorized day use 
may occur in these areas. 


Conclusion. Under alternative A, park mana- 
gers would maintain the existing range of 
visitor experiences. In the frontcountry, there 
would be enhanced opportunities for visitors 
to have contact with and learn about park 
resources. Opportunities for experiencing 
solitude, quiet, and the feeling of being 
immersed in pristine park resources would still 
be available in the recommended wilderness 
area. Visitors would have a number of addi- 
tional opportunities to experience the park's 
recommended wilderness, including Parunu- 
weap Canyon, through primitive trails and 
routes. This would have a moderate, positive 
impact on visitors desiring those experiences. 


On the other hand, the new trails and routes 
may result in higher encounter levels with 
people, which would have a negative impact 
on other visitors. There may be a reduction in 
levels of use on a few routes. Some visitors 
may feel their personal choices and access to 
park ,esources are being somewhat curtailed, 
particularly in the recommended wilderness 
area, which would have a moderate, negative 
impact on their experience. Overall, alterna- 
tive A would be expected to have moderate, 
positive effects on the range and quality of 
visitor experiences in Zion’s frontcountry, and 
moderate, positive and negative effects on 
visitor experiences in the backcountry. 
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Visitor Experiences in Other Recreational 
Areas Near the Park 


Analysis. Alternative A would have the same 
effects on other nearby recreational areas as 
the effects of the preferred alternaiive. If park 
personnel restrict private vehicles on the 
Kolob Canyons Road, visitors might choose to 
visit other areas instead of Zion. This action 
would tend to have a negligible impact on the 
Visitation at other nearby recreational areas 
because not very many people would likely be 
displaced. 


Cumulative Effects. Like in the preterred 
alternative, alternative A would have the 
potential for a minor cumulative effect on the 
Visitor experience in other recreational areas. 
The overall number of people who would be 
displaced from Zion to other state and federal 
areas as a result of this alternative would not 
likely be large. Even if visitors spent less time 
at Zion or chose not to visit Zion at all, many 
of these visitors would sull be visiting these 
other recreational areas as part of their “Grand 
Circle” vacations. 


Conclusion. With increased visitor use man- 
agement, some but not many visitors would 
likely be displaced from Zion to other nearby 
recreational areas. Thus, the preferred alter- 
native would likely have a negligible to minor, 
negative effect on the experiences provided ai 
nearby recreational areas. 


THE SOCIOECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 


Analysis. Alternative A encourages increased 
visitor use in some areas of the park. With 
increased use, some business activity in the 
local area may increase, resulting in increased 
positive benefits of a moderate to major de- 
gree for a small number of firms and/or 
individuals involved with the activities. These 
benefits could occur over both the short and 
long term. In addition, various development 
projects would provide a few individuals and 
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livin with positive, short-term economic 
henetits. Depending on the level of develop: 
ment that occurs, these benelity would be 
moderate to mayor, with the individuals and 
lirms more directly involved with the develop: 
ments expenencing greater effects. While 
some individuals may benetit, the overall 
pact on the local economy in terms of 
population, employment, income, and the lke, 
would be a negligible to minor, positive 
impact, due to the relatively large size of the 
local econemy compared to the actions in 
alternative A 


As in the no-action alternative, the increased 
numbers of visitors to the park and their 
concurrent demands for goods and services 
has caused the private sector outside the park 
to merease development and economic activ 
ity Hos likely that the gateway community of 
Springdale would continue to experience 
turther development. While the built environ 
ment of this area would continue to evolve. 
the small town “pioneer heritage” image 
would be protected and fostered by the local 
land use plan and zoning regulations. Con 
tinued increases in visitor use of the park 
would likely result in more frequent conges. 
tion and associated increases in the demands 
placed on local infrastructure and public 
services (¢.g., roads, water and sewer, police 
and fire protection, and emergency medical 
services) in the gateway communities, espe- 
cially Springdale. However, when comparing 
these impacts to those of the no-action 
alternative, the amount of change due to this 
alternative would tend to be negligible, even 
though the pace of development may be 
some what faster as a result of the actions of 
alternative A. 


Cumulative Effects. Zion National Park has 
been a protected area since 1909. As a result 
of increased visitation to the park, business 
and residential development have increased. 
This growth trend has had a positive impact on 
the local/regional economy, which ts likely to 
continue in the future and not change based on 
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the achhons of this alternative, The operation of 
the Zion Canyon shuttle system has resulted in 
wdditional NPS expenditures, which also likely 
has had a positive, long-term benefit on the 
local and regional economy. Overall, the 
planning team expects alternative A to have a 
long term, neghgible to minor, positive 
cumulative effect on the local and regional 
COOMOY 


Conclusion, The park would continue to con. 
inibute to the local economy in the short and 
long run Some tdividuals and firms within 
the region may receive moderate to mayor, 
positive, short-term economic benetits as a 
result of alternative A, however, in terms of 
the overall economy, these positive effects 
would be neghgible to minor in scope. Its 
likely that development within the gateway 
communities would proceed at a faster pace 
under alternative A, although the development 
would have an overall negligible effect. In 
general, alternative A would likely result ina 
neghgible to minor, positive change i the 
locai/regional economy. 


CONFLICTS WITH LAND USE PLANS 


Analysis. Zion National Park is within the 
boundaries of Iron, Washington, and Kane 
Counties. All three counties have a general 
plan as required by enabling legislation passed 
by the Utah state legislature and reflected in 
section 17-27-301 of the Utah code. Portions 
of the Iron County general plan relating to 
national park areas focus on Cedar Breaks 
National Monument, with Zion being 
mentioned primarily for its impacts related to 
tourism and recreational opportunities. 


The portions of the Washington County and 
Kane County General Plans relating to federal 
government coordinavon emphasizes the 
mandates of the Bur: au of Land Management 
(BLM) and do not recognize ihe separate 
mandates applicable tu te U.S. Forest Service 
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or the National Park Service, For example, the 
Washington County Plan provides that this 
plan is to be used by federal land managing 
agencies in developing land use plans required 
by section 202 of the Federal land Policy and 
Management Act and 43 CFR, subpart 1601. 
Similarly, the Aane County General Plan 
recognizes “that federal law mandates 
multiple use of federally managed land...” 
und cites the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act, 44 U.S.C. as the guiding 
legislation. In both cases, these provisions 
apply only to BLM and do not apply to cnther 
the US. Forest Service or the National Park 
Service, cach having tts own organic acts and 
poles for land use planning. 


The Washington County General Plan's 
recommendation that park land within Wash 
ington County not be managed as wilderness 
conthets with NPS policy. According to NPS 
Management Poltcres, land that has been 
recommended to Congress as recommended 
wilderness must be managed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Wilderness Act. 


All three plans emphasize the need for coordi 
nation and communication with federal land 
managing agencies. Many of the concerns that 
have surtaced have been because of inade- 
quate communication and coordination. 


Cumulative Effects. There would be no 
cumulative effects. 


Conclusion. The 1978 wilderness recom- 
mendation identified in the General Manage- 
ment Plan would be 1) conflict with the 
Washington County General Plan. 


UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE EFFECTS 
OF ALTERNATIVE A 


Alternative A would have similar unavoidable 
impacts on the park's microbiotic soil crusts 
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us the impacts of the preferred alternative 
Major, localized adverse impacts on micro 
biotic soul crusts would continue to oecur in 
areas with extensive development and use. 
Unavordable losses of microbrotic crusts also 
would tend to occur in areas with new devel- 
opments, primarily along the cast entrance and 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, Kolob- Terrace 
Road, Lava Point, Kolob Canyons Road, and 
the lower Zion Canyon, With regard to visitor 
experiences, alternative A would have about 
the same potential for unavordable adverse 
ctleets as the preterred alternative. The impo 
sition of use restrictions in the recommended 
wilderness area would have an unavoidable 
adverse rmpact on those visitors who were not 
able to hike or camp in the area of ther 
chorce. Some individuals would consider any 
Himitations on visitor chore to be an 
unavoidable adverse effect 


RELATIONSHIP OF SHORT-TERM 
USES OF THE ENVIRONMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCE- 
MENT OF LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 


The restoration of natural processes along por: 
tions of the North Fork of the Virgin River 
would enhance long-term productivity of the 
biological resources associated with the river 
and its floodplain. 


IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENTS OF RESOURCES FOR 
ALTERNATIVE A 


Because it takes so long to form soil, the loss 
of soil due to construction of new focused 
visitor facilities, prente areas, and trails would 
be an irreversible commitment of resources. 
The planning team ts not aware of any other 
irreversible or irretrievable commitments of 
resources that would occur under alternative 
A 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


Air Quality 


Analysis, Several actions in alternative B 
would affect the park's air quality, Reducing 
ihe number and frequency of the Zion 
Canyon shuttles would result in a minor 
reduction of short-term vehicle emissions 
and a minor improvement in near-range 
visibility. The use of the mandatory shuttle 
system on the Zion Mt. Carmel Highway 
would result in a moderate reduction of 
short-term vehicle emissions and a moderate 
improvement in near-range visibility. In the 
future, park managers may need to restrict 
the number of vehicles along the Kolob 
Canyons and Kolob-Terrace Roads to fulfill 
zone prescriptions. This action would reduce 
vehicle emissions and improve visibility to a 
minor degree, as compared to existing 
conditions. 


During construction or removal of facilities, 
particulates and machinery fumes would lead 
to short-term, localized, minor impacts on air 
quality. Park personnel would control dust 
by applying water or other palliatives, and 
machinery would have to meet emission 
standards. 


Cumulative Effects. The planning team 
does not know of other actions that would 
have a cumulative negative impact on the 
park’s air quality. The implementation of the 
Zion Canyon transportation system and 
actions taken to minimize pollution sources 
in the park (e.g., encourage campers to use 
gas stoves for cooking), would moderately 
reduce local emissions and improve near- 
range visibility. 

Conclusion. With a reduction in visitor use 
levels, the institution of a mandatory shuttle 
system on the east side, and a reduction in 
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the Zion Canyon shuttle system, alternative 
B could result in minor to moderate 
reductions in vehicle emissions and minor to 
moderate improvements in near-range 
visibility. Construction activities would 
result in minor, short-term decreases in local 
air quality. 


Water Quality 


Analysis. Under alternative B, there would 
be decreased use along many streams within 
the park, including the Zion Narrows above 
Mystery Canyon, increased visitor manage- 
ment efforts, and possible revegetation of 
portions of the North Fork. These actions 
would benefit water quality, but as in the 
other alternatives, turbidity would still occur 
along reaches where visitors directly 
disturbed stream bottoms and in localized 
areas where they eroded stream bank soils. 
Water pollution would also continue to occur 
from trash or human wastes deposited in or 
near streams. Overall, there would be a 
minor, long-term improvement in water 


quality. 


Like in the other action alternatives, under 
alternative B, the construction of new visitor 
facilities and the implementation of river 
restoration measures would result in some 
water quality impacts. The construction 
activities could result in minor increases in 
suspended sediment, turbidity, and petro- 
leum residues in nearby streams. These 
impacts would be temporary and mitigated 
using the measures listed in the other alterna- 
tives. River restoration measures along the 
North Fork of the Virgin River that involved 
the physical manipulation of the riverbanks 
or bed would result in moderate, short-term 
increases in turbidity. Sediment discharges 
would continue to increase intermittently for 
a few years as the river adjusted to a new 
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channel, although the vast majority of this 
discharge would occur during flood events 
when the river was naturally very turbid, 


Cumulative Effects. As in the other alterna- 
lives, cumulative impacts would be 
negligible from water pollution sources 
provided there was cooperation between the 
park staff, adjacent landowners, and the Utah 
Department of Natural Resources, and park 
staff participate in the Virgin River 
watershed management planning process. 


Conclusion, Decreased visitor use would 
result in minor, long-term improvements in 
water quality, Moderate, short-term in- 
creases in turbidity would occur due to river 
restoration measures, and minor, short-term 
increases in turbidity would result from other 
construction activities. 


The North Fork of the Virgin River 
Floodplain 


Analysis. Under alternative B, the Zion 
Lodge and associated buildings would be 
retained, although their function would 
change. The lodge would be outside of the 
100- and 500-year floodplains, but would 
remain within the probable maximum 
floodplain due to a lack of other suitable 
sites on the narrow canyon bottom. Facilities 
at Birch Creek would remain within the 
probable maximum floodplain. Decreased 
day use in the canyon above Mystery 
Canyon, which is a primitive zone, would 
reduce the number of people at risk to flood- 
ing. As in the other alternatives, the park 
evacuation plan and warning system and 
public education efforts would help reduce 
the risk of this potentially hazardous 
condition. 


Under alternative B, the river restoration 
measures would have the same major, long- 
term, beneficial effects on the river as under 
the preferred alternative and alternative A. 
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Cumulative Effects, Cumulative impacts 
would be similar to those of the preferred 
alternative and alternative A. Because of past 
modifications to the river, measures to re- 
store floodplain processes and associated 
natural values would lead to moderate, long: 
term, beneficial cumulative effects on the 
North Fork. 


Conclusion, Under alternative B, there 
would be a minor, long-term decrease in the 
number of people exposed to flood hazards. 
Alternative B also would have a moderate to 
major, long-term, beneficial effect on natural 
river processes and other natural floodplain 
values within the park and along the North 
Fork. 


Riparian/Wetland Communities 


Analysis. The restoration of floodplains and 
associated riparian communities along 
portions of the North Fork would have a 
moderate, long-term, beneficial effect on 
riparian communities, similar to the effects 
of the preferred alternative. 


Although total spring flows are not 
measured, diversion structures in Zion 
Canyon presently divert up to 50% of some 
spring flows. The removal of six spring 
diversion structures in Zion Canyon would 
result in greater water flows downstream of 
the springs. Surface flows would extend 
farther downstream and would likely support 
an enlarged riparian zone, which currently 
extends from about 200 feet (Temple of 
Sinawava) to 1,000 feet (Grotto Spring and 
Birch Creek Spring) along the drainage 
below the springs. A downstream extension 
of surface flows in these streams would be 
likely along with some minor expansion of 
riparian vegetation. This positive impact 
would be most noticeable in Birch Creek, 
which runs the greatest length before joining 
the North Fork. The removal of the diversion 
structures would create a minor, long-term, 
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increased protection to the North Fork 
population, This protection would be a 
major, long-term, beneficial effect. 


Conclusion, Increasing visitor management 
and restoring the river would protect and 
potentially enhance the spinedace popula- 
tion, creating a minor to moderate, long-term 
benefit to the North Fork population of this 
species. Impacts on spinedace populations 
elsewhere in the park would be negligible to 
minor due to very low and/or restricted 
recreational use levels. Overall, there would 
be a major, long-term, cumulative benefit to 
spinedace based on further protection and 
potential enhancement of the park's 
population. 


Mexican Spotted Owls 


Analysis. Under this alternative, no facilities 
would be built in any known owl territory in 
the park, with the exception of picnic sites 
along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. Spe- 
cific locations for the new picnic sites have 
not been determined, but they would be 
located in previously disturbed sites along 
the road. Some of these existing pullouts are 
within two owl territories. Consultation with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, careful 
siting of the picnic areas in locations that 
would not encourage visitors to go into 
canyons used by owls, and the construction 
of the facilities outside of the breeding/ 
nesting season, should avoid impacts on the 
owls. Zoning all the canyons north of the 
highway that are used by owls as pristine 
areas would also help to ensure that only 
very low use levels occurred in these areas. 


As in the other alternatives, very popular 
trails pass through three owl territories 
associated with side canyons off of the main 
Zion Canyon, below the Temple of 
Sinawava. If the results of recreational 
impact monitoring warranted it, park 
managers would close portions of these trails 
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where owls were typically found or add 
signs to keep people on the trail and out of 
side canyons frequented by owls. These 
actions would mitigate potential effects from 
increased visitation in these areas, 


All of the other known owl territories are in 
primitive, pristine, and research natural 
areas, With this zoning, very low levels of 
use would occur in the owl territories, Hik- 
ing would typically occur during the day and 
take people in and out of an owl's presence 
relatively quickly. The zone conditions 
regarding group sizes and encounter levels 
would further limit impacts on owls. Addi- 
tionally, park managers would not locate any 
new designated camping sites in owl terri- 
tories. Dispersed camping would continue in 
the pristine zones, but assuming a variety of 
locations were used, there would be a low 
probability of repeated camping in locations 
near a nest or roost site. If future surveys 
indicated that visitors were camping near 
identified nest or roost sites, camping would 
be restricted in these locations. 


Very low levels of use may affect the be- 
havior of some spotted owls. Park personnel 
would continue to monitor owl nesting 
activity and productivity to assess potential 
impacts and would restrict visitor use if 
necessary to mitigate these impacts. 


Cumulative Effects. The Zion Canyon 
shuttle system would be the only action that « 
potentially could result in a cumulative 
impact. The Zion Canyon transportation 
system planning process evaluated the 
implementation of a canyon shuttle system 
and the construction of shuttle stops, with 
the associated increased use of trails through 
side canyons supporting owl territories. That 
process identified trail closures, noted above, 
as a way to mitigate effects of increased use. 
No cumulative effects are expected. 


Conclusion. Alternative B is not likely to 
adversely affect the productivity of known 
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spotted owl territories, Of all the alternatives 
of this plan, alternative B would have the 
least potential for affecting owls, due to the 
predominant occurrence of owl territories 
within research natural areas and pristine 
zones, which are most prevalent in 
alternative B, 


Southwestern Willow Flycatcher 


Analysis. Like in the preterred alternative, 
willow flycatcher habitat in Parunuweap 
Canyon would not likely be adversely 
affected because although there would be 
limited research related use, there would be 
no development or recreational use through 
the canyon. There would also not likely be 
adverse effects on willow flycatcher habitat 
in Birch Creek because there would be no 
new development or recreational use along 
Birch Creek. 


Impacts to riparian areas from restoration of 
portions of the North Fork of the Virgin 
River would be short term. The restoration 
would improve riparian habitat and po- 
tentially flycatcher habitat. However, no 
records exist that document the occurrence 
of this species there. The river management 
planning process would address the specitic 
strategies and methods for restoring the river 
and managing visitor use. That plan would 
more closely evaluate impacts of the North 
Fork restoration effort, including potential 
benefits to flycatchers. 


Impacts from increased recreational use on 
riparian areas along the North Fork and 
elsewhere in the park would be negligible to 
minor with the implementation of increased 
visitor management efforts, mitigation mea- 
sures such as on-site reclamation or trail 
improvements, and continued Park Service 
flycatcher surveys that would help manage- 
ment avoid or minimize impacts to 
flycatcher habitat. 
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Cumulative Effects, The southwestern wil- 
low flycaicher has been adversely affected 
by the conversion or destruction of native 
riparian habitats, The park represents a 
significant portion of the upper Virgin River 
watershed, The protection and improvement 
of riparian habitat in the park would have a 
positive, long-term, moderate cumulative 
impact on riparian areas within the water- 
shed that could benefit flycatchers. 


Conclusion, Alternative B might affect, but 
would not likely adversely affect, the south- 
western willow flycatcher, Although poten- 
tial impacts might occur, with implementa- 
tion of mitigation measures and visitor 
management actions, the impacts would not 
likely adversely affect the species. And 
restoration of riparian habitat along the 
North Fork might result in long-term 
beneficial effects. 


Desert Bighorn Sheep 


Analysis. Zoning Parunuweap Canyon and 
Shunes Canyon as research natural areas 
would preclude recreational use and thus 
provide continued protection to sheep range 
and lambing areas. Negligible to minor im- 
pacts from research activities could occur. 
Similarly, zoning canyons and slopes south 
of the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway as research 
natural areas and pristine areas, including 
important foraging areas in Gifford Canyon 
and Crawford Wash, would provide further 
protection to sheep range. These actions 
would reduce visitor use from already 
relatively low levels, which would be a 
minor, long-term, beneficial effect. The 
addition of picnic sites and short nature trails 
at existing pullouts/trailheads would 
negligibly affect sheep use or sheep road 
crossings. 


Cumulative Effects. There would be no 
cumulative impacts on this species. The 
sheep may potentially be affected if air tours 
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occur over sheep range in the park. An air 
tour management plan would be prepared to 
address this use and the potential impacts on 
sensitive wildlife such as sheep. 


Conclusion, Prohibiting recreational use 
would prevent impacts on lambing areas, al- 
though negligible to minor impacts from 
research activities could occur, Prohibiting 
or slightly reducing visitor use in most of the 
sheep's range, primarily Parunuweap and 
Shunes Canyons and other areas south of the 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, would create a 
minor benefit to sheep, compared to existing 
conditions. 


VISITOR EXPERIENC'FS AND USES 
Natural Sounds 


Analysis. This alternative reduces the num- 
ber of park facilities and visitor use levels, 
which would result in minor to moderate 
reductions in noise impacts throughout the 
park. With fewer people visiting the upper 
Zion Canyon, due to the termination of the 
shuttle system at the Zion Lodge, there 
would be a moderate decrease in impacts on 
the natural soundsapce in the upper canyon. 
The mandatory shuttle system operating on 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway would reduce 
traffic, which would result in a moderate 
reduction of noise impacts. Restricting the 
number of vehicles along the Kolob Canyons 
Road and Kolob-Terrace Road may be re- 
quired in the future to fulfill zone prescrip- 
tions. This action would reduce noise im- 
pacts to a minor degree compared to the no- 
action alternative. 


Cumulative Effects. The operation of the 
Zion Canyon transportation system in 
combination with the reduction of some 
other noise sources in the canyon, would 
result in an overall moderate, long-term, 
positive effect. If aircraft flights increased, 
there could be a negative cumulative impact 
on the natur.] soundscape, especially in the 
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undeveloped areas of the park where solitude 
and natural soundscape are zoned for the 
most protection. 


Conclusions, With a substantial decrease in 
visitor use in alternative B, there would be a 
moderate reduction in noise in the park, The 
most positive effects would be attributed to 
the reduction of vehicles along the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway and the reduction in visitor 
numbers from the lodge to the Temple of 
Sinawava. 


Range of Visitor Experiences and 
Activities 


Analysis. Like in all of the action alterna- 
tives, the new management zones in alterna- 
tive B would help maintain a range of visitor 
experiences, from solitude and natural 
soundscapes to more social and developed 
experiences. However, alternative B would 
provide fewer opportunities for visitors to 
see parts of the park than the other 
alternatives. 


Like the preferred alternative, under alterna- 
tive B, most of the park would be in pristine 
zones. Visitors would have opportunities for 
high-quality wilderness experiences, and 
most visitors who were permitted to go into 
these areas would have a positive experi- 
ence. 


As in all of the alternatives, most visitors 
would continue to spend their time in the 
park’s frontcountry, staying in or near the 
developed areas. The future carrying capaci- 
ty studies and river management plan may 
propose limits on use of some areas. It is not 
possible here to evaluate the effect of these 
potential actions — they would be assessed 
if and when the actions are proposed. 


Several actions under alternative B would 
reduce visitor use and significantly alter the 
recreational opportunities provided in the 
upper part of the main Zion Canyon. Specifi- 
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cally, closing Zion Lodge to general public 
use, removing all food service in the canyon, 
eliminating the horseback riding operation 
on the Sand Bench trail, and reducing the 
number and frequency of shuttles going to 
the Temple of Sinawava would have a 
major, negative effect on use of the park (see 
below). 


Acquiring access easements would have the 
same effects as those described under the 
preferred alternative. These easements would 
ensure that visitors could continue to access 
several popular trails and routes that 
currently go through private land. Thus, this 
action would have a major, positive impact 
on visitors using those routes. 


Kolob Canyons Road — Under alternative B, 
park managers may add a few new visitor 
developments at the entrance area and 
provide additional interpretive facilities 
along the road, which would have a minor, 
positive effect on the visitor experience. 
However, removing the parking area at the 
South Fork of Taylor Creek would have a 
moderate, negative impact on visitors, 
because it would eliminate the opportunity 
for people to stop and view this area and 
would displace visitors who hiked here. 


Although use levels in much of the Kolob 
Canyons area would decrease under this 
alternative, it is likely that use would still 
increase along this road because of “testric- 
tions in the rest of the park and because this 
road would be one of the few that visitors 
could still drive on in their own vehicles. If 
visitation to the Kolob Canyons area in- 
creased or if visitors stayed longer in this 
area, crowding and noise levels associated 
with visitation could increase (e.g., voices, 
car noises). The degradation of park re- 
sources also may occur, such as increased 
litter and erosion, and the formation of more 
social trails. These changes would have a 
minor to moderate, negative impact on those 
visitors who valued natural soundscapes, 
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solitude, and viewing park resources in a 
natural state, 


If visitation increased substantially, park 
managers may place limits on the number of 
vehicles allowed on the road or institute a 
shuttle system. This could inconvenience 
visitors, limiting when visitors could access 
the road in their vehicles. However, visitors 
would be assured of a more rural experience 
and crowding and noise would be 
moderated. 


Kolob-Terrace Road and Lava Point — 
Under this alternative, several trailheads and 
parking areas would be removed (e.g., Hop 
Valley, the Right Fork, Wildcat Canyon, 
Connector trail) along the Kolob-Terrace 
Road. This action would have a minor to 
moderate, negative impact on some visitors’ 
experiences because it would reduce their 
hiking opportunities and reduce 
opportunities to have contact with park 
resources. 


Visitors would no longer be able to drive 
past the Lava Point entrance area, near the 
ranger residence. As a result, visitors would 
have to walk about a mile to reach the West 
Rim trail. This would have a minor to mod- 
erate, negative impact on visitors who en- 
joyed accessing Zion’s resources in their 
vehicles, slightly reducing their opportunities 
to enjoy Zion’s resources. For other visitors, 
adding one mile onto the length of the trail 
could add to their enjoyment. However, it is 
likely that this action would have a negligi- 
ble impact on the experiences of trail users. 


Due to restrictions in other parts of the park, 
the Kolob-Terrace Road would be one of 
two major roads visitors could still use to 
drive into the park. Consequently, visitation 
could increase here over time. 


If visitation to the Kolob-Terrace Road and 


Lava Point area increased or if visitors 
stayed longer, noise levels associated with 
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visitation could increase (¢.g., voices, car 
noises) and there would be fewer 
Opportunities for visitors to experience 
solitude. Some degradation oi park resources 
also may occur. This would have a minor, 
negative impact for those visitors who 
valued natural soundscapes and solitude and 
viewing park resources in a natural state. If 
park managers limited traffic or provided 
shuttles to Lava Point, these impacts would 
be reduced or eliminated. Some visitors 
would be adversely affected if they could not 
experience the Lava Point area, however. 


South Entrance and the Main Zion Canyon 
— As noted above, several of the actions 
under alternative B would have a major, 
negative effect on recreational use in the 
main Zion Canyon. Reducing the nurmber 
and frequency of shuttles running past the 
lodge would reduce the number of visitors 
who could experience the last few miles of 
Zion Canyon, the Temple of Sinawava, and 
the Narrows. Visitors who were able to get 
on the shuttles would have opportunities to 
come into contact with and enjoy some of 
Zion’s most spectacular resources. A number 
of people also would visit the research/ 
environmental education center and then 
hike or bike approximately 3 miles to the 
upper end of the canyon. With less people, 
noise, and signs of other people, most 
visitors who went past the former lodge 
would likely have a positive experience. 


The reduction in the number of shuttles 
going past the former lodge also would have 
negative impacts. During high use periods, 
visitors would likely wait in long lines to 
board the shuttles at the south entrance 
transportation center, which would detract 
from their park experience. (A reservation 
system would reduce the lines but would 
involve other costs for visitors and park 
managers.) Visitors with time constraints 
may forego this experience, just visit the 
lodge area and nearby trails, or go elsewhere 
either within or outside of the park. Visitors 
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returning from the upper canyon to the park 
entrance probably would have to wait again 
to board shuttles. Additionally, visitors who 
took a shuttle to the upper canyon and then 
went hiking, and visitors who hiked from 
elsewhere in the park and ended their trips at 
the Temple of Sinawava, could have to wait 
to take shuttles back, especially at the end of 
the day. 


Compared to the other alternatives, reducing 
the number and frequency of shuttles would 
reduce the number of visitors who hiked the 
popular trails at the upper end of the canyon, 
including the East and West Rim trails, 
Weeping Rock, and the Riverside Walk. 
This could have a negative or positive effect 
on the experience of many visitors, depend- 
ing on how often the shuttles ran. 


Under alternative B, visitors would no longer 
have the opportunity to take concession- 
operated horseback rides on the Sand Bench 
trail. This would be a major, adverse impact 
on visitors who wanted to horseback ride in 
the canyon. However, it would be a positive 
impact on visitors who wished to hike the 
Sand Bench trail without the presence of 
horses. 


Visitors would no longer have the 
opportunity to stay overnight at the Zion 
Canyon Lodge. These visitors would need to 
find lodging outside the park, which would 
be inconvenient and might reduce the time 
they spent in the park and the contact they 
had with park resources. For visitors who 
valued being able to stay overnight in Zion 
Canyon but did not wish to camp, this action 
would have a major, adverse impact on their 
experience. 


Visitors would still experience the former 
Zion Canyon Lodge as a center of activity 
because it would function as an 
environmental education center and the 
terminus for many shuttles. This would be a 
moderate to major, positive impact on people 
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who sought environmental education 
opportunities. Depending on how park 
managers operated the center and the shuttle 
bus stop, noise, crowding, and congestion 
could increase or decrease in the vicinity of 
the former lodge. 


Because food service would no longer be 
available in the park, visitors may curtail 
their stay to dine outside of the park, thus 
reducing their contact with park resources. 
Other visitors would simply be inconven- 
ienced. This action would have a moderate, 
adverse impact on tic ~ visitors who wanted 
to or were expecting to dine in the canyon. 


Some visitors and school groups would have 
increased opportunities to learn about park 
resources and interact with scientists at the 
environmental education center. This would 
allow them to better understand Zion's 
significance, increase their enjoyment of the 
park, and increase the protection of park 
resources. The center would have a positive 
impact on the experiences of Zion visitors, 
but the degree of these impacts would 
depend on how the education center was 
managed. Criteria such as who could use the 
center, how long the groups could visit, how 
many people could participate would all 
affect visitors’ experiences. The extent of 
these impacts cannot be evaluated at this 
time. 


East Entrance and the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway — The development of a visitor 
center near the east entrance would improve 
orientation and facilitate trip planning for 
visitors who arrived at Zion National Park 
from the east. The facilities would provide 
conveniences for visitors, such as restrooms, 
a place to obtain backcountry permits, and 
information about the Zion Canyon shuttle 
system. Visitors would have additional 
opportunities to learn about the park’s 
significant resources and primary 
interpretive themes of Zion before they 
drove through the park to the south entrance 
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and transportation center, Better education 
about resources would lead to increased 
visitor understanding and enjoyment and 
better protection of park resources. This 
action would have a moderate, positive 
impact on the experiences of visitors who 
arrived through the east entrance. 


Because the area around the east entrance 
and the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway itself 
would be a frontcountry high development 
zone, visitors potentially would have greater 
Opportunities for and improved access to 
interpretation, picnicking, hiking, and infor- 
mation about park resources in this area of 
the park. Increased contact with park re- 
sources and additional interpretive oppor- 
tunities could increase visitor understanding, 
appreciation, and enjoyment of those 
resources. 


Under alternative B, visitors would be re- 
quired to take a shuttle along the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway. This requirement would 
severely inconvenience park visitors and 
tourists who used the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway as a way to get across southwestern 
Utah. Some people would be deterred from 
visiting the east side of the park, while others 
(particularly travelers from points east) 
might be completely deterred from entering 
Zion. This would have a major, negative 
impact on visitors’ enjoyment and 
understanding of Zion’s significance. 


Visitors who took the shuttle would have a 
more structured experience with less oppor- 
tunity for unprogrammed stops to view 
wildlife, take photographs, or go exploring. 
This would have a moderate, adverse impact 
on visitors who valued personal choice and 
unrestricted access. 


Noise !cvels associated with shuttle buses, 
parking lots, and people would increase 
around the east entrance facility and staging 
area. This would have a moderate, but 
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localized, adverse impact on the experiences 
of visitors who valued natural soundscapes. 


As noted in the alternative, local residents 
who traveled through the park for commut- 
ing purposes would be considered through 
traffic and allowed to use the highway. Thus, 
this alternative should not affect these 
drivers. 


The shuttle system would have some posi- 
tive effects, as well. Visitors who used the 
shuttles would experience the road with less 
traffic aid under safer conditions. They 
would be able to enjoy the scenery without 
wurrying about driving. Because traffic on 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway would be 
reduced, visitors hiking in the vicinity would 
have increased opportunities to enjoy natural 
soundscapes. In addition, the shuttles would 
provide a convenient service for visitors who 
wanted to do one-way hikes to or from the 
eastern part of the park, or for groups of 
visitors who wanted to split up. This would 
hz ve a minor, positive impact on the 
experiences of visitors who valued quiet and 
reduced traffic congestion. 


Recommended Wilderness — Alternative B 
would have positive benefits for those visi- 
tors who were able to go into the recom- 
mended wilderness area. Once visitors 
entered the recommended wilderness area 
they wquld most likely have a quality exper- 
ience appropriate for a wilderness area (e.g., 
the experience of natural soundscapes and 
solitude). Thus, this alternative would result 
in a positive experience for those visitors 
who desired a wilderness experience at Zion 
and were willing to be flexible in their plans. 


Like the preferred alternative, the new 
interim encounter rate limits would likely 
have a negligible effect on most backcountry 
users — in most areas people would con- 
tinue to find opportunities for solitude and 
natural soundscapes. and the new interim 
limits would not affect them. In a few 
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popular areas, such as Taylor Creek, the 
encounter limits would help ensure that use 
levels do not increase substantially, thus 
avoiding potential visitor experience im- 
pacts. For those visitors who are seeking a 
wilderness experience at Zion and were 
willing and able to be flexible, the encounter 
limits likely would have a minor to moder- 
ate, positive impact, compared to the no- 
action alternative. 


Alternative B would have several negative 

impacts on visitors. Some visitors may 

experience a minor to moderate, negative 

impact if group sizes or encounter rates 

exceed their wilderness experience expecta- 

tions. Compared to existing conditions and 

the other two alternatives, alternative B 

would provide substantially fewer oppor- 

tunities for hiking on trails and camping at 

designated campsites (i.e., primitive zone 

experiences). Compared to existing condi- 

tions, alternative B may result in the reduc- 

tion of use levels on 17 trails and routes, 

including several popular trails. Most 

visitors would no longer have the oppor- 

tunity to go to certain popular features, trails, 

and routes, including Observation Point, La 

Verkin Creek, Hop Valley, Taylor Creek, 

and upper Emerald Pool, due to these visi- 

tation limits. Use of the recommended 

wilderness area probably would decline by a 

moderate to major amount, depending on the 

area and the redistribution of use among ~ - 

trails. Overall, it is likely that the use limits 

would have a moderate to major, adverse 

impact on visitors who could not enter the 

recommended wilderness area and for those “+ 
visitors who valued the option of choosing La 
where they wanted to go and when. These 
use limits could also discourage some 
potential visitors from visiting Zion. - 


In addition, there probably would be incon- t 
veniences for visitors prior to entering the ) 
recommended wilderness, such as obtaining —_ 
permits, making reservations, or potentially 
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changing the dates or destinations of their 
trip. 


With 94% of the park being in pristine and 
research natural area zones under alternative 
B, park managers would prohibit some 
saddle stock use in areas where this activity 
is currently permitted. In particular, this 
alternative would eliminate horseback riding 
areas along the Hop Valley trail, Scoggins 
Wash, Dalton Wash/Crater Hill, and upper 
Coalpits Wash. Some horseback riders 
would find other areas in the park to ride 
horses, such as the Coalpits Wash-Chinle 
loop, while other horseback riders would 
likely be displaced to areas outside the park. 
Although a relatively few horseback riders 
use these areas, the Hop Valley trail is the 
only area where saddle stock groups can 
camp in the park. Thus, eliminating 
horseback use along the Hop Valley trail 
would have a moderate to major negative 
impact on those saddle stock groups who use 
this area. 


As noted in the other alternatives, a 
wilderness management plan would 
determine if guided activities should be 
permitted in Zion’s backcountry areas. 
However, under alternative B, areas that 
could be opened to commercial guiding 
would be very limited. 7’ °s, the alternative 
would foreclose some purential new 
experiences. If guided activities were to be 
permitted in Zion, the impacts of these 
activities would be assessed as part of the 
wilderness management plan. 


Research Natural Areas — Under alternative 
B, approximately 20,348 acres of Zion’s 
recommended wilderness would be research 
natural area zones and therefore opened only 
to NPS-guided educational trips and re- 
search. Many of these areas currently receive 
little recreational use. Therefore, managing 
these areas as research natural areas and 
restricting public use would have a 
negligible impact on the experiences of most 
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visitors. However, a few visitors would be 
displaced from areas such as lower La 
Verkin Creek, the Right Fork of North 
Creck, and Dalton Wash. Some of these 
visitors would be able to find substitute 
destinations, but others may not be able to do 
so. Thus, this alternative would likely have a 
moderate to major, negative impact on a few 
visitors who wished to visit these areas. 


Scenic Views —Under alternative B, park 
managers could develop several new 
facilities that could affect scenic views (e.g., 
new facilities at the east entrance). Even 
with appropriate facility design and 
landscaping to minimize impacts, these 
developments would have a minor, negative 
impact on the experiences of visitors who 
valued a less developed visual scene. 


On the other hand, this alternative would 
require the removal of several facilities, 
including parking areas along the Kulob 
Canyons and the Kolob-Terrace Roads, and 
administrative facilities in Zion Canyon. 
These actions would allow visitors to 
experience Zion’s scenic resources without 
the intrusion of these modern facilities, 
providing a minor, positive impact on the 
experiences of visitors who valued a visual 
scene that was less developed in character. 


Cumulative Effects. The many management 
actions proposed under alternative B (e.g., 
closing trails, eliminating opportunities for 
horseback riding and staying overnight at the 
Zion Lodge, reducing in the number and 
frequency of shuttles going to the Temple of 
Sinawava, and operating the mandatory 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway shuttles), taken in 
conjunction with the Zion Canyon shuttles, 
would limit access to many park resources 
and create a much more structured visitor 
experience than the opportunities presently 
available. In most areas of the park, visitors 
would have substantially fewer personal 
choices regarding where they wanted to visit 
and when. Thus, alternative B has the 
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potential for a moderate to major, negative 
cumulative impact on many visitors’ 
experiences at Zion, 


Conclusion, For visitors who valued 
opportunities to experience solitude, quiet, 
and pristine landscapes, alternative B would 
have a moderate to major, positive impact. 
Most visitors who are able to entc: the 
recommended wilderness would have a 
positive experience, The new education/ 
research center would positively affect the 
experiences of some visitors and school 
groups. The mandatory shuttle on the Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway would also have a 
positive impact for some visitors, reducing 
traffic and providing an opportunity to hike 
one-way on trails. 


But for many visitors, alternative B would 
have a moderate to major, negative impact 
on their experience in much of the park. 
Compared to all of the other alternatives, 
fewer visitors would experience Zion 
Canyon above the Zion Lodge or have the 
opportunity to stay overnight and ride horses 
in the park. The reduction in the number and 
frequency of shuttles going past the Zion 
Lodge would have a positive effect on 
visitors who traveled beyond the lodge and a 
negative effect on visitors who had to wait or 
were displaced. The mandatory shuttle on 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway would further 
reduce personal choices and access to the 
park's resources. In the recommended 
wilderness area there may be a reduction in 
use levels on many popular trails and routes, 
which would negatively affect visitors 
wishing to see these areas. New use limits 
would reduce opportunities for those visitors 
who wanted to see and experience the Zion 
backcountry and most of the park's 
resources. 


Taken as a whole, all of the above actions 
would have a moderate to major, negative 
impact on visitors in the frontcountry and 
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moderate, positive and negative impacts on 
visitors in the backcountry, 


Visitor Experiences in Other Nearby 
Recreational Areas 


Although most potential visitors would still 
be interested in experiencing Zion, 
alternative B would have the potential to 
displace many individuals. A few visitors 
would not go to Zion if they could not stay 
overnight in the park, could not see the upper 
end of the main Zion Canyon, or had to take 
shuttles to see much of the park. Individuals 
who could not access the Zion backcountry 
due to limits on visitor numbers, or those 
who wanted to experience a backcountry 
with a larger group, also might visit other 
state and federal recreational areas rather 
than Zion. The impact of these displaced 
visitors on other state and federal areas 
would depend on the specific areas affected, 
the number of visitors actually displaced, 
and the times when they were displaced. For 
most areas, it is likely that increased visita- 
tion resulting from the actions in alternative 
B would have a minor, negative impact on 
the visitor experiences in those other areas. 


Cumulative Effects. Although people would 
likely be displaced to other recreational areas 
as a result of the actions taken in alternative 
B, the operation of the Zion Canyon shuttle 
system would prevent the overall number of 
people who were displaced from Zion to 
other state and federal areas from being too 
large. Even if many of these potential visi- 
tors chose not to go to Zion or chose to 
shorten their Zion trips, many of the dis- 
placed visitors would still be visiting these 
other recreational areas as part of their 
“Grand Circle” vacations. Thus, alternative 
B would have a minor cumulative effect on 
the experiences of visitors in other recrea- 
tional areas. 
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Conclusion, The actions taken under 
alternative B would likely result in the 
displacement of visitors from Zion to other 
nearby state and federal recreational areas. 
However, the number of displaced visitors 
would not tend to substantially alter the 
experiences provided at these other areas. 
Thus, alternative B would likely have a 
minor, negative effect on the experiences 
provided at most nearby recreational areas, 


THE SOCIOECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 


Analysis, The conversion of the lodge to an 
educational facility and the removal of the 
horseback riding operation and food and gift 
sales would result in a major, long-term, 
Negative impact on concessioner businesses 
and their employees within the park. How- 
ever, some businesses outside the park may 
actually benefit from the reduction of com- 
mercial services within the park because of 
reduced competition, 


A general reduction in visitor use levels 
could negatively affect some area businesses 
or individuals from a minor to major degree. 
Use levels may no longer support some 
businesses. Conversely, a reduction in visitor 
numbers in the park would result in less 
a crowded conditions that may entice some 

‘ visitors to stay longer, which in turn may 
encourage more spending within the local 
communities. Fewer visitors who stayed 
>< longer (and perhaps spent more) and the lack 
of competition from businesses located 
within the park may actually benefit the local 
gateway economies to a minor to moderate 
degree. These impacts are likely to be long 
term in duration. In addition, a few 
individuals and firms would receive short- 
term, positive, minor to moderate benefits 
-- due to increased opportunities to provide 
goods and services related to removing, 
converting, and constructing facilities within 
the park. These projects would occur at 
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different times and would be spread 
throughout the park, which would serve to 
distribute the overall benefits. 


Past increases in visitor use levels and the 
concurrent demands for goods and services 
have led the private sector outside of the 
park to increase development and economic 
activity. Long-term reductions in visitor use 
levels would reduce the current rate and 
intens'ty of development within the gateway 
community of Springdale and environs. This 
development would likely continue at a 
slower pace and may eventually level off as 
the long-term, sustainable commercial and 
residential potential of the area was realized. 
While the built environment of this area 
would continue to evolve, the small town 
“pioneer heritage” image would be fostered 
and protected by the local land use plan and 
zoning regulations. 


The park would continue to provide the basis 
for the local tourism industry served by the 
private sector outside of the park. The effect 
on the local economy in terms of population, 
employment, income, and the like, could be 
either positive or negative. In either case, the 
effect would likely be negligible to minor 
due to the relatively large size of the local 
economy compared to the actions of 
alternative B. 


Cumulative Effects. Zion National Park has 
been a protected area since 1909. As a result 
of increased visitation to the park, business 
and residential development have increased. 
This growth trend has had a positive impact 
on the local/regional economy. The actions 
in alternative B would affect use of the 
park’s backcountry areas, but would not 
likely diminish the growth trend in the park's 
frontcountry areas. The operation of the Zion 
Canyon shuttle system also has resulted in 
additional NPS expenditures which likely 
has had a positive, long-term benefit on the 
local and regional economy. Overall, alterna- 
tive B would likely have a long-term, 
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negligible, negative cumulative effect on the 
local and regional economy, 


Conclusion, Reduced visitor use and the 
removal of commercial activity from within 
the park would negatively impact some 
businesses and individuals from a minor to 
major degree within the gateway com- 
munities, especially Springdale. However, 
the elimination of competition from the park 
could actually benefit some of these same 
businesses. So the overall effect (positive or 
negative) is indeterminate, but probably 
would be minor to moderate for most 
affected entities. 


Concessioner businesses and their 
employees would be affected by the loss of 
their contracts and jobs. These impacts could 
be moderate to major depending upon the 
individual situations. In addition, some 
development projects would provide a few 
individuals and firms with short-term 
economic benefits that would be moderate to 
major (for those directly affected) depending 
upon the level of involvement that occurred. 
Thus, while some firms and individuals 


would experience a moderate to major effect, 


overall, alternative B would result in a 
negligible to minor, negative change in the 
local/regional economy. 


CONFLICTS WITH LAND USE PLANS 


Analysis. Zion National Park is within the 
boundaries of Iron, Washington, and Kane 
Counties. All three counties have a general 
plan as required by enabling legislation 
passed by the Utah state legislature and 
reflected in section 17-27-30! of the Utah 
code. Portions of the Iron County general 
plan relating to national park areas focus on 
Cedar Breaks National Monument, with 
Zion being mentioned primarily for its 
impacts related to tourism and recreational 
opportunities. 


The portions of the Washington County and 
Kane County General Plans relating to 
federal government coordination emphasizes 
the mandates of the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) and do not recognize 
the separate mandates applicable to the U.S. 
Forest Service or the National Park Service. 
For example, the Washington County Plan 
provides that this plan is to be used by 
federal land managing agencies in 
developing land use plans required by 
section 202 of the Federal land Policy and 
Management Act and 43 CFR, subpart 1601. 
Similarly, the Kane County General Plan 
recognizes “that federal law mandates 
multiple use of federally managed land. . .” 
and cites the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act, 43 U.S.C. as the guiding 
legislation. In both cases, these provisions 
apply only to BLM and do not apply to 
either the U.S. Forest Service or the National 
Park Service, each having its own organic 
acts and policies for land use planning. 


The Washington County General Plan's 
recommendation that park land within 
Washington County not be managed as 
wilderness conflicts with NPS policy. 
According to NPS Management Policies, 
land that has been recommended to Congress 
as recommended wilderness must be 
managed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Wilderness Act. 


All three plans emphasize the need for 
coordination and communication with 
federal land managing agencies. Many of the 
concerns that have surfaced have been 
because of inadequate communication and 
coordination. 


Cumulative Effects. There would be no 
cumulative effects. 


Conclusion. The 1978 wilderness 
recommendation identified in the General 


Management Plan would be in conflict with 
the Washington County General Plan. 


UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE EFFECTS 
OF ALTERNATIVE B 


As in the other alternatives, major, localized, 
adverse impacts on microbiotic soil crusts 
would continue to occur in areas with exten- 
sive development and use. Unavoidable 
losses of microbiotic crusts also would be 
likely in areas with new developments, 
primarily along the east entrance and Zion- 
Mt. Carmel Highway and the lower Zion 
Canyon. 


With regard to visitor experiences, the elimi- 


nation of the horseback riding operation in 
Zion Canyon would be considered by some 
to be an unavoidable adverse effect. The 
implementation of a mandatory shuttle on 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway would have a 
major, adverse impact on visitor experience 
by inconveniencing visitors or leading them 
to decide not visit the park at all. Many 
would view 1 ducing the number and 
frequency of the shuttles going up to the 
Temple of Sinawava as an unavoidable 
adverse effect that prevented people from 
seeing and enjoying the upper part of the 
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main canyon, The termination of lodge 
operations would have a major, negative 
impact on visitors who wished to stay 
overnight in Zion but did not wish to camp. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SHORT-TERM 
USES OF THE ENVIRONMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCE. 
MENT OF LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Restoring natural processes along portions of 
the North Fork of the Virgin River would 
enhance long-term productivity of the 
biological resources associated with the river 
and its floodplain. 


IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEV- 
ABLE COMMITMENTS OF 
RESOURCES FOR ALTERNATIVE B 


Like in the other action alternatives, the loss 
of soil due to construction of new visitor 
facilities would be an irreversible 
commitment of resources. The planning 
team is not aware of any other irreversible or 
irretrievable commitments of resources that 
would occur under alternative B. 
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PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT ON THE FINAL GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
PLAN / ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 


Consultation and coordination among the 
governmental agencies and the public were 
vitally important throughout the planning 
process for the Final General Management 
Plan / Environmental Impact Statement. 
Interested citizens had several opportunities 
to share their views and concerns during 
this process. 


The scoping process for this plan was initi- 
ated on December 11, 1996, when the 
Federal Register published a “notice of 
intent” to prepare an environmental impact 
statement, Subsequent scoping efforts 
included the distribution of a letter to the 
public and public agencies soliciting input 
regarding the issues and concerns the plan 
should address (see below). 


NEWSLETTERS AND WORKBOOKS | 


The planning team primarily used news- 
letters and workbooks to involve the public 
in developing the plan. During the planning 
process, the team compiled a nailing list 
consisting of over 1,000 names. [he list 
included members of planning teams from 
other state and federal governmental agen- 
cies (38), state and federal legislators (6), 
Indian tribal governments (4), local and 
regional governments (39), businesses and 
organizations (32), and interested citizens. 


During the course of the planning process, 
the team published and mailed six 


newsletters and one workbook to the public. 


The first newsletter was published in 
October 1996 and was sent to about 850 
people and organizations. Newsletter #1 
alerted people about the beginning of the 
planning process and included information 
on the park’s purposes and significance, its 
mission goal statements, why a new 
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approach was being taken for this plan, and how 
the new plan would help the park. In the 
newsletter, the planning team also asked the 
public to comment on a vision for the park and 
on what issues the plan should address. 


The planning teain received forty-seven re- 
sponses to the first newsletter. The most 
frequently expressed vision for Zion's future 
was for the continued preservation and 
protection of the park’s scenic and natural 
resources. Another popular vision was for the 
availability of more recreational opportunities 
for visitors. The public also identified a variety 
of issues and concerns on topics such as 
commercial guided services, congestion, aircraft 
overflights, development pressures outside the 
park, and the impacts of increased use. 


Based on the responses to the newsletter, the 
planning team held focus groups to receive 
public input on aircraft overflights, river recre- 
ation, and climbing/canyoneering. Newsletter 
#2, published in February 1997, announced that 
focus group meetings would be held in March 
1997, and provided an update on the status of 
the planning effort. This newsletter did not 
include a response form. 


In April 1997. the planning team distributed the 
third newsletter. Newsletter #3 summarized the 
public comments received from newsletter #1, 
as well as the results of the focus group meet- 
ings. This newsletter also did not include a 
response form. 


In May 1997, the planning team distributed 
newsletter #4 to about 900 people and organi- 
zations. This newsletter described 7 potential 
management zones developed by the planning 
team, identified 6 possible alternative concepts 
for managing Zion, and discussed 12 major 
issues and concerns the plan would address. A 
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response form asked for comments on the 
management zones and the alternative 
concepts, 


By the end of the comment period for news- 
letter #4, the planning team received 26 
responses. Most people were supportive of 
the planning effort to date, Several respon- 
dents liked the range of management zones, 
Almost all of the respondents stated that the 
range of alternative concepts was appro- 
priate. Again, the respondents expressed a 
variety of concerns, covering such topics as 
operating the shuttle system, reducing the 
numbers of visitors in the park, ensuring the 
freedom of visitors, and prohibiting some 
uses, 


In October 1997, the planning team pub- 
lished a 16-page alternatives workbook, 
which was distributed to approximately 
1.800 individuals and organizations. The 
workbook summarized comments received 
on the May newsletter, described the 
development of the preliminary alternatives, 
summarized descriptions of the potential 
management zones, identified actions that 
would be common to all of the alternatives, 
and provided descriptions of six preliminary 
alternatives for managing Zion. The 
descriptions of the alternatives highlighted 
key actions and noted the implications of 
each alternative. 


The workbook included a response form, 
which asked people to identify their pre- 
ferred alternative, explain why they prefer 
the alternative, and make suggestions for 
improving the alternatives. Another ques- 
tion asked respondents to identify rivers 
with regionally outstanding natural, cul- 
tural, or recreational values. A table in the 
workbook listed actions that could 
potentially be implemented in Zion. 
Respondents identified the actions they 
would like to see implemented by circling 
the preferred actions on the table. 


About 270 respondents replied to the response 
form, Most of the respondents did not support 
any specific alternative as described, but rather 
suggested revising the alternatives to better 
reflect their views. People generally preferred 
an alternative because it protected the park's 
resources and maintained or increased visitor 
use. Most of the respondents focused on the 
actions that would be taken under the alterna- 
tives, rather than on how the park would be 
zoned, Few individuals responded to the 
question regarding rivers with regionally 
outstanding values. Those who did respond to 
this question identified 12 drainages with 
outstanding values. 


In June 1998, the planning team issued a brief 
update newsletter (#5). The newsletter 
summarized the comments submitted on the 
alternatives workbook and identified changes 
the planning team had made to the management 
zones and alternatives. Newsletter #5 did not 
include a response form. 


Finally, in December 1998, the planning team 
distributed another brief newsletter update (#6). 
This newsletter noted the status of the planning 
effort and reported that the team had dropped 
one alternative from consideration. Newsletter 
#6 also included instructions on how to receive 
a copy of the draft document, to which the 
planning team received 212 responses. 


PUBLIC AND AGENCY MEETINGS 


The planning team held several meetings during 
the course of the planning process. Two meet- 
ings were held with the Springdale Planning 
Commission; one on November 17, 1998, and 
the other on June 29, 1999. One meeting was 
held with the Springdale town council on July 
1, 1999. Six briefings were held in St. George 
with the Southwest Utah Planning Authorities 
Council (SUPAC), to advise the various land 
management agencies on the status of the 
planning effort. These briefings took place: 
April 9, 1996; August 13, 1996; March 10, 
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1997; September 2, 1997; January 6, 1998, 
and September 8, 1999. Similar meetings 
were held with the Five County Association 
of Governments, one in Cedar City, on 
October 8, 1997; one in Panguitch, on May 
13, 1998; and one in St. George, on 
November 18, 1998. Meetings were held on 
June 15, 1999, in Salt Lake City, with the 
Natural Resource Coordinating Committee, 
and on September 1999, with the Utah 
Rural Summit. 


As noted above, the planning team held 
three focus group meetings to discuss the 
appropriateness and management of aircraft 
overflights, river recreation, and climbing/ 
canyoneering. The meetings were held in 
the park on March 25, 26, and 27, 1997, 
The planning team also accepted written 
comments. The April 1997 newsletter (#3) 
includes a summary of the meetings. 


In addition to these meetings, members of 
the planning team consulted with and 


sought the views of several agencies and 
governments during the planning process, On 
February 26, 1997, in St. George, represen- 
tatives of the Kaibab Paiute Indian Tribe, 
Moapa Indian Tribe, and Paiute Indian Tribe of 
Utah met with park staff to discuss the plan. 
The tribes were also updated on the planning 
effort ata May 14, 1997, meeting in St. George. 


In November 1996, the planning team initiated 
informal consultation with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to determine the presence of 
federally listed threatened and endangered 
species in Zion National Park. A copy of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service response to this 
consultation is included in appendix G. The 
planning team subsequently contacted the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in November 1998, to 
update this list. 


Consultation also was initiated with the Utah 
State historic preservation officer in February 
1999, regarding a determination ot effect of the 
plan on cultu;al resources. 
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THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT’S LAND USE PLAN 
AMENDMENT COORDINATION AND CONSULTATION 


In February 1998, staff from the Bureau of 
Land Management's (BLM) Dixie Field 
Office and Zion National Park entered into a 
memorandum of understanding concerning 
wild and scenic studies of five specific tracts 
of public land on the north border of the park 
and the inclusion of these tracts into the 
national wild and scenic rivers system. On 
April 2, 1998, this memorandum of 
understanding was amended to include public 
land encompassing Shunes Creek, a tributary 
to the East Fork of the Virgin River, 


contiguous to the southeast border of the park. 


On February 17, 1998, a Federal Register 
notice announced the new planning 
amendment for the Dixie Field Office and 
solicited public scoping or the preferred 
alternative. In addition, in February, a BLM 
news release was sent to newspapers, radio 
stations, and television stations throughout 
Utah, Arizona, and Nevada. The St. George 
Field Office also sent out a “Dixie Dispatch” 
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in February and September 1998, to the 
hundreds of agencies, companies, and 
individuals on the office’s planning mailing 
list. This dispatch was intended to keep the 
public informed of the planning amendment. 
The Proposed Dixie Resource Plan / Final 
Environmental Impact Statement, which was 
released to the public in September 1998, also 
included a discussion of the planning 
amendment. 


Two meetings iook place with the Wild and 
Scenic River Coordination Group, on March 6 
and April 2, 1998, to discuss, among other 
things, coordination of this planning effort. 
The coordination group consisted of members 
of the Utah state government, U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice, National Park Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, and affected local agencies. The 
group was formed under a memorandum of 
understanding to establish a cooperative rela- 
tionship among the agencies for conducting 
wild and scenic river studies of Utah rivers. 
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LIST OF AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS TO WHOM THIS DOCUMENT 
HAS BEEN SENT 


There are approximately 500 entries on the 
mailing list for this plan. All persons on the 
list were given an opportunity to review the 
document. The National Park Service circu- 
lated the Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement to the 
agencies and organizations listed below. 
Those who responded to the Draft General 
Management Plan / Environmental Impact 
Statement are noted with an asterisk. A 
complete list of individuals who received 
copies of the document is on file at the park 
headquarters. 


Federal Agencies 


Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
Department of Agriculture 
Dixie National Forest 
Kaibab National Forest 
Natural Resource Conservation Service 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 
Arizona Strip 
Cedar City Field Office 
St. George Field Office 
Grand Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument 
Kanab Field Office 
National Park Service 
Arches National Park 
Bryce Canyon National Park 
Canyonlands National Park 
Capitol Reef National Park 
Cedar Breaks National Monument 
Dinosaur National Monument 
Glen Canyon National Recreation 
Area 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Mesa Verde National Park 
Pipe Spring National Monument 
Utah State Coordinator 
*U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
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Department of Transportation 
Federal Aviation Administration 
*U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Region VIII 


Utah Congressional Delegation 


Representative Cannon 
Rep. James V. Hansen 
Sen. Robert F. Bennett 
Sen. Orrin G. Hatch 


Utah State Agencies 


Department of Agriculture 
Department of Environmental Quality 
Department of Natural Resources 
Division of Wildlife Resources 
Division of Water Resources 
Division of Water Rights 
Department of Tourism 
Department of Transportation 
School Trust Lands Administration 
Office of the Governor 
Governor Mike Leavitt 
*Office of Planning and Budget 
State Clearinghouse 
*Utah Division of State History 
Utah State University 
College of Natural Resources 
Department of Forest Resources 


Utah Legislative Delegation 


Rep. Demar “Bud” Bowman 
Rep. Bill Hickman 
*Rep. Wayne Harper 


Other State Agencies 


Arizona Office of Tourism 
Nevada Office of Tourism 


CONSUL TATION AND COORDINATION 


Indian Tribal Governments 


Hopi Tribe 

Kaibab Paiute Tribe 
Moapa Band Paiute Tribe 
Paiute Indian Tribe of Utah 


Regional, County, Local, and 
City/Township Governments 


City manager, Cedar City, UT 

City manager, Mesquite, NV 

City of Page, AZ 

*Five County Association of Governments 
Iron County Commissioners 

*Kane County Commissioners 

Kane County Office of Tourism 
*Kane County Water Conservancy District 
Mayor of Alton, UT 

Mayor of Brianhead, UT 

Mayor of Cedar City, UT 

Mayor of Colorado City, AZ 

Mayor of Enoch, UT 

Mayor of Enterprise, UT 

Mayor of Flagstaff, AZ 

Mayor of Fredonia, AZ 

Mayor of Hildale, UT 

Mayor of Hurricane, UT 

Mayor of Ivins, UT 

*Mayor of Kanab, UT 

Mayor of Kanarraville, UT 

Mayor of Laverkin, UT 

Mayor of Leeds, UT 

Mayor of Mesquite, NV 

Mayor of New Harmony, UT 

Mayor of Orderville, UT 

Mayor of Paragonah, UT 

Mayor of Panguitch, UT 

Mayor of Parowan, UT 

*Mayor of Rockville, UT 

Mayor of St. George, UT 

Mayor of Santa Clara, UT 

Mayor of Springdale, UT 

*Mayor of Virgin, UT 

Mayor of Washington, UT 

Mohave County Board of Supervisors, AZ 
Springdale Planning Commission 
*Washington County Commissioners 
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*Washington County Water Conservancy 
District 


Organizations and Businesses 


* Access Fund 

American Rivers 

American Saddlehorse Association 

Amfac Parks and Resorts 

*Back Country Horsemen of Utah 

Bike Zion 

*Bridgerland Back Country Horsemen 

Bryce/Zion Trail Rides 

*Canyon Country 4x4 Club 

Cliffrose Lodge and Gardens 

Defenders of Wildlife 

Flannigans Inn & Restaurant 

Four Corners School of Outdoor Education 

*Friends of Zion 

*Grand Canyon Trust 

*Grand Canyon Wildlands Council 

John Wesley Powell Memorial Museum 

Kane County Travel Council 

League of Women Voters 

National Audubon Society 

* National Parks and Conservation Association 

National Trust on Historic Preservation 

National Wildlife Federation 

*Nature Conservancy 

Partners in Parks 

People for the USA 

Salt Lake Convention and Visitors Bureau 

St. George Chamber of Commerce 

St. George Off Road Association 

*Sierra Club 

*Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance 

Trees Ranch Ltd. 

*Utah Heritage Foundation 

Utah Native Plant Society 

Utah Travel Council 

Utah Wilderness Alliance 

Utah Wildlife Federation 

*Virgin River Runners Coalition 

Walapai 4 Wheelers 

Washington County Travel and Convention 
Bureau 

Western Enviornmental Law Center 

Wilderness Society 
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Wilderness Watch 

World Wildlife Fund 

Zion Canyon Chamber of Commerce 
Zion Canyon Cinemax 

Zion Lodge 

Zion Natural History Association 


Local Libraries 


State Library (Salt Lake City) 
Kanab 

Springdale 

Hurricane 

St. George 

Las Vegas 

Panguitch 


List of Agencies and Organizations to Whom this Document Has Been Sent 


Salt Lake City Public Library (Government 


Documents) 
University of Utah 
Utah State University Library 


Harold E. Lee Library, Brigham Young 


University 
Southern Utah University Library 
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Media 


AM Park Network 

Associated Press 

Daily Spectrum 

Dixie Datebook 
Environmental News Network 
Garfield County News 

Grand Canyon Report 

Las Vegas Review-Journal 
MB Broadcasting 

Off the Beaten Path 

Salt Lake Tribune 

Southern Utah Sportsman Magazine 
Southwest Utah Magazine 
Thompson Newspapers 
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PUBLIC COMMENTS ON THE DRAFT GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT PLAN/ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENT AND RESPONSES 


This section addresses the oral and writien 
public comments received on the Draft Zion 
General Management Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement. The comment period on the 
draft plan initially ran from December 6, 

1999, through February 11, 2000. A notice of 
availability of the document was published in 
the December 6, 1999, Federal Register, After 
several requests were received, the comment 
period was extended to February 29, 2000. 
Comments postmarked after February 29 were 
not accepted. 


The National Park Service received over 500 
comment letters and numerous verbal 
comments at public meetings held in Utah. All 
comments were reviewed and considered by 
the planning team in preparation of the Final 
Environmental Impact Statement, consistent 
with the requirements of 40 CFR 1503. The 
comments allow the planning team, NPS 
decision-makers, and other interested parties 
to review and assess the views of other 
agencies, organizations, and individuals 
regarding the preferred alternative, the other 
alternatives, and their potential impacts. /f is 
important to note that the selection and 
revision of the preferred alternative is not 
based solely on how many people support a 
particular alternative or action. 


The section begins with summaries of the 
public meetings and written comments. A 
summary of the major changes made in the 
preferred alternative is then provided, 
followed by a clarification of several concerns 
that were commonly raised in the public 
comments. Next, comment letters from all 
federal, state, and local agencies, and private 
organizations are reproduced and responses 
are included for all substantive comments. In 
addition, responses are provided for other 
agency and organization comments the 
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planning team believed merited a response 
(e.g., comments that reflected confusion, 
misinformation or misperceptions or that were 
commonly stated). 


Where appropriate, the text in the Final 
Environmental Impact Statement has been 
revised to address the comments. These 
changes are identified in the NPS responses. 
No response was given to comments simply 
expressing preference for an alternative or any 
actions within the alternatives. All page 
number citations in the responses refer to the 
draft document. 


As defined in NPS-/2: NEPA Compliance 
Guideline (NPS 1982), comments are 
considered substantive when they: 


(a) question, with reasonable basis, the 
accuracy of information in the 
environmental impact statement 


(b) question, with reasonable basis, the 
adequacy of environmental analysis 


(c) present reasonable alternatives other 
than those presented in the 
environmental impact statement 


(d) cause changes or revisions in the 
proposal 


Because of the volume of written comments 
received, no individuals’ comment letters have 
been printed. However, with one exception, 
the planning team believes that the agency and 
organization letters cover all of the substantive 
comments raised in individuals’ letters and 
oral comments. A substantive comment from 
one individual is summarized and a response 
is provided before the comment letters. 


Public Comments on the Draft General Management Plan/kavironmental Impact Siatement 


SUMMARY OF THE PUBLIC 
MEETINGS 


The Zion planning team held five public 
meetings on the draft environmental impact 
statement, The meetings were in Cedar City 
(January 6, 2000); Springdale (January 10), 
Kanab (January 11); St. George (January |2) 
and Salt Lake City (January 13). A total of 
200 people attended the public meetings. The 
largest number of people (63) attended the 
Springdale meeting, followed by Kanab (55): 
St. George (53), Cedar City (17); and Salt 
Lake City (12). At most of the meetings the 
public was given opportunities to make oral 
presentations, limited to 3-4 minutes, which 
were recorded on tape. At two of the meetings 
there were question and answer periods in 
which the planning team answered questions 
from the audience. Participants also could 
record their comments on flip charts and write 
comments on a response form. Several 
organizations were represented at the mect- 
ings, including the Virgin River Runners, the 
Washington County Backcountry Horsemen. 


People for the USA, the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 


ca, the Washington County Commissioners, 
and the mayors of Virgin and Kanab. 


Most of the people who spoke at the meetings 
were concerned with the following major 
issues in the draft plan: 


¢ the perception that the Park Service was 
restricting horse use in the park and 
eventually would be eliminating this use 


¢ setting group sizes in the pristine and 
primitive zones, which would prevent 
people from using much of the park 


e adding the Rockville Bench to the park, 
which would eliminate a mountain bike 
trail 


e a lack of coordination with local and 
county governments in developing the 


plan 
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* tw economic impact the plan would have 
on the local communities 


Other concerns that were expressed covered a 
wide range of topics, including the impacts of 
prescribed burning; ensuring that kayakers and 
others have access to the river, permitting 
commercial guiding in the park (some sup- 
ported this and others opposed it); providing 
opportunities for more access into the park 
rather than limiting use, the negative effects of 
protecting the microbiotic crusts; the effects of 
the wild and scenic river designations, the 
effect of the United Nations and IUCN on 
management of the park: operation of the 
shuttle system; the need to devote more effort 
to trail maintenance and to providing new 
trails so people can disperse into more of the 
park; and the need to protect the park's 
soundscape. 


Most people who spoke did not say which 
alternative they favored. However. most 
people recognized the special qualities of the 
park and wanted to preserve the area's 
resources. On the other hand, there was a lot 
of concern expressed about the limits and 
restrictions in the preferred alternative and the 
reasons for these actions. A few people 
supported the preferred alternative, others 
supported the no-action or a modified 
alternative A. 


SUMMARY OF WRITTEN 
RESPONSES 


The Zion planning team received 518 separate 
written responses during the comment period, 
including written letters, comment forms that 
were filled out and either mailed or given to 
park staff, and e-mail comments. Several of 
the responses were written by the same 
individual. Of the 518 responses, 33 were 
from agencies and organizations, including 
two federal agencies, two state agencies, and 
nine local and regional governments and 
agencies. (Two of the responses from local 
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governments and three of the responses from 
organizations were form letters noted below.) 
One response was received from a state 
representative, The other 485 responses were 
from private individuals and businesses. Three 
form letters were received, which accounted 
for 321 of the individuals’ responses. 


The majority of the private individual re- 
sponses came from Utah, with St. George. 
Kanab, Hurricane, and Springdale accounting 
for the largest number of responses. Re- 
sponses were received from individuals in 16 
other states, with Nevada accounting for the 
great majority, followed by Arizona. 


The written comments from individuals 
included a much larger range of opinions than 
the oral comments. The vast majority of 
people who wrote responses did not say which 
alternative they favored. Of those who did, 18 
people or organizations favored the preferred 
alternative, 13 favored alternative B, and two 
favored alternative A. Several individuals and 
organizations supported the preferred 
alternative and alternative B with changes. 
One group, Friends of Zion, proposed a brand 
new alternative. 


The three topics/issues individuals and 
organizations most commonly commented on 
were: 


* restrictions on horse use, including trail 
closures, and group sizes 


¢ the proposed group size limits in the 
backcountry (primitive and pristine zones) 


¢ including the Rockville Bench Slick Rock 
Swamp Trail in the park 


Of those who commented on these topics, 
most people were opposed to these proposed 
changes. A few commentors supported the 
proposed restrictions on horse use, the tighter 
group size limits, and the inclusion of the 
Rockville Bench into the park. 
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Other topics/issues that were frequently 
addressed by the commentors included: 


* the perceived closure of the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway to public use 


¢ whether or not Parunuweap Canyon 
should be opened up to more public use or 
designated as a research natural area 


¢ wilderness management and proposed 
changes to the original wilderness 
recommendation 


¢ the proposals to add new developments on 
the cast side of the park, Lava Point, and 
the Kolob Canyons 


* perceived restrictions on the rights of 
adjacent private landowners and inholders 
in the park 


¢ a lack of opportunities for the public and 
local governments to participate in the 
development of the plan 


¢ whether or not to provide additional access 
into the backcountry 


« use of the Zion Lodge 


¢ whether or not to permit commercial 
guiding in the park 


Most of the commentors opposed what they 
believed to be a closure of the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway, changes to the original 
wilderness recommendation, and any actions 
that would infringe on the rights of land- 
owners. Many people wanted opportunities for 
more access into the park (e.g., more trails), 
but others opposed additional access and the 
proposals for new developments on the east 
side, Lava Point, and Kolob Canyons. Most 
people supported the current use of the Zion 
Lodge, although some urged that it be closed 
and others that it be partially converted to an 
environmental education/research facility. 
Many people were dissatisfied with the 
planning process and the opportunities they 
had to participate in the process. Views were 
split on the future of Parunuweap, with some 
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supporting the preferred alternative, some 
arguing for increased access, and some 
supporting designation of the canyon as a 
research natural area, Views were also sharply 
split on whether or not to permit commercial 
guiding in the park, 


Many other issues were raised in the comment 
letters, including designation and management 
of the research natural areas; the ban on inner 
tubing in the park; snowmobile use; oppor- 
tunities for the disabled and elderly to access 
the backcountry; the economic impact of the 
plan on local communities; microbiotic crusts 
and the need for visitor restrictions; air 
pollution from controlled burns in the park; 
recommendations for wild and scenic river 
designations; concerns regarding restrictions 
on climbing; the use of science (or lack of 
science) in the planning process; a lack of 
rationale in the plan for many of the decisions 
being proposed; need to provide further 
attention to noise pollution; air tours and 
overflights of aircraft; lack of discussion of 
ecosystem management, and the operation of 
the shuttles in the main canyon and elsewhere 
in the park. 


MAJOR CHANGES TO THE DRAFT 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT PLAN 


Numerous changes were made to the draft 
plan based on the comments the planning team 
received. Listed below are the major changes 
that were made between the draft and final 
plans. This list does not include all the 
changes that were made to clarify points, 
provide additional rationale for decisions, or 
correct minor errors Or Omissions. 


>» A new section on ecosystem management 
has been added to the “Park Policies and 
Practices.” 


>» The pristine zone description has been 


rewritten to note that routes and paths may 
be defined and maintained if necessary to 
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prevent damage to resources, The zone 
description also now states that saddle 
stock use would be prohibited. 


The section on wilderness management in 
“Park Policies and Practices” has been 
expanded to note the minimum require- 
ments process for wilderness. 


The section on land protection in “Park 
Policies and Practices” has been expanded 
to discuss how inholdings are managed in 
the park. 


The intent of the preferred alternative has 
been clarified. The emphasis of this 
alternative ts on better resource and visitor 
management rather than on adding new 
facilities to the park's infrastructure. New 
developments would be intended to 
protect resources, and secondarily to 
improve the visitor experience. 


The preferred alternative now provides a 
vision for how the frontcountry and the 
backcountry areas of the park would be 
managed. 


The preferred alternative now provides a 
commitment to complete a wilderness 
management plan and carrying capacity 
studies within the next five years. 


The treatment of saddle stock in the three 
action alternatives has revised. In the 
primitive zone, the interim saddle stock 
group size would be a maximum of six 
saddle stock and six people. The interim 
encounter rate would be set at no more 
than one other saddle stock group 
encountered per day. Overnight camping 
would be permitted only at the designated 
site in Hop Valley, with a maximum stay 
of one night. Within the primitive zone, 
some designated areas within the park 
(e.g. Kolob Arch trail and Taylor Creek 
trail) would continue to be closed to 
saddle and saddle stock. Off-trail use of 
saddle stock would be permitted only in 
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lower Coalpits Wash from the trailhead to 
the junction with Scoggins Wash, 
Scoggins Wash, and Huber Wash. 


The preferred alternative now provides an 
expanded discussion of visitor carrying 
capacity, It states that the hiker and saddle 
stock group size and encounter limits in 
the primitive zone, and hiker group size 
and encounter rates in the pristine zone are 
interim limits. The interim hiker group 
size for the primitive and pristine zones 
also has been changed to no more than 12 
people per group in both zones. (See page 
60 for the rationale for this change.) 


Revisions to the 1978 wilderness 
recommendation that were proposed in the 
alternatives have been dropped. A few 
minor changes have been made to the 
1978 wilderness recommendation to 
reflect the acquisition of inholdings and 
water rights and to more accurately 
delineate the recommended wilderness 
boundary. 


The draft plan wilderness maps incorrectly 
showed the southwest area of the park as 
potential wilderness. The 1978 recom- 
mendation to Congress depicted this area 
as nonwilderness. The wilderness map in 
the final plan accurately identifies the 
wilderness boundary consistent with the 
1978 wilderness recommendation. 


In the three action alternatives, the parking 
area at Dalton Wash would be removed 
because it falls within the rece »mended 
wilderness area. 


In the preferred alternative, three areas 
designated as transition zones — the 
Timber Creek overlook, the Narrows from 
Mystery Canyon to the north of Orderville 
Canyon, and the Observation Point trail — 
lie within the recommended wilderness 
area. The revised preferred alternative 
States that management in these areas 
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would be consistent with wilderness, 
although use levels would be permitted to 
be higher than in other zones in the 
wilderness area (i.¢., primitive and pristine 
zones). Also, overnight camping would 
not be permitted in the transition zone, 


Additional text has been included that 
provides the rationale for deauthorizing 
the existing research natural areas and for 
designating new research natural areas. 


A new appendix has been added that 
identifies the resource attributes of the 
new research natural areas. 


Parunuweap and upper Shunes Creek 
above the diversion would be designated 
as a research natural area in the preferred 
alternative. Authorized NPS-led 
educational groups may be permitted in 
this and other research natural areas. 


In the preferred alternative Huber Wash 
has been rezoned as a primitive zone. 


The Shunes Creek and Camp Creek 
administrative zones in the alternative 
maps are now shown in the zones they 
would be in if and when the National Park 
Service acquires the water rights to these 
areas. This is consistent with how the 
inholdings are treated in the maps. 


Building a full-service visitor center inside 
the park on the east side is no longer in- 
cluded in the preferred alternative. Instead, 
the preferred alternative states that the 
Park Service would work with adjacent 
landowners, Kane County, or other organi- 
zations to locate a space outside the park 
to provide park orientation and 
information to visitors. 


The options of building new short nature 
trails along the Zion-Mt. Carmel highway, 
expanding the campground and picnic 
areas at Lava Point, and building a new 
water treatment plant inside the park have 
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been dropped in the preferred alternative. 
The text now states that no new trails 
would be built along the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
highway. Also, no additional visitor 
developments would be provided along 
the Kolob Scenic Drive. 


» The relative capital costs/construction 
costs for the preferred alternative have 
been reduced based on the above changes. 


» The bibliography has been expanded to 
include sources that were used during the 
planning process, or provide support for 
the actions being taken in the plan. 


CLARIFICATIONS OF COMMONLY 
RAISED PUBLIC CONCERNS 


Several views on the draft plan were 
commonly stated in the public comments, 
which reflected inaccurate information, 
misperceptions, or confusion. This section 
clarifies what the draft plan did and did not 
State. 


Concern 1: The General Management Plan 
is proposing to restrict local residents’ use 
of the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. 


None of the alternatives in the draft document 
proposed this action. The National Park 
Service recognizes the importance of this road 
for visitors, through-traffic, and businesses, 
and under all of the alternatives local residents 
would continue to be able to use the road like 
they do today. The preferred alternative 
recommends consideration be given to 
operating a voluntary shuttle for visitors 
serving the east side of the park, but this 
would not affect through-traffic or use by 
local residents. 


Concern 2: The Park Service is proposing 
to limit access on the Kolob-Terrace Road. 
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None of the alternatives in the draft document 
proposed this action, Portions of the Kolob- 
Terrace Road are a county road, which the 
National Park Service has limited authority to 
manage. Under all alternatives local residents 
would continue to be able to drive the road 
like they do today, The preferred alternative 
notes that if visitor numbers increase in the 
future, action may be needed to ensure that a 
rural setting is maintained, such as offering a 
shuttle to transport visitors. But this would not 
affect through-traffic or use by local residents. 


Concern 3: The Park Service is proposing 
to restrict what adjacent private land- 
owners and inholders can do on their 
properties. 


No such action was proposed in the Draft 
General Management Plan. Instead, the draft 
plan recognized the importance of maintaining 
good relations with adjacent landowners and 
stated that the park staff would keep land- 
owners informed about park management 
activities (see pages 15-16). The text further 
stated that park managers would seek 
voluntary agreements with landowners to 
encourage their lands be managed in a manner 
compatible with park purposes. In addition, 
park staff would seek ways to provide 
landowners with technical and management 
assistance to address issues of mutual concern. 


With regard to inholders, the draft plan noted 
that the National Park Service recognizes 
inholdings are private lands and respects the 
rights of these landowners (see p.24). The 
draft also recognizes a desired condition that 
the inholdings be managed in a manner 
compatible with the purposes and mission of 
the park as defined in the 1984 Land 
Protection Plan. 


Concern 4: The Park Service is planning to 
acquire private lands and take them off the 
tax rolls. 
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This is not true, The draft plan does not pro- 
pose the addition of any private adjacent lands 
to the park (see pages 63-64), The plan does 
propose a transfer of five contiguous BLM 
parce!s to the park. It also calls for the acqui- 
sition of conservation easements and access 
easements on private lands, But these would 
be sought only on a willing-seller basis. If the 
easements are acquired, the lands would con- 
tinue to be in private ownership and on the tax 
rolls. 


Concern 5: Private inholdings are being 
proposed for wilderness designation. 


No private inholdings are in the recommended 
wilderness area. However, these lands are 
identified as potential wilderness in the 1978 
wilderness recommendation to Congress, 
which recognizes that there are nonconform- 
ing uses that preclude them from being des- 
ignated as wilderness. Only if and when the 
federal government acquires the inholdings 
from willing sellers would they become part 
of the wilderness area. 


Concern 6: The Park Service has no right 
to propose a management zone in the 
recommended Zion wilderness area — the 
pristine zone — which is more restrictive 
than the Wilderness Act. 


The Wilderness Act recognizes that wilder- 
ness areas may differ in their values and that 
special provisions may be applied to certain 
areas. The Act further defines wilderness areas 
as lands that are “untrammeled by man,” that 
retain the “primeval character and influence,” 
where the imprint of man’s work are “substan- 
tially unnoticeable,” and have “outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive and 
unconfined type of recreation.” The pristine 
zone is consistent with this definition. The 
zone will help ensure that there continue to be 
areas in Zion where one can have the feeling 
of being entirely alone in Zion’s remote and 
isolated wildlands. Although the Wilderness 
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Act does not specify appropriate group sizes 
and encounter limits, which the zone does, 
these actions are taken in wilderness areas 
throughout the country to ensure that wilder- 
ness values are protected, Finally, the NPS 
Management Policies provides that"... 
restrictions may be imposed on any authorized 
activities in the interest of preserving wilder- 
ness character and resources...” 


Concern 7: The Park Service has decided to 
prohibit commercially guided use in the 
park, or it has decided to permit 
commercially guided use. 


No such decisions were made in the draft plan. 
As noted on pages! 3-14, there are many 
questions and concerns regarding whether or 
not to permit commercial guiding in Zion, 
This is an issue that will be addressed in future 
implementation plans (i.e., the wilderness 
management plan). The draft plan did state 
that NPS-sanctioned guided interpreted trips 
may be permitted in Parunuweap Canyon, 
which may have generated some confusion. 
However, the preferred alternative in the Final 
Environmental Impact Statement has 
eliminated this language. 


Concern 8: The Park Service is prohibiting 
inner tubing in the park for no apparent 
reason. 


The draft plan did not specifically mention 

inner tubing because a decision had already 

been made by the park staff to ban this use on 

the North Fork of the Virgin River (although 

tubing still occurs south of the park on the 

North Fork). This decision was made in 

response to the dramatic increase in the use of 

commercial tubing and the resulting negative va 
impacts to the stream bank and bed, aquatic/ 
fish habitat resources, and visitor experience. 
Visitor safety concerns were also a consid- = 
eration. 


i 


Public Comments on the Draft General Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement 


Concern 9; The Park Service is 
discriminating against bicycling by not 
providing opportunities for people to 
bicycle in the park. 


The General Management Plan would not 
change where bicycling is currently permitted. 
The plan states that bicycling would continue 
to be permitted on roads and designated trails 
in the frontcountry high development and low 
development zones. However, bicycling is 
prohibited in most of the park because it is not 
permitted in designated or recommended 
wilderness areas. In other areas, bicycling is 
prohibited due to the potential for conflicts 
with other users and because of safety 
concerns. The transportation system that 
began operation in May 2000 provides 
increased opportunities for bicycling in an 
environment that is much safer and conducive 
to family riding. The shuttle vehicles are also 
equipped with bicycle racks to facilitate 
bicycle use in the main canyon. 


Concern 10: The plan would severely 
restrict use of the park for no apparent 
reasons. 


Much of the park would be zoned pristine and 
primitive under the preferred alternative. 
However, visitors would continue to have 
opportunities to enjoy Zion's backcountry, 
subject to limitations imposed by the park's 
rugged terrain (which concentrates use on 
certain trails and routes), NPS wilderness 
policies, and the zone prescriptions (which are 
intended to protect park resources and ensure 
high quality visitor experiences). 


The group size limits in the primitive and 
pristine zones, which were changed in the 
final plan, would not affect most groups. In 
both zones the current backcountry group size 
limit of 12, which has been in place since 
about 1982, would continue as an interim limit 
until the wilderness management plan and 
carrying capacity studies are completed. While 
a substantial body of scientific literature exists 
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regarding the effects of group size on re- 
sources and visitor experiences (see Manning 
(1999) and Hammitt and Cole (1998)), infor- 
mation specific to Zion is limited. Information 
collected during the development of the wild- 
erness management plan and carrying capacity 
studies should assist park managers in setting 
appropriate group size limits for the primitive 
and pristine zones, It may be necessary to 
impose stricter group size limits than the 
current limit in order to meet the desired 
future conditions for the two zones as 
described in this plan. 


With regard to visitor encounters, the con- 
tinued growth in backcountry use requires 
some proactive action now to ensure that 
resource integrity and the quality of visitor 
experiences are maintained. Limiting group 
encounters is one way to ensure that that 
desired conditions for the primitive and 
pristine zones are met. The encounter limits 
proposed in the plan are within the range of 
other wilderness areas across the country. Like 
the group size limits, the encounter rates are 
labeled as interim limits because additional 
research, specific to Zion, is needed to 
determine if these limits are sufficient for 
protecting resources and ensuring quality 
visitor experiences in the primitive and 
pristine zones. The future wilderness 
management plan would reexamine the 
encounter rates and modify them if 
appropriate. 


It should be noted that prior to the completion 
of the wilderness management plan, park 
managers may institute other interim group 
sizes or encounter rates in specific areas to 
address resource damage or visitor safety 
concerns. Also, use limits have been estab- 
lished and enforced for several years in parts 
of the park, such as in the Narrows, the Left 
Fork of North Creek, and the West Rim trail. 
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CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 


Concern 11: The Park Service is 


prohibiting or substantially reducing horse 
use in the park. 


This ts not true. The plan recognizes that 
suddle stock use is a traditional activity and 
specifies that saddle stock use would continue 
to be permitted as it is now on designated 
tratly and at designated times. Zion National 
Park has had use limits regarding horseback 
riding for many years. Saddle stock use has 
been limited to avoid impacts to sensitive a 
natural 4nd cultural resources and to other 
Visitors. ive preferred alternative would make 
only minor chu ges to where saddle stock are 
permitted in the pork. In the upper Coalpits 
and Dalton Wash/C rater Hill areas, where 
trails are being re tored to natural conditions, 
off-trail saddle .ock use would not be al- 
lowed. Hotvever, these areas receive very little 
saddle stock use. Most saddle stock groups 
stay on park trails and would not be affected 
by this action. Although off-trail use would be 
limited in two areas (upper Coalpits and Dal- 
ton Wash/Crater Hill) the preferred alternative 
would not affect the vast majority of horse use 
in the park. 


Concern 12: Designating research natural 
areas will prevent the public from visiting 
these areas. 


Research natural areas (RNAs) are areas 
administratively designated by federal land 
management agencies for research and educa- 
tional purposes. Research natural areas typ- 
ically preserve examples of ecological com- 
munities that have been little disturbed in the 
past, and in which current natural processes 
are allowed to continue with minimal human 
intervention. Uses in research natural areas are 
restricted to research, education, and other 
activities that do not detract from the area’s 
research values. 


Under NPS guidelines anv norentially dis- 


ruptive recreational activities, including 
hiking, are not permitted in research natural 
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areas because of the likelihood of impacts on 
research efforts. However, authorized NPS led 
educational groups may be permitted into 
some of these areas, so long as they do not 
harm the integrity of the site in any way or 
interfere with scientific studies. 


Concern 13; The Park Service is using an 
inappropriate administrative procedure to 
propose boundary changes to a wilderness 
recommendation. 


There are specific legislative procedural re- 
quirements that must be met to revise a wild- 
ermess recommendation that has been sent to 
Congress. These requirements have not been 
met by this general management planning 
process. Thus, the draft plan incorrectly 
proposed several modifications to the 1978 
wilderness recommendation. This error has 
been corrected in the Final General Manage- 
ment Plan: none of the current alternatives are 
proposing changes to the 1978 wilderness 
recommendation boundary. except for a few 
minor adjustments that reflect the acquisition 
of several inholdings, and state surface. 
mineral, grazing, and water rights. 


Concern 14: The National Park Service 
manages their lands, resources, and visitors 
differently and more restrictively than 
other agencies such as the Bureau of Land 
Management or the U.S. Forest Service. 


The most important general direction for NPS 
management 1s provided by the interrelated 
provisions of the NPS Organic Act of 1916 
and the General Authorities Act of 1970 
(including amendments to the latter law 
enacted in 1978). These acts establish a 
mandate to conserve park resources and values 
(see the full description of the Organic Act in 
the appendix). 


In contrast. other federal land management 
agencies, such as the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) and the U.S. Forest 


Public Comments on the Draft Generai Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement 


Service (USFS), are managed under different 
legislation specific to their agency's mission. 
Multiple use mandates are carried out for the 
BLM under the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act (FLPMA) and the USFS 
under the National Forest Management Act, as 
amended, 


Each agency has its own unique purposes and 
values and their differing legislation and 
mandates serve to manage these resources and 
values accordingly. 


RESPONSES TO INDIVIDUALS’ 
SUBSTANTIVE COMMENTS 


There was one substantive comment from an 
individual that was not covered in the above 


responses or in the responses to concerns at 
the beginning of this part. Vic Vierra stated 
that the planning team failed to assess the 
impacts of the alternatives on overall research 
values and monitoring values. He thought this 
needed to be added as a new impact topic in 
the environmental impact statement. The doc- 
ument was revised to include this as an impact 
topic considered but not analyzed in detail 
because all of the alternatives would promote 
the protection and restoration of resources and 
ecological processes within the park and re- 
lated landscape. Establishing research natural 
areas would particularly provide for areas with 
high value tor baseline inventory and long- 
term ecological observation. Consequently, 
there would be no adverse impacts on research 
values. 


! 
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Environmental Protection Agenc 
i UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY Agency 
REGION 8 
& Oa as amo |. Further explanation about instream flows has been added to the back- 
http/Awww.epa.goviregion0§ ground information for “Park Policies and Practices - Water Quantity and 
Quality.” 
February 29, 2000 

Donald A. Falvey, Superintendent 

Zion National Park 

Springdale, UT 84767-1099 

VIA FAX AND MAIL. 

Subject: Comments on the Draft General Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement (Visitor Management 

and Resource Protection Plan) (DEIS) 
Dear Mr. Falvey: 


EPA appreciates the opportunity to submit its comments on the above referenced project. Section 309 of 
the Clean Air Act (CAA) directs EPA to review and publicly comment on environmental impacts of a major federal 
action. In addition, EPA is directed to determine whether environmental impacts associated with the action are 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of public bealth or welfare or environmental quality, EPA's rating of this DEIS 
is LO (Lack of Objections). Lack of Objections - The review has not identified potentia) environmental impacts 
requiring substantive changes to the preferred alternative. 


EPA believes that the National Park Service (NPS) has provided a preferred alternative thet offers several 
opportunities for park resource preservation and an increase in protection of the park's environmental resources. In 
relation to the current plan, the proposed plan offers several improvements; 


Further limitation of backcountry group size in pristine ones and primitive zones. 

Place limitation on total number of parties allowed in the pristine and primitive zones. 

Reduction of visitor numbers on trails and routes. 

Increase the proposed park acres of wilderness. 

Recommend five drainages and their tributaries as eligible and suitable for addition to the national wild 
and scenic river system. 

° Include some BLM lands for transfer to park. 

. Sections of North Fork of the Virgin River restored. 


Lec 


1 EPA has contacted Park officials about the status of instream flows. The Park believes that the current 
water agreement provides the basis for meeting instream flows. EPA suggests that the final EJS provide more 
detailed explanation about the instream flows, so the general public can understand the basis for this belief about 
instream flow sufficiency. 


If NPS has any questions or needs clarification on our comments, please contact Jim Berkley at (303) 312- 


7102. 


salouaspy josapay 
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United States Department of the Interior 


VISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
WPAN FILO OFFICE 


LINCOLN PLAZA 
148 BAST (200 SOUTH, SUITE ae 
SALT LARE CHPY TAM Baits 


February 7, 2000 


Te _ Superintendent, Zion National Park, Springdale, Utah 84767-1099 


From, > Utah Field Supervisor, Utah Pleld Office, Fish and Wildlife Service, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Subject General Management Plan/Environmental Impact Stavement (Visitor Management 
and Resource Protection Plan) 


This responds to your letter regarding the subject project, We have no comments on the project, 
as proposed Should project plans change or if additional information becomes available we may 
choose to provide comments in the future 


We appreciate the opportunity to review your project. Should you have any questions or need 
any further information please contact Scott Gamo, Fish and Wildlife Biologist at (801)524-5009 


ONO 


AD Loam 
TTI 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
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United States Department of the Interior | 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
UTAN FIELD OFFICE 


LINCOLN 
149 BAST 1300 SOUTH, BUTTE 404 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAM Baits 


JAN 5 2000 
DSC-PM 
To: Project Manager, National Park Service, Denver Service Center, 12795 West 


Alamoda Parkway, P.O. Box 25287, Denver, Colorado 


From: Se Utah Field Supervisor, Ecological Services, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Subject Biological assessment and determination of no effect or not likely to adversely 
affect federally listed species, Zion National Park, General Management Plan 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Service) has reviewed the General Management Plan (GMP) 
and Environmental Impact Statement (LIS) for Zion National Park, received by our office on 
November 22, 1999. These documents were submitted to our office as a biological assessment 
with a request for concurrence. 


The proposed action 1s the plan the National Park Service will implement for Zion National Park 
over the next 15 to 20 years. Under this alternative, park managers would proactively address 
impacts resulting from increased levels of visitor use. Management zones would be established 
im the park to ensure thal resources were protected and opportunities were provided for a range of 
quality visitor expenences. Increases in overall park visitation would continue, however, limits 
may be placed on trail use levels. Small visitor facilities such as picnic sites, rest rooms, and 
short nature trails could be built to accommodate visitors. Part of the North Fork of the Virgin 
River would be restored to a more natural condition. 


The Service concurs with your determination of “no effect” for the desert tortoise, bald eag!e, 
and Utah praine dog and your determination of “not likely to adversely affect’ the Mexican 
spotted ow! Please note that the peregrine falcon was removed from the federal list of 
threatened anc’ endangered species per Final Rule of August 25, 1999 (64 FR 46542). 


We are unable to concur with your determination of “no effect” for the southwestern willow 
flycatcher. The EIS indicates that the only confirmed sighting of a willow flycatcher in the park 
was in 1994 along the East Fork of the Virgin River. Please update this information to include a 
singing bird that was located in the Birch Creek survey area in June 1999 (survey information 
provided by Ms. Mary Hunnicutt, Division of Resource Management and Research, Zion 
National! Park). 


The determination for the southwestern willow flycatcher has been 
revised to may affect, not likely to adversely affect. The June 1999 fly- 
catcher sighting has also been added to the text, 
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The proposed action includes items that could impact riparian areas, including nver restoration 
efforts and increased visitor use, Impacts to riparian areas from restoration efforts would likely 
be short-term with long-term beneficial results. Ln addition, a river management plan will be 
developed, as part of the GMP, to address important water resource issues in the park, including 
visitor uses and the restoration of sections of the North Fork's floodplain. Ongoing efforts by the 
National Park Service to survey for known willow flycatcher locations should direct management 
decisions to minimize impacts to flycatcher habitat. 


In a phone conversation on December 21, 1999 between Ms. Laura Romin of this office and Ms. 
Blaine Rideout of your office, it was agreed thai the determination for southwestern willow 
flycatcher would be revised to a “may affect, not likely to adversely affect” conclusion in the 
final GMP and EIS. The Service can concur with this determination as it more accurately 
reflects that potential impacts may oocur, however, with implementation of appropriate 
management actions, the impacts are not likely to adversely affect the species and may result in 
long-term beneficial affects. 


As you have stated within the draft BIS, Zion National Park is a signatory to the Virgin 
Spinedace Conservation Agreement and Strategy. This Agreement and Strategy outline specific 
actions that should lead to the long-term conservation and protection of Virgin spinedace 
throughout the Virgin River basin 


We support actions that provide additional conservation and protection of streams inhabited by 
Virgin spinedace and other native fish fauna. Specifically, we encourage cautious management 
of activities such as recreational floating (i.¢. tubing) that have been correlated with reduced 
Virgin spinedace densities. We recommend that the EIS include a discussion of Zion 


management policy for this activity. 


Another action thai we anticipate will benefit Virgin spinedace is the designation of more 
manageable Research Natural Areas that include streams identified in the Virgin Spinedace 
Conservation Agreement. The watershed of Shunes Creek is one such example. 


It would be helpful to include a brief discussion in the EIS of how the alternatives demonstrate 
Zion's participation in the Conservation Agreement and Strategy by providing additional 
conservation actions or protection for Virgin spinedace. 


Thank you for your interest in conserving endangered species. If we can be of further assistance, 
please contact Laura Romin, Wildlife Biologist, of this office at (801) 524-5001, ext. 142. 


QM 
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Inner tubing is not addressed in the plan because this activity is banned in 
the park, See “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” con- 
cern 8, 


The “Environmental Consequences” part describes the positive effects to 
Virgin spinedace from various actions in the alternatives, Under the pre- 
ferred alternative, greater management of recreational use along the 
North Fork, habitat improvement from river restoration, long-term water 
quality monitoring, and comprehensive protection provided by the Zion 
National Park Water Rights Settlement Agreement all contribute towards 
conservation and protection of spinedace. 
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February 24, 2000 


Darla Sidles 
National Park Service 
Springdale, UT 44767-1099 


Dear Ms, Sidles: 


The Utah State Historic Preservation Office (SHPO) appreciates the opportunity to 
comment on Draft General Management Plan/ BIS for Zion National Park. 


It appears all of the alternatives presented in the Plan/ EIS will either have no effect or 
no adverse effect on the Park's historic resources. However, we believe the NI'S should 
better addres the maintenance and re-use of under utilized in the final Plan/ EIS. 


Deferred maintenance seems to be a problem faced by many parks due to funding 
restraints. We believe the Plan/ EIS may be able to address this problem with a variety 
of different tools or approaches. Last week, when | was visiting Zion Park, | noticed 
deferred maintenance appears to be a continuing problem in the Birch Crock area. 
Deferred maintenance may eventually threaten the viability of these historic structures, 
and would is considered an “adverse effect” under Section 106 of the National Historic 
Preservation Act. 


It is always in the best interest of histori buildings to have a viable use in them. 
Perhaps, instead of building new structures, the concessionaire should be encouraged or 
required to reuse the caisting historic structures whenever possible. if a current use 
cannot be found for a historic the NPS should spend the minimal amount 
needed to “mothball” the building in order to prevent further deterioration until a viable 
use can be found in the future. 


In addition, it is important the concessionaires and others who work on the Park's 
historic resources are cogrizant of the of Section 106 in order to allow 
enough time for consultation and the consideration of alternatives while still meeting 
their construction deadlines. This would include consultation on proposed changes to 
work plans, after the initial consultation is completed. In the past, occasionally changes 
were made after the inital consultation (without further consultation) that could be 
considered an “adverse eftect” rather than a “no adverse effect.” Better understanding 
of the federal requirements by those responsible making changes to these building will 
help prevent this situation in the future. 


Preserving and Sharing Utah's Past for the Present and Future 


State of Utah, Department of Community and Economic Development 


Your comments have provided a number of recommendations for specific 
actions, such as contractual requirements for concessionaires who use his- 
toric resources within the park, and other project-specific preservation 
issues, such as deferred maintenance and property stewardship at the 
Birch Creek historic district. These recommendations would be more 
appropriately addressed within activity level plans (¢.g., commercial ser- 
vices plan and resource managment plan) that will cither be developed or 
updated after the conceptual framework of the GMP is approved. 


In the implementation of undertakings, including those identified in the 
approved GMP, Zion National Park will continue to comply with all fed- 
cral mandates, including the National Historic Preservation Act, as 
amended, and NPS policies, to protect and preserve historic properties. 
All work, whether conducted by the NPS or concessionaires, will continue 
to comply with the Secretary of the Interior's Standards and Guidelines. 
Every effort will be made to lessen effects to historic properties to the 
maximum extent possible, through Section 106 consultation with the Utah 
SHPO. As required by NPS mandates and policies, Zion National Park 
managers will continue to manage the park's cultural resources, including 
archeological sites and historic resources, for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. 


With regard to cumulative impacts, we believe that none of the actions 
being proposed in the plan would result in cumulative impacts to the 
park's historic districts, based on the implementation of the actions listed 
in the draft document on page 141. 
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Finally, because the historic resources in Zion National Park are located within historic 
districts, the Plan/ EIS should address what effect cumulative changes within these 
districts will have, Small changes, considered individually may have no effect or no 
adverse effect. However, cumulatively, these changes may have an adverse offect. The 
most affective way of addressing this type of cumulative change is through the planning 
process. 


We congratulate Zion National Park on its many successful histuric preservation 
projects. We look forward to continuing our partnership with the Park to ensure its 
cultural resources are preserved for this and future generations of Park visitors. 


If you have any questions or concerns, please feel free to contact me at (801) 533-3563 or 
by email at bmurphy@listory.state ut uy. 


Sincerely 


CON mt 
sain Mut 
State Historic Preservation Office 
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Date Manning Coen dineter 
dames L n 116 State Capito! Auliding 
Weasels Salt Lake City, Uiah 64114 


State of Utah 


GOVERNOR'S OFFICE OF PLANNING AND BUDGET 
awource Development Coordinating Committee 


Michael O leavitt 
even nar 
Real T Rarher 


Juha A Hara (001) 638.1 
Baanitave Director Pax (001) 500-1547 


February 29, 2000 


Darla Sidles 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, Utah 84767-1099 


SUBJECT: Draft General Management Pian/EIS 
State Identification Number: UT991123-030 


Dear Ms. Sidles: 


The Resource Development Coordinating Committee (RDCC), representing the State of Utah, has 
reviewed this proposal. The Division of Water Rights comments: 


In the section titled, Water Supply and Conservation Strategies (page 49), it is stated that 
the National Park Service will study water supply and treatment alternatives. We request 
the inclusion of language stating that any alternative methods adopted will conform to the 
1996 Zion National Park Reserved Water Rights Settlement Agreement. 


In the section titled, Proposed Wilderness (page 58), it is stated that 94% of the park area 
will be proposed for wilderness designation. We request additional language stating those 
water fights accrucd to such a congressional designation remain covered by the previously 
mentioned agreement. 


As part of the section titled, Proposals for Wild, Scenic, and Recreational River 
Designation (page 66), it is stated “that five park rivers and their tributaries would be 
suitable for inclusion in the” National Wild & Scenic River System. We request additional 
language stating those water rights accrued to such an inclusion remain covered by the 
previously mentioned agreement. 


The Committee appreciates the opportunity to review this proposal. Please direct any other 
written questions regarding this correspondence to the Utah State Clearinghouse at the above 
address or call Carolyn Wright at (801) 538-1535 or John Harja at (801) 538-1559. 


Sincerely, 


Brad I. Barber 
State Planning Coordinator 
BTB/ar 


State of Utah, Governor’s Office of Planning and Budget 


1. The preferred alternative has been revised to state that any changes in 
the water supply system would be consistent with the Zion National Park 
Water Rights Settlement Agreement. Also see Washington County 
response 12, 


2. The draft plan incorrectly proposed several modifications to the 1978 
wilderness recommendation. There are specific legislative procedural 
requirements that must be met to revise a wilderness recommendation 
that has been sent to Congress. These requirements have not been met by 
this general management planning process. Consequently, the final plan 
has been revised to reflect the 1978 wilderness recommendation. And 
although the Park Service supports recognition of the Zion National Park 
Water Rights Settlement Agreement under any congressional wilderness 
designation, the Park Service cannot dictate future congressional actions. 
It would be at the discretion of Congress as to whether to include such 
language in any future wilderness legislation. 


3. Such a statement, which is included in appendix F, has also been added to 
the preferred alternative text under “Proposals for Wild, Scenic, and 
Recreational River Designation.” 
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HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES 
STATE OF UTAH 


RECHRARNTATIVE WAYNE A. HANK 


43n0 DISTRICT 
(@ALT LAKE COUNTY) 
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WES (001) 068 S408 MUG (001) SeeI8 
6. Mat wherper @le state ut ue 


ATANOING COMMITTEES BUGINE RS LABOR AND 
ECOMOME FYE OPMENT) REVENUE AND TAKATION, 
vice CHaAIA 


Aner ARO ENVIRONMENTAL 
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February 23, 2000 


Ms. Darla Sidles 

Park Planning Coordinator 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, UT 84767-1099 


RE: PLEASE ENTER THESE COMMENTS INTO THE OFFICIAL RECORD FOR THE 
ZION NATIONAL PARK PLAN AND ENVIRONMENTAI. IMPACT STATEMENT 


Dear Ms. Sidies, 

Because of the lack of coordination with communities and local government, and the lack 
of unbiased scientific studies and statistical analyses on economic ramifications of the Proposed 
Action in the plan; the National Park Service should adupt a No Action Aliernative until 
adequate study and local involvement is done to prope next 20 


years, 


One major concer | have with the proposed plan is its further restriction of main areas for —| 
visitation. Since only 1% of visitation occurs in the back country, expanding wilderness areas 
merely concentrates the vast majority of visitation in the most at-risk areas. Under the proposed 
plan, 99% of visitation will occur on a mere 14% of park lands. These restrictions merely 
increase overcrowding problems in the most-used parts of the park. 


—_ 


on 


riding. The preposed plan would restrict horscs to a few trails that are also used by hikers. 
Presently, however, there are no restrictions as to where a person can ride horseback. Since 

National Park studies have shown that horses do not cause environmental damage except when 
concentrated, what grounds arc there for concentrating and restricting such a popular use of the 


park? 


State of Utah, House of Representatives, Rep. Wayne Harper 


1. The preferred alternative is not proposing major changes to where visita- 
tion occurs in the park. The 1978 wilderness recommendation to 
Congress has a major influence on the type of visitor use allowed in 
Zion’s backcountry. About 90% of the park is in this category and, 
according to NPS Management Policies, must be managed as if it were 
designated wilderness. Most people who come to Zion want to visit the 
frontcountry areas, primarily the main Zion Canyon, but also Zion-—Mt. 
Carmel Highway, the Kolob Canyons area, and the Kolob-Terrace Road. 
Improvements, such as the new transportation system, will permit the 
Park Service to accommodate large numbers of visitors, providing a quali- 
ty experience in the frontcountry areas of the park. See also “Clarification 
of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 10. 


2. Zion National Park has had use limits regarding the use of saddle stock 


for many years. Saddle stock use has been limited to avoid impacts to sen- 
sitive natural and cultural resources and to other visitors. In the recom- 
mended wilderness area saddle stock have been confined to designated 
trails, with a few exceptions (e.g., Huber Wash and lower Coalpits). In the 
preferred alternative saddle stock could still use designated trails, as well 
as Huber Wash, Scoggins Wash, and lower Coalpits. Since most saddle 
stock use is along established trails, the preferred alternative will not 
affect the vast majority of horse use in the park. See also “Clarification of 
Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 11. 
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2/200, page 2 


4 Many Utahns who love the park have expressed concerns over the altitude of the plan 
toward private property in and around the park. Why is i that (he proposed plan calls for the 
acquisition of more land, which is being used mainly for recreation or agricullure, when the Park 
Service claims to be short on funds to manage the land they already have? Before more land 
acquired, @ serious study of the need and ability to manage this land must be conducted. 


There are many unanswered questions that should be answered before the National Park 
Service adopts any plan that will gusde use of the park for the next 20 yoars. As] have mentioned 
above, the main questions concer local involvernent in the development of the plan, and adequate 
study of the types of uses that will best preserve the park for future generations. [herefore, the 


Thank you for your tume, and your attention to this matter. If you have any questions for me, or 
if you would like to discuss (his insue further, feel free to contact me. 


Say, 86 Y 
MOE. Kop 
7 a 


4)” District, House of Representatives 


Sez 
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The plan does not call for the acquisition of private lands, It does propose 
that the Park Service acquire conservation easements and access case- 
ments on private lands outside the park on a willing-seller basis, or 
encourage local governmental entities or nonprofit groups to acquire 
these casements, The Park Service believes that the access easements are 
necessary to ensure visitor and park personnel access to relatively inacces- 
sible parts of the park, and that the conservation casements are needed to 
preclude potential development that would affect the scenic qualities of 
the park and visitor experience, See also “Clarification of Commonly 
Raised Public Concerns,” concern 4, 
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906 North 1100 Wes Pow Oliver Bax 1550 
Si. Gewrge, Uieh M4770 St, Gowrge, Utah M4771 
Fon (495) 673.400 Office (435) 673.00 
AOUTHWEAT UTAM 
|r" 

February ve L 

Mr. Don Falvef, Superintendent 

Zion National Park 


Springdale, Utah 84767-1099 
re Five County Association of Governments Comments on the Draft General Management Plan 


Dear Don. 


| would like to once again thank you for the efforts you and your staff continue to make to keep 
local governments informed and up to date on management planning for Zion National Park. We 
sincerely appreciate your presentations and visits. 


Here are a set of comments regarding the Draft General Management Plan. We look forward to 
your response regarding these concerns, and wish to formally request a copy of the proposed 
General Management Plan when available. 


| Page 15 - Relations with. Governmental Agencies 


We appreciate your commitment to work closely with other governmental agencies; to continue 
to be an active member of SUPAC, and to coordinate with the Five County AOG. However, we 
ask that this policy be strengthened by the creation of an Advisory Council which would be 
composed of representatives from other federal agencies, state agencies, Kane and Washington 
Counties, Concessionaires, and scientists. This Council would be invaluable in assisting in 
adaptive management activities, and in providing regular advise to park management. 


2. Page 18 - Air Quality 


The strategy to review, comment on and recommend actions to minimize or reduce emissions 
within 64 miles of Zion is a concern. There is not enough detail on how this strategy would be 
employed. The Park has no jurisdiction over emissions outside of its boundary, and while the 
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Some national park units do have advisory councils but they were estab- 
lished through specific legislation for specific programs, The Organic Act 


establishing the National Park Service does not provide for advisory coun- 


cils. This differs from BLM's Federal Land Policy and Management Act, 
which does provide for their establishment, We are bound by the provi- 


sions of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, which requires such adviso- 


ry groups be legislatively authorized. The park will continue in efforts to 
meet with all groups having an interest in park management practices. 


It is the Park Service's responsibility under the Clean Air Act to maintain 
the park’s class I air quality status. We would continue to work with our 
neighbors in addressing concerns regarding harmful emissions from 
sources being proposed near the park, The park staff would also provide 
input as part of the EPA permitting process, through which the park staff 
reviews proposals for development within 100 km (64 miles) of the park. 
The permit applicant for a proposed major emitting facility must demon- 
strate that emissions of particulate matter and sulfer dioxide would not 
exceed the maximum allowable increase for a class I area. 
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Five County Association of Governments Comments 
February 22, 2000 


park may comment on activities, it should not assert the ability to veto activities outside of the 


3, Page 19 - Night Sky 


How does the park propose to work with local communities to protect the night sky? Again, the 
park should not expect to be able to usurp land use permitting authorities of local governments, 


4. Page 24 - Land Protection 


The park has no land use authority on privately owned in-holdings. Any cooperative 
management agreements should be filed with the affected county, and recorded in the official 


county records. 


5. Visitor Use Management Strategies 


The proposed group size limitations in the various alternatives seem to be quite arbitrary. The 
analysis needs to be strengthened in regards to why 13 people create an unacceptable impact that 
12 do not (or 9, or 12, etc.). There should be some type of variance allowed when it can be 
demonstrated that no resource impacts will occur. 


6. Boundary Adjustments 


The Association of Governments is opposed to the acquisition of the 80 acre Rockville Bench 
parcel. That parcel is becoming a premiere mountain biking venue which is not creating undue 
resource impacts, and which can be more effectively managed by BLM. 


7. Zone Boundaries 


Many of the zone boundaries appear to be arbitrary setback from roads, waterways, or other 
linear features. For ease of management and visitor understanding, zone boundaries should be 
moved to easily recognizable natural features such as cliff lines, etc. 


Avoid “cherry stemming” one zone boundary into the surrounding zone. Enlarge the zone to 
take in more area, and conform to topographic features to create zone boundaries. 


8. Fee Structure 


As more and more visitors come to Zion, it is evident that additional financing will be necessary 
to manage the impacts and natural resources. Many foreign nationals visit the park, and pay the 


NPS Management Policies provide for park managers to work with neigh- 
boring landowners on topics of mutual interest and to encourage compat- 
ible adjacent land uses by actively participating in planning and regulatory 
processes of neighboring jurisdictions, The park staff has been acting in 
accordance with these policies by working with the town of Springdale 
and their planning commission on such matters as the zoning ordinance 
for signs and the street lighting for streetscape improvements and shuttle 
stops for the new transportation system, Our approach is not to “usurp 
the land use permitting authorities of local governments”, but rather to be 
a constructive, cooperative partner in helping to achieve mutually agreed 
upon goals, 


Land protection planning and land acquisition are subject to all applica- 
ble legislation, congressional guidelines, executive orders, and departmen- 
tal and NPS policies and guidelines. These include the NPS “Land 
Acquisition Policy Implementation Guideline,” the Department of 
Interior's “Policy for the Federal Portion of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund,” NPS “Land Protection Plan Instructions,” the 
Uniform Relocation and Assistance and Real Property Acquisition 
Policies Act, and Executive Order 12630 (“Governmental Actions and 
Interference with Constitutionally Protected Property Rights”). As such 
the privately owned inholdings within the boundaries of the park are 
managed in accordance with our 1984 “Land Protection Plan.” 


The hiker group size limits in the primitive and pristine zones have 
changed in the final plan. In both zones the current backcountry group 
size limit of 12, which has been in place since about 1982, would continue 
as an interim limit until the wilderness management plan and carrying 
capcity studies are completed. While a substantial body of scientific litera- 
ture exists regarding the effects of group size on resources and visitor 
experiences (see Manning (1999) and Hammitt and Cole (1998)), infor- 
mation specific to Zion is limited. Information collected during the devel- 
opment of the wilderness management plan and carrying capacity studies 
should assist park managers in setting appropriate group size limits for the 
primitive and pristine zones. It may be necessary to impose stricter group 
size limits than the current limit in order to meet the desired future condi- 
tions for the two zones as described in this plan. 
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See pan cena Game 


same fees as taxpaying American citizens. Zion should request authorization to amend it fee 
structure to allow a high entrance fee for visitors from outside the country, 


9, Bast Mesa and Bast Rim Trails 
These trails should be removed from any wilderness or primitive designation, This will allow for 


mechanized use of the trails by bicycles, wheel chairs, or other means not allowed in a wi 
designation, This opportunity should be left available for some of the high elevation lands on the 
east side, just as it is on the west (Kolob Canyons, Kolob Terrace, Zion Canyon) 


I hope these comments are helpful as you complete the General Management Plan. Please let me 
know whether you need any clarifications or explanations. 


Sincerely, 
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With regard to guided backcountry use, as noted on page 13 of the draft, 
this is an issue in which there are sharply differing views, This issue would 
be addressed in the future wilderness management plan and carrying 
capacity studies, 


The trail in this areca was constructed without consultation with the BLM 
or the town of Rockville and requires trespassing on private property to 
access it, It is our understanding that some limited, unauthorized use still 
occurs. The acquisition of the 311-acre parcel of BLM land on the 
Rockville Bench was included in the preferred alternative after its addi- 
tion was requested by the town of Rockville. 


The boundaries of the zones conform to natural features in most cases, 
although in some areas, as along roads and trails, the zone width is 
defined as a specified distance from the centerline. The scale of the maps 
in the document prevent the zone boundaries from being more clearly 
portrayed. With regard to cherry-stemming zones, we have tried to avoid 
this when possible. 


Entrance fees for national parks are established in conformance with leg- 
islative requirements. Adjusting the fee structures to provide an increased 
fee for non-citizens would require congressional authorization. 


The draft plan incorrectly proposed several modifications to the 1978 
wilderness recommendation. See “Clarification of Commonly Raised 
Public Concerns,” Concern 13. This error has been corrected in the final 
plan. All of the alternatives now are consistent with the 1978 wilderness 
recommendation, which included the East Mesa and East Rim trails in 
recommended wilderness. 


AY 
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Kane County Commission 
Phone - 435-644-2551 


2/29/00 


Don Falvey 


Superintendent 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, UT 64767-1099 


Re Kane County Board of Commissioners comments to the Draft General 
Management Pian 


Dear Mr. Falvey 


While a relatively small portion of Zion National Park, is in Kane County the 
impacts of a new General Pian on the communities and people of our County are 
enormous. Travel into and out of the Park through the eastern entrance is of 
critical importance to our tourism economy and the well being of people and 
important businesses along Highway 89 and State Route 9. We therefore must 
ask that you and your staff keep a close eye on Zion National Park programs that 
could degrade travel and circulation patterns for visitors and residents of Kane 
County to the Park We will take whatever actions are available to the County in 
order to resist and oppose any efforts to limit or close access to the Zion National 


Park on State Route 9 for any period of time. 


We also recommend that local traffic and circulation be provided for by 
establishing alternative routes around Zion National Park over roads such as the 
Coral Pink Sand Ounes road south to the Arizona Strip. Such routes would help 
to relive Park congestion for fewer numbers of people during critical times of the 
year This would benefit Kane County residents by providing the means to avoid 
traffic tie ups in the Park in the heavily used summer months. 


Zion National Park is a magnet for visitors to other attractions near our 
communities. Large numbers of people visit Zion with plans to see the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon and Bryce Canyon along with other points of interest such 
as the Coral Pink Sand Dunes. A major change in NPS policy and programs can 
and has affected the economies of nearby communities in Southern Utah and 
Northern Anzona. We must be vigilant and careful about the winds of change 
that often blow in from places far away with values and perceptions that ignore 
rural people and their communities. The people of Kane County respect and 
love Zion National Park. We have a close cultural history of being the Park's 
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1. There are no actions in any of the alternatives that would affect through- 
traffic or use by local residents of State Route 9, the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway. Visitors may eventually have the option of taking a shuttle to 
the cast side of the park, But there are no actions in the preferred alter- 
native that would prevent visitors from driving on State Route 9 into and 
out of the park. See also “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public 
Concerns,” concern 1, 
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neighbor long before it became the Mukuntuweap National Monument in 1909, 
and later Zion National Monument in 1918 at the end of World War |. After the 
completion of the tunnel and road construction on Zion's east side the Park 
rapidly became a major factor to the communities of Mt Carmel, Orderville, 
Glendale and Kanab, Utah. 


As the main canyons in Zion continue to attract large numbers of visitors with 
resulting pressures of how to handle and accommodate these people it is counter 
intuitive to us to note management programs in the Draft General Plan that limit 
visitation and experiences to the Park's back country features. 

The group size restrictions on numbers ranging from 5 to 12 including horses 
should be re-thought and examined. Professionally guided backcountry 
experiences could be of real value in getting more visitors off of the main 
canyons and out into the Park under closely controlled circumstances. This 
wouid also provide for additional local opportunities for family owned guides and 
outfitting businesses to benefit from this approach. This would go a long way to 
helping to balance uses and reduce conflicts between hiking and horse uses of 
the outback Park areas. Tubing has evolved into another major use of the river 


n ark and is another example of allowing peop 
the crowding in the main portions of the Park. Why not layback and float the 
Virgin River through Zion National Park? 


We are greatly troubled by the new proposed designations of wilderness, 
primitive and pristine in the Park that are by design intended to keep the 
American people out of the Park except in a few heavily impacted areas with 
metropolitan style commuter busses as the preferred mods of transportation. 
National Park designation on its own merit should equate to standards sufficient 
“sr resource protection while allowing the opportunity for people to enjoy all of the 
fé.. "es and benefits of an area as grand as Zion Nationa! Park. We oppose 
desigi.. ‘“~*ns of Wilderness and Pristine to any area in the Park. The very nature 
and chara. ~' of features of the Park on their own are enous!) to convey the 
impact«., .'* "eauty and primitive conditions. 


Critical habitats anu «atersheds in the Park have been allowed to change and 
depart from natural co, “tions due to the lack of disturbance cycles. Areas that 
were once short grass ha. *7ts are now over stocked with woody plants, shrubs 
and trees. The intentional re. ‘ction of fire in *k- "  « since the early 1900's has 
resulted in conditions that are toauy penaiizing the natural function of critical 
ecosystems. This has large effects both up stream and down stream from Zion 
National Park in air and water resources of the area. We feel that a very 
aggressive program of restoration projects, mechanical and natural must be 
instituted in order for Zion National Park to do its share in assuring the quality of 
naturally functioning ecosystems in and on the edge of the Park environs. 
Passive vegetative management programs are Insufficient for maintaining 
needed and required conditions for bio-diversity. Fire must be re-introduced to 
the Park, both natural and prescribed. 


2. The hiker group size limits in the primitive and pristine zones have 


changed in the final plan. In both zones the current backcountry group 
size limit of 12, which has been in place since about 1982, would continuc 
as an interim limit until the wilderness management plan and carrying 
capacity studies are completed. While a substantial body of scientific liter- 
ature exists regarding the effects of group size on resources and visitor 
experiences (see Manning (1999) and Hammitt and Cole (1998)), infor- 
mation specific to Zion is limited. Information collected during develop- 
ment of the wilderness management plan and carrying capcity studies 
should assist park managers in setting appropriate group size limits for the 
primitive and pristine zones. It may be necessary to impose stricter group 
size limits than the current limit in order to meet the desired future condi- 
tions for the two zones as described in this plan. 


The final plan continues to call for the establishment of encounter rate 
limits for hikers in the primitive and pristine zones. The continued growth 
in backcountry use requires some proactive action now to censure that 
resource integrity and the quality of visitor experiences are maintained. 
Limiting group encounters is one way to ensure that that desired condi- 
tions for the primitive and pristine zones are met. The encounter limits 
proposed in the plan are within the range of encounter rates set in other 
wilderness areas across the country. Like the group size limits, the 
encounter rates are labeled as interim limits because additional research, 
specific to Zion, is needed to determine if these limits are sufficient for 
protecting resources and ensuring quality visitor experiences in the primi- 
tive and pristine zones. The future wilderness management plan and carry- 
ing capacity studies would reexamine the encounter rates and modify them 
if appropriate. 


It should be noted that prior to the completion of the wilderness manage- 
ment plan and carrying capacity studies, park managers may institute 
other interim group sizes or encounter rates in specific areas to address 
resource damage or visitor safety concerns. 


With regard to saddle stock group sizes, the limits have changed in the 
final plan. See response #16 to Washington County and page 60 in the 
final plan. 


With regard to guided backcountry use, as noted on page 13 of the draft, 
this is an issue in which there are sharply differing views. This issue would 
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Finally, we will comment on water resources for both in Park purposes and 
outside Park purposes. The issue of water law and rights in Utah are of prime 
concern to people and communities that border the Zion National Park up stream 
and downstream. We take our guidance from State law and very seriously follow 
that guidance. Water development for our communities is of critical importance 
in the uplands from the Park. We will as needs dictate, plan to utilize our rights 
to that water. Until more is known from surveys and studies of water 
transmission to and through Zion we are not inclined to limit water development 
up stream from Zion on the basis of unsupported speculation. We feel a great 
deal more is needed in science based peer reviewed research prior to any 
concessions that effect the people of Kane County. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Draft General Plan for Zion 
National Park. We stand ready to assist in any manner necessary to assure a 
working plan with local input in deriving a plan for the resources in Zion National 
Park that enhances visitation and the experience of being in one America's 
national treasures. 


Sincerely, 
Kane County Board of Commissioners 
Vlotman anre 
Norman Carroll 
Chairman 
cc: Commission 
Mayors 
Alton 
Glendale 
Orderville 
Kanab 
Fredonia 
Colorado City 
Hildale 
Southern Utah News 
Spectrum 


be addressed in the future wilderness management plan and carrying 
capacity studies. 


Tubing in the park would continue to be banned based on resource and 
visitor experience impacts, See “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public 
Concerns,” concern 8. 


It is not the intent of the plan to keep people out of the park, but rather 
to provide opportunitics for people to enjoy the park and its resources 
without degrading these resources. The new transportation system, for 
example, will help to accommodate large numbers of visitors, proving a 
quality experience in the frontcountry areas of the park. 


The 1978 wilderness recommendation to Congress also has a major influ- 
ence on the type of visitor use allowed in Zion’s backcountry. About 90% 
of the park is in this category and, according to NPS Management Policies, 
must be managed as if it were designated wilderness, Access to the back- 
country will continue to be primarily along existing trails, most of which 
are in the primitive zone. A large part of the park is zoned pristine, but it 
should be noted that zone includes much of the park that is not accessible 
due to steep topography. The plan allows use patterns much as they cur- 
rently exist but with adjustments as needed to protect the resources. The 
current use levels in the Narrows and the Subway are examples of some 
of the adjustments we will have to consider as visitor numbers in the 
backcountry continue to grow. See also “Clarification of Commonly 
Raised Public Concerns,” concern 6 and response 21 to Washington 
County. 


Fire is a natural occurring process in Zion. We believe prescribed burns 
are important to continue, both to replicate natural ecological conditions 
and to avoid damage from wildfires. 


ot? 
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Kane County Water Conservancy 


District 


P.O, Bow 122, 981 G, Vermillion Dr. 
Kanab, UT #474) 


29 Februaty 2000 


Darla Sidies 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, UT 84767-1099 


Dear Ma. Sidieas: 


Thank you for the opportunity to receive and comment on the draft 
plan for management direction in Zion Nationa!) Park. In general, the 
plan is easy to follow and read, and it i+ we.) written, 


Of course the Kanw County Water Conservancy District is concerned 
about water issues, We are very concerned abcut maintaining and 
securing water rights for property owners inc resource users in Kane 
County. We are also concerned that we hev ‘he opportunity to 
develop needed quantities and in assuring water quality is preserved 
or enhanced to meet our needs. Most «f the private lands, except 
minor parcels which were mining claims, were patented from home 
steads because of their associated water. 


The draft plan mentions, in several places, the 1996 Zion National 
Park Water Rights Settleme..t Agreement, made between the park, the 
State of Utah, and the water coreervancy districts in both Kane and 
Washington counties. Kane Cousty is very concerned that Zion NP 
stays within the terms of thie egreement and that no new water 
appropriations be considered even if visitation and growth exceed 
expectations. Water needs should be met by non-federal 
appropriations. 


It appears that the plan and the intent of the park is consistent 
with the agreement mentioned, therefore most water related issuos are 
understood ani (re Kane County Water Conservancy District is 
satisfied with the direction of the plan. 


We are, however, very concerned with the proposed wild and scen‘ 
river select.ons. It is inconsistent with the Wild and Scenic ivers 
Act to propose inclusion of rivers or river beds which have hd such 
modifications and which are as exposed to visitors and vehiclk 
traffic as are some stretches of the Virgin River and its 
tributaries. This i9 particularly true inside the park in the main 
part of the canyon. 


Specifically, the North Fork of the Virgin River below the Temple of 


Sinawava has been channelized along much of the banks by gabian 
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1, ‘To be eligible for designation, a river must be free-flowing and contain at 
least one outstandingly remarkable value, Free-flowing should not be con- 
fused with naturally flowing (i.c., flowing without any man-made manipu- 
lation). The existence of low dams, diversions, or other minor structures 
does not necessarily render a river segment non-cligible, provided that 
the river remains generally natural and riverine in appearance, The 
degree of shoreline development or accessibility is not a factor in deter- 
mining whether a river segment is cligible for inclusion in the national 
system, although it would affect the classification proposed for the seg- 
ment, 


Modification of the Clear Creek channel and bridge crossings do not 
affect the waterways cligibility as a recreational river, The classification 
for Pine Creek has been revised to recreational, downstream from where 
Pine Creek intersects the lowest switchback (below the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway tunnel), to the confluence of the North Fork of the Virgin River. 
This revision was made due to the fact that this segment of the creck has 
two bridge crossings and the road parallels the creek. 
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baskets and earthen levees, it in paralleled by a highway, it has 
several parking lote, bridges, a diversion, and man made rock walls 
and ciperap. The plan itself identifies this segment of the Virgin 
River as having had major modifications for the protection of the 
road and visitor facilities, and yet it ia stil) proposed for 
Classification as a recreational river segment. 


The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act states that a river worthy of 
inclusion into the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System would be, 
“existing or flowing in a natural condition without impoundment, 
diversion, straightening, rip-rapping, or other modification of the 
waterway” (section 16(b) WSR Act). The North Fork of the Virgin 
River below the “Temple”, as stated earlier, has had more major 
modifications than any stream segment in the park (and many other 
places). It is not consistent with the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act to 
suggest that this particular segment be included in the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System. 


Pine Creek and Clear Creek, tributaries of the North Fork of Virgin 
River are also segments which have been modified, and are now 
proposed by in the draft pian as worthy of inclusion into the Wild 
and @penis fivers Systeme @ - Ge ee Oe ° 


Pine Creek, proposed as 4 Wild River, is crossed by two bridges and 
has a highway adjacent to it. A Wild River normally is free of 
impoundments, gonerally inaccessible except by trail, has essentially 
primitive watersheds or shorelines, and unpolluted waters. 


Clear Creek, proposed in the draft plan as a Recreational River, has 
had the channe] modified to protect the adjacent highway, it has rock 
waiis acting as rip-rap, and is crossed by two bridges. 


Certainly the modifications to these waterways have not created an 
eye-sore condition which distracts from the aesthetics, but they have 
been modified. if the Park Service feels some special protection is 
warranted, perhaps protection for cultural or historical sites would 
be more appropriate for the bridges,,walls, goads, trials, and other 
structures than trying to convince congress that the stream beds are 
in a largely natural and free flowing condition. 


The Kane County Water Conservancy District realizes that all of the 
perk and its rivers are very beautiful and that many people come to 
Zion to enjoy recreation in @ naturai setting. However, the people 
do not necessarily come to see the Virgin River, even though the 
river hel form the park. The visitors come to see the lofty, 
rocky peaks with inspiring grandeur together with all the natural 
resources which combine to create Zion's wonderful scenery. 


It would be unwise to include such heavily modified waterways in the 
system because it would create an unnatural ideal for future 
comparison of wild and scenic rivers analysis. The Park Service, as 
@ federal agency must recognize the burden it may place on itself and 
other federal agencies if such modified segments were included in the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers System. States and local water users 
would probably carry the most heavy burden, as river segments 
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practically anywhere would be under fire, even though the rivers hav 
diversions, and major modifications, There must be 4 more 
reaponsible qe to Zion National Park's proposal for suitable 
segmenta for inclusion, 


Thank you again for this opportunity to comment and have input. 
Please see that the Kane County Water Conservancy District remains on 
your mailing list and that we receive notice of any actions 
concerning your management plan, 


Mike Noel, Executive Director 
Kane County Water Conservancy District 


ce US Kepresentative James Hansen 
Utah Representative Tom tlatch 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY  consassion 


197 East Tabernacle + St, George, Utah 84770. 
Telephone: (495) 634-5700 + FAX, (4.35) 694-5759 gest AvanaD 
Gated Bwaerven siate il ue 
ALAN D_ GARDNER 
February 28, 2000 Mhyardnor@watheo slate ut ve 


JAMLS J LARDLLY 
ren Hate win 


Ms Darla Sidles, Park Planning Coordinator 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, Utah 84767-1099 


Dear Ms Sidles 

a@e-.- -- —- & = @ 
Attached you will find comments from the Washington County Commission relative to the Draft 
Management Plan for Zion National Park. We would like to have had more time to study the 

Plan document and become more familiar with it’ However, in the time allowed we have invited a 
number of our staff members and associates to spend time in reviewing the plan and submitting 

their comments to us. 


We have compiled these comments, together with our own, and attached them to this letter of 
transmittal We would hope that they will be given careful consideration by the National Park 
Services, and the planning team, prior to any final draft document being released 

Your acceptance and consideration of these comments is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

pre 1160. Clb? 


Gayle M. Aldred, Chairman 
Washington County Commission 


GMA. jw 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY COMMENTS 
RELATIVE TO THE 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT PLAN / 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 
(VISITOR MANAGEMENT AND RESOURCE PROTECTION PLAN) 


ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 


Submitted By 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, UTAH 


February 2000 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY COMMENTS RELATIVE TO THE 
DRAFT 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT PLAN / 
ENVLRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 
(VISITOR MANAGEMENT AND RESOURCE PROTECTION PLAN) 


ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 


Washington County has completed a review of the Draft General Management Plan and 
Environmental Impact Statement for Zion National Park, located in Washington County, Utah. It 
is obvious that a lot of effort has gone into the plan preparation. While the majority of the Park 
has been managed as a wilderness area since its beginning, the proposed management plan 
apparently has done little to change that practice, except in some areas to make access more 
difficult than was previously encountered by visitors to the Park. 


The following pages contain comments from Washington County relative to the proposed 
Plan for your consideration in adopting a final management plan for the Park: 


l. While the County has maintained a good relationship over the years with the current, and 
past Park Superintendents, and hopes to maintain such a relationship in the future, we are 
somewhat concerned that the planning team, who according to the draft plan, met with such 
agencies as the Springdale Planning Commission, the Springdale Town Council, Several Indian 
tribes, the Five County organization, SUPAC, various “focus groups" whoever that might have 
been, and others, yet no direct contact was ever made by the planning team with the Washington 
County Planning Department, Planning Commission, or County Commission to discuss the plan 
as it proceeded through the planning process. 


Washington County surrounds the Park on three sides. Was any consideration given to 
future growth or development in Washington County as it might affect the Park, except for the 
impacts on the Town of Springdale? Did the planning team ever review any of the goals, policies, 
or guidelines of the Washington County General Plan? Or, did they ever obtain a copy prior to 
the completion of the draft document? 


The lack of coordination and involvement between Washington County, the one entity 
most directly affected by the management plan, and the planning team, is of considerable concern 
to the County We were apparently given the same opportunity for involvement as a citizen living 
in, say, New York City. Even though the plan states several times that coordination was done 
with local governments by the planning team, we are concerned as to who “local governments” 
mean inasmuch as Washington County was left out as far as any direct consultation by the 
planning team was concerned. 


2. While we have several specific comments relative to the Plan, the most obvious comment 
relates to the overall negative tone of the plan. What comes across to one reading the plan is a 
feeling that Zion Park would be a great place, if only we could figure out how to keep people out 
of it. Mankind is written into the plan as the enerny, and the effort of the plan is directed toward 


Washington County 


During the preparation of the plan, we relied quite heavily on the series 
of newsletters to provide detailed information about the plan and to seck 
input. Numerous updates were held with a variety of organizations includ- 
ing Southwest Utah Planning Authorities Council (SUPAC) and the Five 
County Association of Governments, both groups having a Washington 
County Commissioner attending. The superintendent also met with the 
Washington County Planning Commission and with Commissioners 
Eardley and Gardner to discuss the plan near the end of the public review 
process, 


We have reviewed the County General Plan and hayg discussed the provi- 
sions pertaining to the park with Planning Directorfohn Willie. The 
County General Plan notes that it is important that there continue to be 
close coordination between the federal and state agencies and 

Washington County officials in order to protect much of the character 
and culture and the economic base of the county that has made it an 
attractive place to live and do business. We certainly agree with that state- 
ment and will commit to improving our cooperative efforts. 


See response 4 to Kane County Commission and “Clarification of 
Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 10. 
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how to keep people out of most of the park, or how to best minimize their entrance into it. 


It is interesting to note that the Park was created in 1909, and that "white man pioneers” 
inhabited the area for forty to fifty years prior to that date. The Park contains 148,016 acres of 
land of which 113,659 acres, or 76.78 percent of the total park area is being proposed for 
classification as "Pristine." This would seem to indicate that man is not quite as destructive 
toward nature as the plan would imply, having been in the area for nearly 150 years, and still 
having nearly 80% of the Park area as pristine. Therefore, is it really necessary to restrict the use 
of the park as significantly as is being proposed? If it has remained in a pristine condition for 150 
vears, how can it be expected to be so greatly degraded in the next fifteen to twenty years, the 
yond of the plan? 


hae y * ie required to protect the environment, but it is also there to provide a variety of 
opportunities for the. _ “™ent and enlightenment of the public. (Quote from page 7) All, 
except for 3,175 acres (2%), - ™ rk is proposed for wilderness, which allows access only to 
those able to hike, climb, backpack, or in some instances, ride horses and, ali of which constitutes 
a very small percentage of the total visitation to the Park. In addition, much of the two percent is 
found in roadways. Is it any wonder that the small area remaining for the use of the vast majority 
of the public could expect to see a minor degree of degradation” It would seem that the solution 
to over crowding in the Zion Canyon area around the Lodge is to provide for more visitor 
experiences in other areas of the Park where those who are not able to hike or backpack, may also 
have the opportunity to enjoy the National Park experience. Is the Park for the benefit of the 
many, or just for the few When people travel around the world to see Zion National Park, and 
are then restricted to 3,175 acres, including roadways, is that truly visiting Zion? We think not! 


PRIMARY PLANNING ISSUES AND CONCERNS 


1. Increasing Visitor Use - The County would prefer to see increasing visitor facilities and 
access to less used areas of the park as the preferred method of handling increased use as opposed 
to limiting the use of the Park even further. To protect back country wilderness areas, it may 
possibly become necessary to limit the number of groups in an area at any one time. This would 
be preferable to limiting the size of groups through an arbitrary size limit. Group sizes vary and it 
is difficult to tell some of a group, "Sorry, only five of you can go" If there needs to be a limit, 
limit the number, not the size 


2. Research and Natural Areas - Research and natural areas may be necessary as a part of 
the Park management. The County would support the 5,168 acres recommended by the proposed 
plan, and the educational use of these areas as well as using them for scientific purposes. The 
County would not support the approximately 40,000 acres suggested by this section. 
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Most of Zion National Park is recommended wilderness, which under 
NPS policies does not provide for development of visitor facilities. We do 
not believe the preferred alternative would affect access to most of the 
park. Indeed, we are trying to maintain access to the park by seeking 
easements across private lands to trailheads. With regard to your con- 
cerns On group size limits, see response 2 to the Kane County 
Commission. 
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j Public use of Parunuweap Canyon - The County would strongly encourage the Park to 
allow the public into the canyon If there need to be restrictions, that is much better than the no 
access that has been in effect Parunuweap Canyon has been a popular venue in the Park for 
decades The use of this area by the public needs to continue 


4 Future of Zion Canyon Lodge - The County strongly supports the proposed action 
relative to the Zion Canyon Lodge in maintaining the lodge and making it available for public use 


5, Wiki aad Scenic River ~ If we recall correctly, a memorandum of 
understanding was signed by all of the Federal Agencies involved in the Southern Utah Planning 
Council, in which it was agreed that no wild and scenic river recommendations or designations 
would be made on a “local” level, but rather, that any study iat would be done was to be done on 
a regional basis Even though there were representatives of the BLM and Forest Service involved 
in the current designation, this would not appear to be in harmony with the MOU that was signed 
some time ago 


6 Management of the North Fork of the Virgin River» The County would urge extreme 
caution 1 any changes proposed for the fiver segment through the Zion Canyon area In its 
current condition, floods have not been uncommon The Councy would hate to see the channel 
changed in any fashion that would cause damage to the area around the lodge, giving mae to a 
demand that the lodge be removed because of danger of flooding 


With most of the Park being place in wilderness, and such a small area proposed as an areal 
where the public can actually come and see part uf Zion, small part that it is, it would seem that 
safety would be more unportant than naturalizing this last remaining area where over two million 
people are expected to come each year to experience Zion Protect Zion canyon from flood 
damage 


The proposal to remove the flood control and bank protective structures on 4 5 miles of 
the Virgin River channel in the vicinity of the Zion Lodge could have significant long term costs 
and detrimental effects The Park Service planners would do well |. understand why these 
facilities were found necessary in the first place before they decide to remove them the statement 
on page 147, under conclusions, that the no action alternative would have a moderate to major 
long term adverse effect on the north forks natural river process within the Park is without 
foundation. Many of these facilities were built in the 1920's and 1030's are natural appearing and 
at this time do not have a significant effect upon the natural nver processes The etfect of 
removal of these levies and controlled structures on sediment and destruction of stream bank 
vegetation is grossly understated in the impact section of the plan. 11 1s intersting that the core 
team did not include a hydrolugist, nor did the bibliography refer to any publicaty © whech would 
relate to or give information on this subject 


The National Park Service, the U.S, Forest Service, and the Bureau of 
Land Management developed criteria to be used in addressing the Wild 
and Scenic River inventories within the state of Utah, We participated in 
4 state-sponsored Memorandum of Understanding (MOL) to prepare an 
cligibility assessment of the river systems in the park, This MOU also 
involved the Conservancy Districts for Washington and Kane Counties. 
We followed the provisions of this MOU using an interdisciplinary team 
of subject matter experts acceptable to all parties. We feel we fully com. 
plied with this MOU, 


We share your concerns in using extreme caution in modifying the chan: 
nel of the Virgin River above the Lodge, It is recognized that any effort 
lo restore the channelized reaches of the North Fork of the Virgin River 
will have risks and impacts, most notably to existing vegetation, sediment 
lowding, and fish. However, these impacts would be short term and rela- 
lively minor when compared to the benefits to riparian vegetation, natural 
stream function, and much improved native fish habitat once the channel 
adjusts to the unconfined condition, Although 4.5 miles of river were 
once channelized, the channelization remains effective for only about 2 
miles of river, mostly in the vieinity of the lodge. Levees and other struc: 
tures between the Temple of Sinawava and Grotto Picnic Area have been 
rendered ineffective by the river, The short sections of road armoring that 
remain have provided effective flood protection. Visitor safety will be a 
primary consideration in planning any restoration along the Virgin River. 
For the majority of park facilities, the Zion Canyon Scenic Drive has 
superceded the flood protection function of the levees, because it is now 
consistently higher and broader than the levees. Because most facilities 
are concentrated along the castern edge of the floodplain, they can be 
protected while the river is allowed to use the remainder of the flood- 
plain. 


Impacts of the existing channelization, including no lateral movement of 
the river channel, entrenchment of the channel, an absence of flooding on 
the floodplain (even during the 100-year flood in December 1966), and 
the absence of cottonwood reproduction, would continue under the no 
action alternative. We believe these impacts warrant the finding of a mod- 
crate to major long-term adverse impact. 


The concept of river restoration was developed by the park hydrologist in 
consultation with other hydrologists in the National Park Service and 
other agencies. The specific approaches to river restoration and possible 
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7 Development and uses adjacent to the Park - This issue does not appear to be treated 
particularly well in the proposed alternative One way to achieve desired goals in this area is to 
work more closely with whichever local government has jurisdiction over the area in question 
There will be some additional development near the Kolob Canyons Freeway exit, which should 
have minamal unpact on the Park itself 


Contumed developmen will take place in the Kolob area where there is significant private 
land The greatest impact on the Park from thus area wil likely be that of access to the area 
through the Park which requires road maintenance and improvements to be done on a regular 
basis The lack of water will be a big restraining factor in development in this area, as will the 
various development standards that will be imposed on any developer Communication between 
the Park management and Washington County is umportant, particularly as it unpacts development 
in and around the Kolob reservoir area 


There is no ac of indication that the core team recognized the Kolob 
Terrace road as a Washington County road and provides access not only to the Kolob Terrace 
area of the Park, but also is 4 Wans-mountain link between Washington and Lron Counties Park 
management must acknowledge such uses and not attempt (o restnct through vehicle use on this 
road to areas outside of the Park 


y Climbing and Canyoneering - Climbing and canyoneenng are important activities in the 
Park and should not be eliminated As population and use increases, it may be necessary to apply 
guidelines on these uses and their locations The plan unplies that the Park would like to eliminate 
these uses within the Park The County opposes such an action 


9 River Recreation - According to the report, the north fork has been severely abused in 
the past Evidently, those species have managed to survive this use River recreation on the north 
fork in Zion Canyon is an important use, as mentioned in the report, and one that should not be 
abndged Leave something in the Park that can be seen and enjoyed by people without looking 
through a glass window 


10 ~—- Natural Sounds, Noise, and Air Tours - Because of the wilderness designation on the 
Park, most of the natural sounds in the Park should also be preserved by that same designation. 
In the Canyon the sound of man may well decrease during peak seasons with the use of the shuttle 
system There is going to be noise in this part of the park however, and one should not come to 
Zion Canyon expecting solitude and natural sounds to predominate There are too many people 
in too small of an area for this to happen Spreading the people out into other areas more would 
help the situation. The restrictions proposed to be placed on size and numbers of groups using 
the back country should more than make up wn solitude and quiet for any disturbance that may 
take place in the small front country area 


The County, tour groups, and pnvate pilots must be involved in any planning dealing with 
developing an overflight plan for the Park Air space is very limited now as to where a small 
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impacts will receive extensive evaluation over the next two to three years, 
which will include substantial input from experts in river restoration and 
other affected resources and public input through NEPA compliance. 


We fully agree that we need to continue with our efforts in working with 
local governments having jurisdiction over lands adjacent to the park. We 
have worked closely with those sharing the park's boundary including the 
town of Springdale, the town of Rockville, and adjacent private landown- 
ers, As noted on pages 15-16 of the draft, we will continue to consult and 
coordinate with local governments on developments and land uses adja- 
cent to Zion, including the Kolob area, 


We have worked closely with the county on maintaining our portion of 
the Kolob-Terrace Road and do recognize the importance of that road in 
serving the Kolob reservoir area and connecting as part of a larger road 
system to the north, We have noted in the final plar, in tie “Affected 
Environment” section that the Kolob-Terrace Road outside of the park is 
a Washington County road and that it is a link between Washington and 
Iron Counties. There are no actions in any of the alternatives being con- 
sidered that would restrict vehicle use on this road to arcas outside the 
park. 


We recognize that climbing and canyoncering are well established and 
traditional park uses and we have no intent of climinating these activities. 
As mentioned in the draft plan, we will be preparing a wilderness man- 
agement plan and carrying capacity studies to better define our manage- 
ment practices for these activities. 


With the recent enactment of Public law 16-181 and its tithe VIII, the 
National Parks Air Tour Management Act of 2000, we are committed to 
preparation of an air tour management plan (ATMP) to address the issue 
of commercial air tours over the park. A public NEPA process will be 
used to prepare the ATMP so there will be ample opportunity to gain 
input from all sectors of the air industry — private as well as commercial. 
We will continue to encourage all aircraft to fly outside the park, especial- 
ly for those flights where the presence of the park was incidental to the 
purpose of the flight. 
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plane may of may not fly in going cross country Further restrictions will only increase the 
problem Mav cian Sar everdigit la the Fash tans bo tapered with Gighs puters ta tho eres ia 
general Local public officials and those most closely affected must be involved in any plannung 
The Park must not prepare a plan in a vacuum 


Most airplanes flying over Zion are doing so for the purpose of geting from point A to 
point B However, wit! the continued expanson of wilderness study areas, national monuments, 


the environmental community in the great desire for “solitude”, is to eventually eliminate air Wavel 
completely 


1! Guide Services - The County has no strong opinion relative to outside guide services in 
the Park If such services would be in the interest of economy of time and manpower within the 
Park, perhaps such an arrangement could be considered There are many residents around the 

Park area that are very famuliar with the history of the Park and its other attractions They could 
be useful in helping to manage the many Park visitors if a plan for their participation was carefully 
prepared Do not categorically eliminate offers for private guide service without a careful study 


section discusses all of the uses of man that contribute to reduced alr 


12 Ale Quality - This 
quality in the park For some reason, all discussions of air quality relate only to man made 


pollutants The greatest single pollutant to air quality in the entire basin has nothing to do with 
mans impact on the environment Wind and the dust that is created by the wind is far and away 
the single most offense to air quality in the entire region The wind blows in this country 
regularty, particularly dunng the spring and summer months, and reduced visibility because of it 1s 
a regular occurrence If you can determine how to control the elenvents of nature, the man made 
pollutants will be mostly negligible to air quality in and around the Park The days when Mt 
Trumbull cannot be seen from Lava Point are the days when the wind is blowing on the desert and 
the view 1s obscured by dust 


13 Water Quantity and Quality - In view of the Park Service statement of its intent to 


fully comply with the 1996 water nights settlement, it 1s difficult to interpret the meaning of the 
a ee eS ee “that a 
on inc © 49, th 


is made thet the National Park Service would study water pply anc 
including procurement of treated water from Springdale, ond constrastion of 0 tow water 
treatment plant inside the Park It should be understood that the water that the water night 
settlement did not contemplate the Park Service moving water nghts outside of the Park winch 
would be necessary under this proposal 


It was gratifying to note the acknowledgment of the 1996 Zion National Park Water 
Rights Settlement Agreement, and that the National Park Service intends to fully comply with this 
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We agree that wind and dust create degraded visibility and air quality in 
and around the park and have revised the text accordingly in the final 
plan, The plan, however, addresses the Park Service's responsibilities 
under the Clean Air Act to maintain the park's class I air quality status by 
minimizing the effects of in-park pollution sources, as well as providing 
input as part of the EPA permitting process to reduce harmful emissions 
from sources near Zion National Park, 


_ We have deleted water rights from the discussion on page 14 of the draft 


document, However, all water rights issues affecting the park could not be 
addressed by the 1996 Water Rights Settlement Agreement, Examples 
include the possible acquisition or transfer of water rights should inhold- 
ings within the park be acquired or our administration of privately owned 
rights within the park. 


The statement regarding building a new treatment plant inside the park 
has been deleted from the preferred alternative in the final plan. Any 
proposals for buying water from an expanded treatment plant in 
Springdale would be reviewed for technical and economic feasibility and 
would also have to conform to any requirements defined by the state 
engineer concerning possible changes in points of diversion or other relat- 
cd water rights matters. One of the alternatives for the park's potable 
water supply that would be considered involves moving water rights from 
the current spring diversions to diversions of the same amount of water 
from the Virgin River, then treating that water at a facility in the Town of 
Springdale, Though the point of diversion for appropriated water rights 
held by the park would have to be moved in order to accomplish this, 
both the point of diversion and place of use would remain within the 
park. Any such change would be accomplished through established proce- 
dures. Diversion from the Virgin River would probably occur at an exist- 
ing diversion dam currently shared by the park, town of Springdale, and 
Springdale Consolidated Irrigation Company. 
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settlement agreement Also that the NPS acknowledges Utah State authority to control 
appropriative rights within the Virgin River drainage 


14 Night Sky - Because of the height of the patriarchs of Zion, the amount of light that 
the Canyon from outside the Park should remain negligible In the wilderness areas, is 

would be difficult to see any significant light from surrounding arcas The night sky should 

remain a high quality without any significant requirements either within or outside the Park 


15. Cultural Resources [he County has no additional comments. 


PARK POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


1, The County supports the strategy of the Park to "Continue to establish and foster 
partnerships with public and private organizations to achieve the purposes and mission of the 
Park----» would keep landowners, land managers, local governments, and the public informed----- 
~ew work closely with local, State, and Federal agencies -----they would also pursue cooperative 
regional planning whenever possible to integrate the Park into issues of regional concern.” 


The County is not without the Park, nor the Park without the County Coordination and 
cooperation between these entities, and the local people is most important to the success of the 
Park Management Plan. If local residents feel that they are a participant and have “ownership” in 
what is decided, they will become the most avid supporters of what happens in the Park On the 
other hand, if they feel ignored and left out, they will feel no obligation to support Park 
management practices, to the detriment of the entire region Local people and officials must be 
kept informed and involved 
2 Natural Resources - The County has no additional comments 
3 Air Quality - [s discussed in #1 | of the previous section 
4 Night Sky - Is discussed in #13 of the previous section 
5 Water Quantity and Quality - This is discussed under # | 3 of the previous section. 

6 Natural Sounds - {s diccussed in #10 of the previous section 


7 Cultural Resources - The County supports the policy and has no further comment 


13, We are working currently on a major land exchange with private inholders 


8 Land Protection - The County supports the Park policy It would appear however, that 
there has been little effort over the years to actually acquire the inholdings inside the Park The 
BL.M, for example, makes a rigorous effort to eliminate inholdings in sensitive areas on BLM land 
and reyularly will assist in trading these lands to other locations The same private holdings that 
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and the BLM, We have consulted with other inholders concerning acqui- 
sition but the appraisals we obtained have not met with their desires, Our 
policy of land acquisition involves a willing seller-willing buyer approach 
so the financial arrangements have to be satisfactory to the landowner or 
we cannot make a purchase, We have found the exchange process to be 
the most satisfactory approach and one that provides the most benefits 
for the landowner, 


The Five County Association of Governments encouraged us to provide a 
copy of our Land Protection Plan to the County Recorder's Office for 
their use in administration of privately owned lands within the park, We 
will ensure a cupy gets to their office. 
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were in the Park thirty or forty years ago are still in the Park, It would seem that the Park expects 
the landowners to simply donate the land to the Park, if not in fee title, at least in providing no use 
of the land. 


Most of the private land inside the Park cannot be developed because of lack of a culinary 
water supply which is necessary for any development to take place. For this reason alone, little 
actual development inside the Park of private lands is expected. The County would encourage a 
more active effort on the part of the Park to eliminate private land from within the Park. 


9. Visitor Use and Experience - The County has no additional comment beyond the 
comments states elsewhere. 


10. _—- Visitor Information and Education - The County has no further comment beyond the 
stated Park policy 


1) Levels and Types of Park Development - Obviously the County would prefer to see a 
higher level of development and visitor participation in Zion Park. This would be harmony with 
the multiple use position of the County relative to public land. Realizing however, that the Park 
has essentially been managed as wilderness since its existence, we do not expect to see much 
change in the present policies relative to development That development be maintained at least at 
the current level is important in order to give the masses who come to see the Park the 
opportunity of an in-Park experience as much as possible 


12. Utilities and Communicatioa Facilities - The County has no additional comments. 
13. Sustainability - The County has no further comments 


THE PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE 


| Usage - “Unless otherwise stated, all existing uses and facilities would continue to occur 
wn the Park under all of the alternatives." The County supports this statement from page 34 of the 
preferred alternative section of the report, but it would appear that it would be necessary for the 
Park Service to adopt the "no action" alternative in order for this to happen 


2 Zone Allocation and Related Actions - The County would desire to see more 

development through the Park, not less. The County is concerned that as many people and users 
as possible have access to as much of the Park as possible. Do not lock out hikers, backpackers, 
rock climbers, horseback nders, and where roads are accessibie, the common man Make access 
to all zones in the Park available under some conditions. Do not make any area of the Park as an 


area where only Park personnel may go 


It is also important that those living near the Park in such areas as Springdale, Rockville, 
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15, 


The statement you are referring to was intended to clearly state that the 
Park Service would not be changing most of the existing uses and facilities 
in the park, It does not mean that all existing facilities and uses would 
continue in all of the alternatives, nor that the no-action alternative would 
need to be adopted, Under the preferred alternative most existing facili- 
tics and uses would continue as they are, Exceptions to this statement 
(c.g., removal of the Firepit Knoll residence) are noted in the alternative. 


We are not proposing any changes in local residents ability to drive 
through the park. See the “Clarifications of Commonly Raised Public 
Concerns,” concern 1. 
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Virgin, Orderville, Glendale, and Mt. Carmel, have access through the Park as ueeded on a 
regular basis. It would be a significant imposition on those people if they needed to travel by way 
of Cedar Mountain or Pipe Springs to get from one side to the other. Keep their needs in mind. 


The treatment of horseback riding is especially troublesome. No evidence is cited 
suggesting that horses in the Park have resulted in resource damage, or even have offended the 
sensibilities of the wilderness enthusiasts for whom the primitive and pristine zones are apparently 
reserved, Nevertheless, for horse parties in the primitive zone, the total number of people and 
horses combined would not exceed sight and no horses would be allowed in 83% of the Park to 
be zoned “pristine.” No recognition is given to the fact that large portions of the pristine zone 
have traditionally been used by horseback riders. Thus, this element of the Plan would have 
significant impact on a particular group of users. Indeed, there is no basis to suggest why the 
Park has selected hikers over horseback riders as the preferred visitor to the pristine areas. 


3. Proposed Boundary Adjustments & Easements - The County does not oppose the 
addition of the identified parcels of BLM lands as a part of the National Park. They will remain in 
their current condition whether Park property, BLM wilderness areas, or no designation at all. 
The size and remoteness will not change in any event. 


The County would not normally support including a part of the Park inside a City limit. 
However, in the case of the Watchman WSA, the County is already on record as suggesting that 
this land should be part of the Park. 

Where the Park can work with adjacent property owners for easements for access or 
conservation, these may be done with the rights of the private property owner kept foremost in 
mind, They are not mandatory, but should be by consent only. 


4 Implementation - The County has no further comments. 


IMPACTS OF THE PROPOSED ACTION 


| _ Land Protection - Those individuals owning private land within the National Park will be. 
bound by all existing land use ordinances in Washington County. This would not however, 
preclude some type of development that may not be in complete harmony with the management 
intent of the Park. The most desirable solution would be to work toward either land exchanges, 
or simple fee purchase of the land at appraised value. A conservation easement, for all intents and} 
purposes, would be the same as deeding the land to the Park free gratis, and would likely not be 
acceptable to property owners. Most are not likely to make donations 


2. _- Visitor Use and Experience - The “vast majority” or Park visitors may or may not be 
satisfied with the facilities and services that they are able to access. The vast majority of Park 
visitors are not in a position to hike, climb, backpack, or ride horseback Therefore, they have no 


16. The plaln recognizes that saddle stock use is a traditional activity and 
allows saddle stock use to continue to be permitted on designated trails 
and areas at designated times, The large majority of horse use occurs on 
designated trails and we do not propose to change this. 


We have changed the group size limits in the final plan. The existing 
groups size limit of six people and six saddle stock would continue as an 
interim limit in the primitive zone. With regard to hoseback use of the 


pristine zone, we disagree that large portions of this area have traditiona!- 


ly been used by horseback riders. Most of the pristine zones consist of 
rugged, steep areas that do not lend themselves to safe horseback riding. 
See also the “Clarification of Commonly Raised Concerns,” concern 11, 
response 2 to Representative Harper, and the responses to the 
Backcountry Horsemen of Utah. 


17, See response 13. 


18. See response 3, response 1 to Representative Harper, response 4 to Kane 
County Commission, and “Clarifications of Commonly Raised Public 
Concerns,” concern 10. 
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chonce ul to be satafied with (he two percent of Uve Park that (hey are allowed to vim 
Hopetuily they do practer proper cilnenship while they are there Most visitors will support 
_ MRaRABEMeN Bclions (hat are aimed at protecting ihe resource 


The (ounty supports the ‘ranapariahon concept (o he used during h@h vietor penods 
Viertor satefaction with Une stutive system will be of meres to the County and would aporecute 
berg advised of (he succes of (he program during (hu vear 


) Vetter Informatics, Orentation, Interpretation, sad Lavironmental Education — 
No additonal comments The (County supports the proposed action 


4 Management of the Proposed W itdermess Area While (he ( county does nol muppor 
the widerness dewgnation of ower A of the Park 1 1s recograred that the Park has heen 
managed as wilderness for many decades and (hai (hes is not itkely to change If the private in 
holdings are acquired Sy the Park. they Obviowsiy. will De included as wilderness Un ihe otner 
Nand as long as they are retamned under prwate Ownerswp they will not be classed as wilderness 
hy the County and will be subject to @usting land use ordinances 


=ssf 


‘ Levets aed Types of Park Development 
any agpwhicant expanmon o! facies to serve the public [1 ¢ poasible to provide Nandicapped 
acotes to fecutes withun /,0n Canyon. the question is, how does uve Park plan to prowde 
_ MaNdoapped access to any of the hack country expenences’ 


It would appear that the Park has no plan for 


; 


' 
' 


“ LU tite: aed ( ommenications Factines ~ The only addirona commen to ths & nect 
us the protien of alectnos! transtemon lines Should it be necessary fo re-route the electrical 
Wranaresmon line serving the Park. Springdaie and Rockville there 1 a proposed widernens arra 
(Canaan Mountain) abutting the Part on the south Thus wilderness . ca extends well into the 
State of Anzona Washington ( ounty has artempted unsuccessfully «> far to marta a possible 
viluty comndor along the south ade of the Park Setwoen the Park anc (he wilderness area w thal a 
tranamiemon une could he constructed in (hes area. out of the Park should @ become necessary to 
do so in the future 


7 Sustamabidaty =~ )* | ounty Sat 9 addrvonal comments or "his subvect 


OTHER COMMENTS AND CONSIDERA TIONS 

Washington County apprecietes the opporturwty to comment on the Draft Managenent 
Plan for Zion Navona. Park Zion Navona Pask 6 an important part of this County in 
rewewrng the Plan there are several thangs that stand out as areas of concern Things weh as 


It & umportamt that the NPS continue to mammain the current level of public facuttes 
withan the Park To be able to come to Zion and ay im the Park either at a camping ote or wm the 


% 
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1% The Park Service recognizes its legal obligation to make available oppor: 
tunities for people with disabilities in all of our programs and activities, 
including the Opportunity to participate in wilderness experiences 
Visitors with disabilities are not prohibited from accessing the park's 
backcountry Opportunities for access by disabled visitors may be provid: 
ed ato the recommended wilderness area provided that any facilities oF 


Modileations of the conditions of the lands do not change the fundamen- 


tal nature of the wilderness experience of Cause undue financial burden 
on the agency 
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COMMENTS RESPONSES 

lodge, 18 very important to visitors While encouraging facilives to develop in adjacent 20, We agree that it is extremely important to communicate with our neigh: 

communities is also important, there is something special about having facilities within the Park bors on a regular basis and have routinely involved local groups and indi- 
viduals in park management practices, For example, we hosted an infor- 

2 __ To residents of edjacant communition identified clegwhere in thee comments, ile very mation/educational meeting concerning prescribed fire and invited local 

important to ther to be able to travel through the Park in commuting between parts of Kane 

County and Washington County Access, though slow at peak seasons, must be maintained residents from communities in the Zion Canyon area to review what was 4 
happening when we conducted a burn in the Lee Valley area. We have 

} Consider the number of groups in back country areas rather than arbitvary numbers This met with businesses like the Clear Creek Ranch and the Zion Ponderosa 

change in oe G0 4 long way toward solving many of the complaints that we have heard Ranch along the eastern boundary to coordinate visitor use and develop 

rane te neighborly working arrangements. We meet periodically with the Blue 

20 [4 Make an extra effort to communicate with the néighbors living outside of the Park, Springs Homeowners Association adjacent to the Lava Point area, and we 

including public officials, residents, and user groups | istening to these groups and individuals is maintain contact with the Zican development at the cast entrance, advis- 

critical to the success of the planning process Those persons and public ontities near the Park ing on visitor use and potential development of their facilities including 

feel a form of ownership with the Park It is important to them and (o their communities their campgrounds. 


Individuals living in Washington County should be listened to and included in the planning 
process Once they buy into what the Park is trying to accomplish, they will become the strongest 


supporters Leaving local persons and groups out of the discussion process will only alienate We also agree that cooperation among all parties is c°sential for the suc- 

them and cause a lack of support of Park policies and objectives Including them will have the cess of this plan, We have been listening to user groups, local communi- 

opposte effect of making them pari of the team that is responsible for protecting and maintaining ties, and individuals as a part of this planning process. For example, we 

the values found there have met with local user groups such as climbers, kayakers, and horse rid- 
, | ) ers, to address their concerns as park users. We also have made changes 

R close Re oS —— pm fun few “+ willing to _- a in the final plan to respond to many of the comments we heard. 
decisions, and to support them, if they are part of the process, even though they may not 
individually agree with everything in the Plan, they will understand the need for it and support it As noted on pages 15-16 of the draft plan, the park staff will continue to 
work with park neighbors in the future to address issues and concerns. We 

for me ny ot + 2 t enamine sy Herder aay will also seek input of local people and groups as we develop the future 

the discussions over that penod of time, it 1s safe to say that most local residents have bought into implementation plans (¢.g., the wilderness management plan and river 

the system and support its use because they have come to understand the need, even though many management plan), which will determine how the desired conditions in 

may still rather be able to drive their own car into the canyon at any time of the year The same the General Management Plan will be achieved. 


can happen with other proposed changes and restrictions, if those who are most affected know 
and understand the reasons That more of this type of effort was not made by the planning team 


is perhaps the greatest shortcoming of the plan [1 1s stil! not too late to make local groups, 21. We believe the zoning schemes in the alternatives are consistent with the 
individuals, and public officials part of the Zion Park team to make Zion National Park the very purposes of the park and NPS policy. The zones identify desired condi- 
best place that it can be over the next twenty year period of this plan tions, which in turn may or may not require restrictions in visitor use. One 


= of the purposes of the park : «0 provide a variety of opportunities and a 
21 a Penny tee ,— ~ miata, Aa oan + : = clearly on ees ~~ the range of experiences, froi.. sol'tude to high use..." The pristine zone is at 
Park's purposes, significance or mission goals, they algo not called tor to preserve wilderness one end of this spectrum. This zone also is consistent with the definition 
characteristics, nor are they sought by the majority o: Park visitors of wilderness in the Wilderness Act, which states: that these areas retain 


their “primeval character and influence” and have “outstanding opportu- 
nities for solitude.” See also the “Clarifications of Commonly Raised 

10 Public Concerns,” concerns 6 and 10, and response 4 to the Kane County 
Commission. 
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The restrictions are not called for by the Park's purposes, significance or mission goals 
“All of the alternatives and management prescriptions in this Plan should be and are consistent 
with and support the Park's purposes, significance and mission goals.” p.7. These goals include 
ensuring that “visitor impacts do not impair resources” and that the resources are maintained “at 
healthy and viable levels consistent with natural processes " /d The purposes, significance 
statements, and mission goals were based on the Park's “onabling legislation, legislative history, 
agency management policies, and the knowledge and insight of the Park staff" /d 


Since over 90% of the Park is legislatively proposed for wilderness designation, and 
according to NPS policy, must be managed as if were established wilderness, it is clear that the 
pristine zone exceeds this requirement. It is not clear that the restrictions on group size in the 
primitive zone is necessary (0 manage for wilderness characteristics 


It is interesting to note that the plan asserts that management for wilderness “carnes 
certain expectations for visitors, such as the opportunity to expenence solitude and quiet But 
these opportunities cannot always be met in some areas of the back country due to the behavior 
and number of other visitors" p.9 The “behavior” of “other visitors” that interfaces with the 
expectations of solitude and quiet of "visitors" is not specified, nor is the frequency of this 
behavior noted In fact, the frequency of occurrence of this ‘non-wilderness” behavior in the 
wilderness is probably not known, given the lirnited data available (see below) 


Furthermore, “the majority of visitors do not participate in back country camping, 
canyoneering, horseback riding "P 118 "Most visitors do not stay overnight in the Park and 
do not enter the Zion back country." P. 121. Given that "[t}he 1992 visitor survey found that 
3% of Park visitors went to Lva Point" (P121,) which is accessible by road, it is clear that a much 
smaller percentage visited the Park's wilderness by foot Indeed, “([c) ompared to the amount of 
recreational visits (2,445,534 in 1997), it is readily apparent that overnight use of the Park 
(272,492 overnight stays in 1997), accounted for only a small poruon of the Park's recreational 
use" P 122 the vast majority of these overnight stays occurred in the campgrounds 
and the lodge, not in the back country. Based upon the |997 data found in Table 10 (P. 124), 
looking at the busiest month for back country camping (4,356 in October) and assuming all of 
those visitors stayed one night in the 94% of the park zoned primitive or pristine, they would 
have almost 32 acres in which to find solitude and silence However, undoubtedly, most of these 
campers went in groups of two or more and were spread out over the month. It is interesting to 
note that the draft plan discounts the fact that overnight visits to the back country remained 
roughly steady, (or decreased) for 1995 - 1997 There just isn't a basis to conclude that people 
couldn't find solitude and silence even under the current managemem scenarios. 


L9C 


In spite of the limited use by wilderness enthusiasts, the plan appears to be largely focused 
on the concerns that “visitor expectations regarding solitude may not always be met in some areas 
due to the number of other visitors.” P. 121 It is unfathomable how the Park has chosen to give 
the “expectations” of “visitors” precedence over those of “other visitors" P. 121. There is 
no objective articulation for this choice Indeed, who are the “visitors” with “expectations,” and 
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who are the “other visitors?” In fact, the data suggests that, whomever they are, the “visitors,” 
the ones with the “expectations,” are in a small minority: 


"Park staff have received comments indicating that some visitors feel that Zion is 
too crowded in certain areas and at certain times and that it is too difficult to 
experience solitude and quiet. The 1992 visitor found that 37% of visitors felt 
crowded in the Park. The 1994 visitor survey found that although visitors had 
serious concerns about parking and crowding, these concerns had a minimal 

en yt ay ee (ay ny te or Apparently, some people do not 
seem to be bothered by the increased visitation 

P, 119, 


Undoubtedly, most of the visitors surveyed had visited 1.9% of the Park which would not 
be zoned primitive or pristine. Thus, the logical conclusion from the data, as presented in the 
Draft Plan, is that there is no need to severely restrict access to the 83% of the Park. 


What is clear is that different visitors to wilderness behave in different ways and expect 
different experiences, and the Park has arbitrarily selected “some visitors" wilderness experience 
as the desirable one to manage for. 


It is also clear that the Park simply does not have reliable data to support the severe 
restriction of use in 83% of the Park The Draft Plan notes that: 


The following are the highest ViP social data needs for 
the park. 

. accurate counts of the number of visitors (and groups of 
visitors) who are currently using specific areas in Zion's 
proposed wilderness. 

‘ the characteristics of visitors found at various sites in 
Zion's proposed wilderness ........ 

P. 67. 


Information on visitor activities and experiences was derived from "staff observations" and 
from two visitor surveys, whose results may not be truly indicative of visitor activities and 
experiences.” P. 118. (box), also p. 124 ("A scientifically valid and reliable visitor profile is not 
currently available for ion.") Presumably, the “staff ol servations” formed the basis for the 
selection of the desirable “visitor expectations” discussed above, since the unreliable data could 
not provide this basis The planning proscriptions were also based upon assumptions of increased 
visitation that were admitted to be “subject to a high probability of error because the method used 
is simplistic, relative little data are available, and there is no cause and effect relationship between 
past use and future use." Pp. 125-126. Thus, the selection of use restrictions not called for to 
protect Park resources and not called for to meet expectations of the large majority of Park 
visitors is clearly arbitrary. 
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hurthermore ‘he restriction of horses has heen decided upon before anaivens was done 
'\s Dart of (he wiiderness management plan. (he we of horses (9 ton would be analveed "68 


2 acme a ee ee ee ee es 


Whale may very well be (ue that some additional restnctons are necessary (0 protect 
Park r@sourees and that some areas of the Park should be managed tor (hose who have emphatic 
“epectations of whtude and wience the ines drawn in ths Draft Plan do net meet muster 


i ye language of (he Plan raises concerns that the Nabonal Park Service wil! seek to 
LONEFOL AcHONS On Private property [he Plan recoamzes that there are | 49) acres of private 
soldings in the Kolo Terrace area, on the west ade ofthe Park =P ° it expresses concerns that 
pitvate developments and managemem practices could affect the sence views from the Park. the 
wait sky the amiment sound levels, opportunmes for solitude soul eromon, the compomtion of 
native plan and amumai communities. and widiite muaranon haptat corndory | hev can also 
estrict or close off vitor and stall sccess 'o parts of the Park © P 

“hus. 'plark managers would wek agreements with iandowners to encourage then ands 
'o he Managed in 4 Manner compatidie with Park ourposes = Park calf would also seek wavs to 
cvrowvide (and owners with (echnical and Management assistance () address issues 0! Mutual 
nterest =’ (6) Ths lanetuage of voluntary cooperation. standing aiong, mught oot o¢ alarmung 
fut the Pap aiso states that “"%e Z.0n Nenonai Park Land Proteenen Plan” | NPS '98)) dennfies 
enonties anc stratewes for rccumne Park inmoldings =e ands orotechon plan states ‘hat ‘the 
Sationa, Park Service will So! seek (9 aequirte any interest in orn vate ands wiih? (he consent «| 
the owner ay (ong as (ese (ames are devoted «o compatibie use =P 4 IR Oy language 
anes ‘he umpc ‘hreal that ft cnvate property owners do nor bow to National Park onontes 
VPS will eek fo acuire nterests on ‘hes orenerty ‘hrough confiseatery means 


v an “otes hat | wound wee! rovide Quidance TANAGNY 4) WOrse sources | 


ne Park uni externa: source: 

While it ss aporopnate (bat onvate veticular Access (oO 9 -Noldines Continue Of ousting 
oads. | somewhat troupirre (oO cote that NPS thinks such access Cecurs ‘frough its cermrasir 
;wtascianam P cA 


a eames ose a wee we « - - oe men eee ee eo -. ee cee cee me ee: sae e eee ee | ee os ee ee 


ve Parks concern wrrh (and ue upstream of ‘he Park insotar as ¢ “may affect the weater 
sermetry sediment oad in (he North ane (ad Forks’ ould remain Cooperative net coercive 


A 


- ae ee 


feaima with impacts ©. "he cronpesed action. if 4 \ntefesting (o ootfe that the cost >! 
poguifing easements are dot dentihea ¢ * 
‘ < also interesting > cete that those who fad direct umput into the Plan. were eet tray | 
vterausctmimary on backround a8 sugmested v1 2 ia " the mempers 0° 
the core tearm. the ma@onty were oloernts environmental screntists and or .andscape arctutects 


\ nder the Organi Act the National Park Service is required to protect 
ind preserve unimparied the resources and values of Zion National Park 
Lander NPS policy the l’ark Service makes every reasonable ettort to 
reach an agreement to acquire inholdings trom willing sellers 
Condemnation is wenerally considered only as a last resort In the case of 
Zion, we do not toresee the need to acquire interests through this means 

we would seek cooperation with landowners to contorm to the compat 
inte uses as deseribed in the “Land Protection Plan 
that condemnation is sometimes necessary to prevent damage ima 
ment, or unacceptable threats to park resources 


Bul we recon 


We have modified the text to indicate samply that private vehicles would 


ontinue to be able to access inholdings on existing roads 


Lots tor casements were not identified because appraisals have not bee! 
easements This ts a detailed task, which | 
sevond the scope of the planning process tor this Grenerad Management 
of the draft. the leagstative proposal and 
KWeOmMpanving support materials that are submutted to Congress wall 
‘stimates of the costs of acquiring the casements 


made on the values of the 


Man As noted or page 64 


neluck 


We bebeve the planning team had sutfhoent backwrounds to meet th 


Hackwrounds of the core phinning tean 
administration inte: 


ma landscape architectur 


nierdsciplinan rcguirement The 
natural resources, par 


usINness administration 


ncluded socmecconomics 
planniny 
The planning team alse 


Nretation 
md technica 


ONSUILANnts 


interpreter 


drew upon a number ot 


ncluding Nvdrologists, botanists ultural resoure 
park Muntenance stat, co 


uldoor recreation planners (se 


‘ner 
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There were also administrators, a civil engineer, and a geologist. One person had a Ph.D. in 
"resource economics." Other fields in the social sciences simply were not represented. 


5 It is unclear whether sufficient consideration has been given to the potential impacts, 
including costs of the proposed North Fork changes. The extend of impacts in connection with 
flood events, including, but not limited to, threats to the road and trails, cost of armoring of the 
road grade and trails, relocation of some water and sewer pipelines and potential loss of the 
footbridges for the Grotto and Emerald Pools trails do not appear to have been carefully analyzed. 
P, 158, 


10,‘ The Plan also offers apparently gratuitous comments suggesting negative impacts of roads 
and grazing, without providing any basis. For example, the document suggests that the sediment 
transport of the North Fork of the Virgin River may be enhanced by road building and grazing on 
the watershed, P. 112. No basis is given for these allegations (indeed, there is no evidence in the 
plan to suggest that any road building has gone on in the watershed). Given the amount of natural 
sediment transported, it is unlikely that any meaningful component from road building or grazing 
could be measured. It is also interesting to note that, while mitigation is suggested to take care of 
impacts of actions the park service proposes to take, mitigation is not mentioned in connection 
with road building or grazing. Thus, for example, for Park projects, "[c}construction impacts 
would be temporary and mitigated by placing silt fencing, retaining and replacing topsoil, re- 
vegetating areas, selectively project work, or applying other site-specific measures that would 
reduce runoff from construction sites." P.157. 


11. It is interesting to note that, while the proposed shuttle system was given a “finding of no 
significant impact," the draft plan admits that "the way visitors experience Zion Canyon will 
change dramatically when the shuttles start operating." P 119 A survey of NEPA documents 
would undoubtedly reveal that where the agency favors an action, a FONSI is more likely to be 
the end product of NEPA review 


12. The restrictions called for in the preferred alternative and alternatives A and B are not in 
keeping with the Parks purposes, significance and mission goals. If the following statement is 
true “All of the alternative management prescriptions in this management plan should be and are 
consistent and support the Parks purposes, significance, and goals mission." P. 7 Then only the 
no action alternative should be considered. This alternative is the one most clearly in keeping 
with the Park Service mandate to make the Park available to the public, as well as to protect its 
resources for future generations 


13. The adoption of the wilderness, primitive, and pristine zones envisioned by the preferred | 
alternative would mean that virtually the entire Park would be managed under the provisions of 
the Wilderness Act and in some cases, even more strict requirements That would severely 
restrict the number of people and allowable activities including those Park visitors entitled to a 
Golden Eagle Passport. We believe that such restriction on elderly Americans is not in keeping 
with the law, or the intent of the legislation creating the Park. No meaningful basis is offered for 


14 


26, 


27. 


28. 


Without knowing exactly what actions would be taken to restore the river, 
it is not possible to analyze in detail the potential impacts. For the pur- 
pose of this programmatic environmental impact statement, we believe 
the analysis of potential impacts was sufficient. It is noted on page 52 of 
the draft that a subsequent river management plan will assess in more 
detail alternative approaches to riv_* iestoration. See also response 5. 


The statement that roads and grazing may be adding to sediment loads in 
the Virgin River is made to indicate that sediment loads may not be 
entirely natural. It is primarily based on a history of severely degraded 
range conditions that occurred carly in this century on much of the water- 
shed. This lead to extensive crosion control efforts from 1930 through 
1960 and is documented by Steen (1999) and U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
(1949). Slope failures on the watershed associated with roads crossing the 
Tropic Formation are identified by the U.S. Geological Survey (1993). 
Though it is recognized that considerable improvement in watershed con- 
dition has occurred, current observations find that conditions that might 
be contributing to enhanced sediment loading still exist. These include 
roads along many major and minor streams, road construction to new res- 
idences, and sparse vegetative soil cover. Use of “road building” may 
incorrectly imply an imminent threat from new roads that does not exist. 
This term has been changed in the final document to simply “roads” 
because existing and any new roads are a concern. 


We believe that wilderness and the zones in this plan do not restrict elder- 
ly Americans from using the park’s backcountry. Most of the existing 
trails and routes in the backcountry would remain available to all visitors 
under the preferred alternative. Aside from the limits on group sizes and 
group numbers in different parts of the recommended wilderness, no 
restrictions are being proposed in the plan that would prevent visitors, 
including elderly Americans, from going into the backcountry. See also 
response 4 to the Kane County Commission and “Clarifications of 
Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concerns 6 and 10. 
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distinguishing between lands which are placed into primitive versus pristine zones, the vast 
majority of the Park is placed under restrictions which go above and beyond what is necesssary to 
maintain the lands in a condition suitable for wilderness designation. In our experience, this is an 
unreasonable and unwarranted restriction on the ability of the average American, particularty 
elderly people to visit, enjoy, and benefit from the natural wonders of Zion National Park. 
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Washington County Water Conservancy District 


Water Conservancy Mistrict 1, The intent is to prohibit recreational use of saddle stock in this area, We 


hora Tram BOARD OF OFVEC TONE would work with the adjacent landowner to prevent livestock from tres- 
mene sane - So te a (dah Lemon neem passing in the park, and thus minimize the need for the landowner to ride ; 
—_ Son em ereeer Get Crt into the park, 
ph cosa tome 
Fel wary 24 2000 ea 0. tates 2. Horses have been permitted in this part of the park only on existing trails, 
Fae (h V0e like the West Rim trail above the Main Zion Canyon. Under the pre- 
ree tS 1 ee Me ferred alternative this use would continue to be allowed. See also 
Zion Nabonal Pane “Clarifications of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 11, 
Sprngeate, WT SHOP. 1088 response 2 10 Representative Harper, and responses to the Backcountry 
Dear Ve Sidlos Horsemen of Utah. 
1 fl ey att) ete te pag ep ra 
wit van he an fia re hy al ae ey oy 3. All the connie maps in the draft clearly state that private vehicle 
eee come, Conny eeeeoeettnty tame. eee cbated to cieaen lated: access to inholdings and existing roads would continue unless the inhold- 
cuasionam © eben oe aomes Dogan Gn ane Foneas oe tise demaged "as . ings and associated roads are acquired. See also Washington County 
fe. JM Cattle ano/or sheep may enter the park There 6 simply 90 way for Ihe owner o' the response 23. 
arwnals to locate and move the back out of the pat without using horses 
2 The protbttion of horses from it 6 and other areas of the park which are proposed to be placed 


of IN® OF BLINe 7ONe 18 Bim ply unworkable and Unreasonable '* 0 draft plar diacloses no ‘atona’ 
bass fo” Itve proposed Acton 


5 lar alec concerned about your intended tre... ment of roade which access private property > 

the area Wiwe (he drat plan states tha! ‘Park manages would cortinue to permit private 
verwole access to the nholdings or on .s'ing ‘oads, unless the land and associwted roads were 
eoouired’ (p 24) the maps do rot show any of these roads Thus | it unclear winch roads tne 
plan is refering to The p'an should make ¢ clea’ thal 10 @» sting mad will be closed in ‘he pare 
80 JONG a8 I provides access to any DF vale property 


Thank you for your attevthor to these matiers 
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February 23, 2000 
Washington County Water Conservancy District 
Comments on the Draft General Management 
Plan/Environmental Impact for Zion National Park 


General Comments 

It was gratifying to note the acknowledgment of the /996 Zion National Park Water 
Rights Settlement Agreement and that the National Park Service intends to fully comply with this 
settlement agreement. Also that the NPS acknowledges Utah State authority to control 


appropriative rights within the Virgin River drainage. 


We recommend adoption of the “ne action” alternative, This alternative is the one most 
clearly in keeping with the park service mandate to make the park available to the public, as well 


as protect its resources for future generations 


Specific Comments 


The restrictions called for in the preferred alternative and alternatives A and B are not in 
keeping with the parks purposes, significance and mission goals. If the following statement is 
true: “All of the alternative and management prescriptions in this management plan should be 
and are consistent and support the parks purposes, significance and goals mission”. (page 7). 


Then only the not action alternative should be considered. 


5 The aduption of the wilderness, primitive and pristine zones envisioned by the preferred 
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4, The Park Service believes that all of thealternatives presented in the doc- 


ument are consistent with and support the park's purposes, significance, and 
management goals, 


5. See Washington County response 28. 
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alternative would mean that virtually the entire park would be managed under the provisions of 
the Wilderness Act and in some cases even mor strict requirements, That would severely restriet 
the number of people and allowable activitios including those park visitors entitled to a Golden 
Eagle Passport, We believe that such restriction on elderly Americans is not in kooping with the 
law or the intent of the legislation creating the park, No meaningtul basis is offered for 
distinguishing between lands which are placed into primitive versus pristine zones, (he vast 
majority of the park is placed under revinetions which go above and beyond what is necessary to 
maintain the lands ina condition suitable for wilderness designation, In our experience, this is 
an unreasonable and unwarranted restriction on the ability of the average American, particularly 


elderly people to visit, enjoy and benefit from the natural wonders of Z10n National Park, 


There ts no acknowledgment or indication that the core team recognized the Kolob 
terrace road is a Washington County road and provides access not only io the Kolob Terrace areu 
of the park but also is a transmountain link between Washington und Iron County, Park 
management must acknowlodge such uses and not attempt to restrict through vehicle use on this 


road to areas outside of the park. 


In view of the Purk Services statement of its intent to fully comply with the 1996 Water 
rights setulement i( is difficult to interpret the meaning of the statement on page | 4 under water 
quality and quantity, “that a number of water reso irces issucs exist in Zion including water 
rights" The purpose of the settlement was to resolve such questions. There should be no 


question about water rights. On page 49, the statement is made that the National park service 


would study water supply and treatment alternatives, including procurement of treated water 


6, 


7, 


8. 


See Washington County response 7, 
See Washington County response 11, 


See Washington County response 12, 
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understood the water right settlement did not contemplate the park service moving water rights 


Outside of the park which would be necossary under this proposal, 


detrimental effects. The park service planners would do well to understand why these facilities 


The proposal to remove the food contro! and bank protective structures on 4.5 miles of 


the Virgin River channel in the vieinity of Zion Lodge could have significant long term costs and 


were found necessary in the first place before they decide to remove them. The statement on 
page 147, under conclusions, that the no action alternative would have a moderate to major long 


term adverse effect on the north forks natural river process within the park is without 


foundation. Many of these facilities were built in the 1920 and 1930's are natural appearing and 
at this time do not have a significant effect upon the natural river processes. The effect of 
removal of these ievies and controlled structures on sediment and destruction of stream bank 
Vegetation is grossly understated in the impact section of the plan. It is interesting that the core 
team did not include a hydrologist nor did the bibliography refer to any publications which 


would relate to or give information on this subject 
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trom Springdale and construction of a new water treatment plant inside the park. It should be 9, See Washington County response 5, 
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KANAB CITY Kanab City 
Maw 


pau lene santos 1, See response | to the Five County Association of Governments. 


Haren Aneey 2. See responses 2 and 4 to Kane County Commission, response 3 to 
ent ee Washington County, and “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public 
Concerns,” concern 10, 


3. The proposed boundary adjustments would add to the park the heads of 
canyons and complete drainages or other prominent features, The pro- 
posed addition of these small parcels would not result in “cherry stem- 
ming”, but would incorporate entire geographic features into the park. 
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February 23, 2000 
Mr. Don Pulvgys Superintendent 
Zuo National Purk 

Springdale, Utah 84767-1099 
Dear Superintendent Falvey: 


Firet of all T woukd like to thank you for extending the comment period on the Drail General 
Mangement Plan, 


Kanab City would lke te repister a list of coneoms and lormaily request a copy of the propewed 
General Management Plan when it becomes available 


9LC 


1 We feel that an Advisory Council should be creamed which should compose of representatives 
irom uther federal agencies, state agencies, Kane and Washington Counties, Convessionaires, und 
scientists, This council could aysiat in adaptive nummyement activities, und in providing regular 
advise tO park inunagement, 


2 Althongh Kanuh City is surrounded by open lands, we find that federal management is limiting 
wroup sizes and resiricting certain types of activitics on public lands. We feel that a better 
crieri needs to be established in reyards to group sizes especially when no resource umpacts 
will occur. Historically, we cnjoy family outings and now because of some of the group sizing 
this will become prohibited. We are well aware tht the park adminisuration must proteet Zion's 
resources but we feel that by working together we can live as good neighbors. 


‘Phere wre meny horse riding clubs in our area Our horsemen enjoy exploring and riduny in purties 
of more than four. We would like the Management Plan to reflect what we believe is our culture 
and heritage and horses have always becn a part of Zion National Park. 


3 | There should be yume consideration of houndary adprstments and to avoid cherry stemming } 
We oppose the acqu Nort acre Kockvi parcel. That area is a place where 
many visitors can cnjoy mountain biking which is net creating undue resource impacts 
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4 idast Mesa und Hast Rim Trails should be removed from any wilderness or primitive designation 
This will allow for mechanized use of the trails by bicycles, wheel chairs, or other means not 


allowed in a wilderness designation. 


We hope you will give some consileration to these comments as you complete the Cieneral 
Management Plan. Please let me know if uny additional clarification is needed, We would 
formally request a copy of the proposed General Management Plan, 


Sincerely, 


Karen L. Alvey 
Mayor 


4. Wecannot remove these trails from the wilderness recommendation. See 
“Clarifications of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,“ concern 13. 
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TOWN OF ROCKVILLE 


PO Box 630206 Founded 1862 


7 
Neres/Fax (43: ) 7720902 Incorporated June 30, 1987 


February 29, 2000 


NOLLYNIGUHOO-) GNYV NOLLVLINSNO_) 


Donald Falvey, Superintendent 
Zion National Park (ZNP) 
Springdale, UT 84767 


Dear Superintendent Falvey: 


I wish to thank you for the opportunity to comment on Zion National Park's Draft General 
Management Plan (DGMP) which has been made available to the public for comment. My 
comments will deal specifically to the proposed addition of 311 acres of land currently managed 
by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) within the boundaries of the Town of Rockville. 


8LC 


We, the town, strongly endorse the DGMP's proposed action to add this acreage to the Park as it 
will: 


® provide long-term protection of scenic values for the Park, as well as Rockville 


® protect important and unique resources, eg. petrified wood, archaeological sites, and 
sensitive native plants and soils 


® maintain the natural character of the land, and 


e provide the opportunity to restore the damage created when an unauthorized bike trail 
was constructed against the wishes of the Town and the BLM (see attached material) 


This letter represents the desire of the citizens of Rockville and their elected representatives to 
offer our support for the Park's proposal to add BLM land within Rockville to ZNP, to remove 
the unauthorized trail, restore the affected land to a natural state, and to manage the 311 acres in 
keeping with Park standards and values. 


ly, 


David M. Hatfield 
Mayor 
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WROOLITION OL = Ole, do ,S 
A RESOLUTION TO ELIMINATE THE USK 
* one was te 

WHEREAS 4 mountain bike trail hee been iliegeliy bullt on Bureau of 
Land Managenent land on the Rockville Bench within Rookvilie, Utah, and 

WHEREAS eaid mountain bike (rail hae becom a public nuleance due 
to (reepasees from the BLM land onto adjoining private properties and into 
Zion National Park, 

THEREFORE. the Town of Rockville resolves that there be no use of 
bicycles on the BLM land located on the Rockville Banch within Rookvi!ie, 
Utah. 

THIS RESOLUTION will became effective immediately upon passage and 


signature. 
2 DATED AMD PASSED thie /@™ day of Sawer, 1996. 


Lodargll — 


Elaine M. Harrie, Town Clerk 
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RESPONSES 


ZION NATIONAL PARK 
SPRINGDALE, UTAH 84767-1099 


DEAR PARK PLANNER AND PARK SUPERINDENT, 


PLEASE ENTER THESE COMMENTS INTO THE OFFICIAL RECORD FOR THE 
ZION NATIONAL PARK PLAN AND ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 


COMMENTS ON DRAFT GENERAL MANAGEMENT PLAN / ENVIRONMENTAL 


IMPACT STATEMENT FOR ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 


2. 


._ The Zion National Park Draft Management 


AGREE | 


‘AGREE 


plan is designed to be a plan for the next 
20 years of Park Management. It has been prepared with NO effort to coordinate with 
the County General Land Use Plans of the three counties it impacts, nor with any 
attempt to coordinate with County Commissioners or Planners. The only efforts made 
were occasional presentations to 5 Counties and SUPAC, telling them that the Park 
Service was working on a plan. We believe that a plan of this magnitude, which will 
affect County Planning and Economies for a long period of time, must, by law and 
necessity be closely coordinated with County Governments being recognized as equal 
partners in the process, and County Land Use Plans being respected. 


The Zion National Park Draft Management Plan was poorly publicized; most 
participation in the process was by special interest groups, and, with the exception of 
working with the town of Springdale to get their support for the shuttle, was not 
coordinated with the surrounding communities, particularly the communities to the 
east of the Park. A plan of this magnitude is going to directly affect the communities 
surrounding it, not only economically, but because it is in their “backyard”. The local 
citizenry love the Park, and are frequent visitors. We feel that the Park Service must 
include local communities in their planning process, if they are to come up with a 
workable plan that will respect ALL of the local environment. 


DISAGREE NO OPINION 


— 


(acne 


. Overcrowding and negative impact is occurring in the main Canyon, and at the same 


time, less than | percent (| %) of the visitation is in the backcountry. In the Proposed 
Plan, more areas will be restricted, resulting in 99% of visitor use occurring on 14% 
of the Park lands. A more logical solution to this would be to make access more 
available to other areas in the Park, with more trails and facilities, to help channe! 
some of the visitors away from the heavily impacted areas. 


DISAGREE NO OPINION 
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Mayor of Virgin 


See response | to Washington County. The other counties did not com- 
ment to this effect. 


We agree that it is very important to involve local citizens and communi- 
ties in the development of this General Management Plan. But we disagree 
that local communities and citizens did not have sufficient opportunities 
to participate in the planning process. The planning team used newslct- 
ters, flyers, press releases, and Federal Register notices to keep local citi- 
zens and communities informed about the planning process and solicit 
their input in developing the plan, Our mailing list included people 
throughout the region, including those living on the cast side of the park. 
Most of the people who provided input on the draft plan, either at the 
public meetings or through written comments, were local citizens, not 
special interest groups. See also responses | and 20 to Washington 
County. 


ese 


187 


COMMENTS RESPONSES 
ZION COMMENTS PG, 2 The economic impact conclusions in the draft plan were based on the pro- 
fessional judgment of the resource economist on the planning team. The 
4. According to the Park Service's opinions, this new plan will have little impact, or 
nape a slight positive | ie oftee lanai nies, There level of economic analysis in the plan is consistent with what is normally 


AGREE 


has been little actual study done , this is mostly conjecture. We feel that, given the 
importance of Zion National Park to the local and state economy, much more 
thorough studies must be done, in conjunction with state and county 

agencies. 


( ,\ 
Scan be x 


visitor use, is to protect the “microbiotic crusts”. However, the research they are 
using, is quite inconclusive as to the value of these crusts, and more independent 
research that we are aware of actually shows these crusts to be detrimental to 
biodiversity. We feel that the science is not adequate to support such extreme land 
lock-ups, and more rescarch must be done before policy can be made, and it must 
include outside sources. 


DISAGREE NO OPINION 


6. 


Horseback riding is a popular and traditional use in the Park. Besides being one of 
the best ways to see the scenery, under the current Wilderness it is the 
only way that disabled or handicapped people can get out on the trails, as wheelchairs 
are banned. Studies conducted in other National Parks conclude that the only damage 
horses cause is in areas where they are concentrated. At the present time, there are no 
restrictions as to where a person can ride, including off trail, which is best. The new 
plan will only allow horses to use a couple of designated trails that will also be used 
by hikers. We believe that this will cause conflicts between horses and hikers, and 
will lead to degradation of the resource due to concentration of use. We fee! that this 
is extreme discrimination, not warranted by scientific evidence, for which there is no 
. Horses play an important role in search and rescue, especially as the 
Park is being managed as a Wilderness. If they are banned, how can proper search 
and rescuc be carried out? We feel that this issue deserves some very serious study 
and public input. 
(AGREE p) DISAGREE NO OPINION 


7. 


Tubing the river is extremely popular, especially in hot summer months. There are 
whole businesses based on renting out float tubes, and taking people down the river. 
In the new plan, this activity will be BANNED. We believe that this is an unfair 
discrimination against this very popular activity with no science to support any 
harmful effects caused by it. It will obviously have extreme negative impacts on those 
businesses involved. We do not feel that this activity should be arbitrarily banned 
without much more study, both of its environmental effects, and the economic impact 
of eliminating it. 


DISAGREE NO OPINION 
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done for general management plans. 


It is the intent of the plan to provide opportunities for visitors to enjoy 
the park and its resources without degrading those resources. 
Consequently, the plan allows use patterns much as they currently exist, 
but with adjustments as needed to protect the resources, including micro- 
biotic crusts, The ecological role of these crusts varies from ecosystem to 
ecosystem. There are many factors that can limit plant establishment and 
growth, and knowing soil types and conditions is critical in assessing the 
role and function of microbiotic crusts in any ecosystem, In sandy loam 
soils of the western U.S. plants occur with a more even and closer spacing 
(generally less than 4 fect) and thus the ecosystem requires higher overall 
levels of nutrients and water, The presence of crusts have shown to great- 
ly enhance seedling establishment, water infiltration, and nitrogen content 
of soils in these ecosystems, and thus aid in maintaining thé higher plant 
density (pers. com., Jayne Belnap, USGS). 


For years horses have been prohibited on certain trails, and off-trail use 
of horses has been limited to a few areas where the resources can sustain 
this use. The preferred alternative would ban off-trail use in two areas 
(upper Coalpits and Dalton Wash) where there are sensitive resources 
that have been or could be impacted by horses. But otherwise, the pre- 
ferred alternative would not result in any substantial reduction in areas 
where horse use is currently permitted. See also response 2 to 
Representative Harper and “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public 
Concerns,” concern 11. 


See response 2 to U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and “Clarification of 
Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 8. 
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ZION COMMENTS PAGE 3 


%. Mountain biking is an extremely popular sport, and is an excellent way to see the 
Park. However, Wilderness management of the Park bans mountain bikes, and even 
though many people come here with their bikes on their cars, they can only ride them 
on the roads. In addition, a very popular trail, on BILM land just outside of the Park, 
will be eliminated because the Park Service wants to annex that parcel of land into the 
Park, We feel that this is another way of enjoying the National Park that is being 
discriminated against without adequate scientific justification, and ignoring public 
opinion. It also will have a very negative impact on local economies, as a number of 
businesses rent out mountain bikes. We feel that this issue deserves much more 
scientific study, and cooperation with local communities and businesses before such 
decisions can reasonably be made. 


(AGREE > DISAGREE NO OPINION 


9. According to the statistics given in the Plan, only .7% of the 2% million visitors who 
came to the Park in 1998 visited the backcountry, most of those to hike, Despite this 
low use of over 90 % of the Park, the Proposed plan has placed severe restrictions on 
hiking, limiting the number of groups in the Pristine areas to less than 12 groups per 
day, with 5 or less people in each group. This level of restriction effectively 
climinates Boy Scout troops, and the average Utah family. We feel strongly, that most 
of this Park is underused, and there are vast areas of beauty that people are already 
denied access to, such as Parunuweap Canyon. Instead of restricting these areas more, 
we feel that the Park Service should be aggressively working to make more of the 
beauty of the Park accessible to the public. 

DISAGREE 


AGREE | NO OPINION 
AGREE 


10. Zion National Park enjoys a class | air quality designation and claims significant 
authority over activities in the surrounding area that could affect air quality. However, 
there is nothing that occurs in the rest of Southwestern Utah that has a more 
significant nor detrimental effect on air quality than the burn policy of the Park 
service. The “controlled” burn ihat they implemented in the Fall of 1999, burned out 
of control for over 3 weeks, reducing visibility in the canyons to less than 2 miles, 
and causing severe health hazards for many of the young and old who live in the area. 
It was totally unacceptable, and not the first time. They have not even released the 
amount of acreage that actually burned, so it is difficult to calculate the exact amount 
of pollutants put into the air. “Scientists have calculated that the emissions EVERY 
SECOND from a vegetation fire covering 1.5 acres is equivalent to the carbon 
monoxide emissions produced per second by 3,694 cars and the nitrogen oxides 
produced per second by | ,260 cars.” In addition, a very destructive gas, methy] 
bromide, is also a byproduct. The bromine in methyl! bromide is 50 times more 
efficient than chlorine in destroying upper-level atmospheric ozone. There are a 
number of other methods available to reduce fue! loading and improve the 


BEST Cl 


See “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 9 and 
response 6 to the Five County Association of Governments. 


See response | to Representative Harper, responses 2 and 4 to Kane 
County Commission, response 3 to Washington County, and 
“Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 10, With 
regard to adding more trails, the park's terrain severely limits where addi- 
tional trails could be provided. For much of the park it is not possible to 
improve access except at great financial cost and potential resource dam- 


age. 


We agree it is necessary to work closely with local communities and 
landowners in planning prescribed burns or fires. See also response 5 to 
the Kane County Commission and response 20 to Washington County. 
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ZION COMMENTS PG. 4 


biodiversity of the land that are more environmentally fricndiy than burning. We feel 
very strongly that no fires should be purposely set, until a study has been conducted 
to examine all of the alternatives, and the counties and private sector should be 
involved in the decision-making, because they have to live with the consequences. 


C AGREE DISAGREE NO OPINION 


11. There are several thousand acres of privately owned land in and around the Park. 
Much of it has been in one family for generations, other parcels are used for 
recreation, and have summer homes on them, some are in active agricultural 
activities. In the new Park plan, the Park service takes a rather aggressive stance 
toward the acquisition of 3300 acres of land both in and surrounding the Park. This 
idea of creating a “Buffer Zone” around the Park is a very alarming one, and we fee! 
very strongly that no money should be allocated to the Park Service to acquire more 
land when they claim to not have enough to properly manage the land that they are 
already supposed to be managing. No private land should be purchased by the Federal 
government without consent of the state, cither. It is time to recognize that private 
property has some protection under the Constitution, and there is no valid reason for 
the National Park service to be adding more land to lock away from public use. 


AGREE ! DISAGREE NO OPINION 


12. There is another alarming issue contained within this plan- the National Park Service 
claims that §.R.9, which goes through the Park, actually belongs to the Park, and this 
plan asserts the Park's right, in the future, to close that highway to through traffic, 
except for a shutile system. This is a very important route for property owners and 
local citizens, to access their jobs, or their property. We feel that this is an issue that 
needs to be clarified as soon as possible. 

NO OPINION 


_ AGREE DISAGREE 


13. Recent criteria adopted by the National Park Service and BLM to evaluate segments 
of drainages for Wild and Scenic River designations go against the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act Law that specifically states that consideration of rivers should encompass 
the the entire river unit. The Interior Department's criteria is allowing smal! 
segments of dry wash drainages, small creeks, and perennial washes to be designated 
“Wild and Scenic”. This is contrary to the law's intention. The only River portions 
that come through Zion National Park are the forks of the Virgin River, and these are 
the only ones that should be considered. 

NO OPINION 


AGREE » DISAGREE 
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10. 


12. 


See response 3 to Representative Harper. 


See response | to the Kane County Commission and “Clarification of 
Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 1. 


The process used to conduct the eligibility assessment is described in 
“Wild and Scenic River Review in the state of Utah: Process and Criteria 
for Interagency Use,” ( July 1996), which the Park Service believes is con- 
sistent with the intent of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. Specifically the 
Act defines a river as “a flowing body of water or estuary, or a section, 
portion, or tributary thereof, including rivers, streams, crecks, runs, kills, 
rills, and small lakes.” For purposes of cligibility evaluation, the volume of 
flow is sufficient if it is enough to sustain or compliment the outstandingly 
remarkable valucs identified within the segment. Rivers with intermittent 
or nonperennial flows exist within the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System and may be representative of rivers within particular physiograph- 
ic regions, such as the Colorado Plateau. 
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ZION COMM ‘NTS PG 5 


14, Because of the lack of coordination with communities and local government, and the 

lack of unbiased scientific studies and statistical analyses on economic ramifications of 

the Proposed Action in the Plan; the National Park Service should adopt a No Action 

Alternative until adequate study and local involvement is done to properly guide 
agement for the next 20 years. 


DISAGREE NO OPINION 


For Entry into National Park Service records of Public Comments 
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Parnivee: 

Michael Kenney, C0 

Parmer Owner i kditor ot ( dmbing 
Vax 

Phil worene Wy 

Lakson Hole Mowniain Crides 
Sucartaay 
Becky Mall, 00 
The Nature Comenaney 


Teavere 

Rods Raker, 10 
Vilmrnaber 

Rosen oF Dimacrors 
Comal Ankers, CA 
The North Pace 


Chia Archer, CO 
Alonney 


Mia Anon, WY 
The Nature Canmecvniey 


fall ownnan, MA 
Malden Mills Iinduuries 


Hialy Wacken GA 
Anonne 


Ken Cline OO 
Compoitcr Consultant 


Sou Congiove, CA 
ern eae Gunde 


Rens Clune, NY 
Black Dietnond Pyuyanen 


Mileolw Daly OO 
Great Tengo Holdings 


Pau! Meetender fer, AL 
Phoenut Rock Cwn 


Any Pra, WA 
Ast Attorney General 


Charlotte hoa, CO 
High Altitude Climber 


Hany Cilben, MO 
\nurney 

Lairy Camafson, TX 
Aunrer 


ten Hobday, TX 
Wa his Mountains Clanbers Coal 


Geum Kear KAO 
Mists Mountein Threatworks 


Tab Margulis, WA 
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Henan Kg ha & Bnv Advocare 


PO Box 17010, BouLner, ¢ 


S Western Region Office 
UND 820 Park Row, # 559 


Salinas, CA 93901 
Tel 831-770-1523 


11 February 2000 


Donald Falvey, Superintendent 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, UT 84767-1099 


Re: Draft General Management Plan and Environmentel 
Impact Statement for Zion Wational Park 


Dear Superintendent Palvey, 


This letter conveys the comments of the Access Fund on 
the Draft General Management Plan ("GMP") and Environmental 
Impact Statement ("EIS") for visitor management and resource 
protection at Zion National Park. 


The Access Pund 


The Access Fund is a 501(¢c)3 non-profit advocacy and 
conservation organization representing the interests of 
American rock and mountain climbers. The Access Fund is the 
largest national climbers’ group, with over 10,000 members. 
The Access Fund's mission is to keep climbing areas open and 
to conserve the climbing environment. Preserving the 
opportunity to climb and the diversity of the climbing 
experience are fundamental to our mission. The Access Fund 
encourages an ethic of personal responsibility, self- 
regulation, and minimum-impact practices among climbers; 
works closely with local climbers, resource managers, 
environmental organizations, and other interest groups to 
manage and preserve climbing aress throughout the United 
States; develeps and distributes climber education 
materials; acquires and manages land; and provides funding 
for conservation and impact-mitigation projects, and for 
ecientific research relevant to the climbing environment. 


° 


ORADO 80308 PHont+: 303+ 545+ 67 FAX: 303+ 545+ 6774 WWW.ACCESSFUND.0 


Access Fund 
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seeeee fene comments f8 flee GePvele 
sviiree. geee * 


The Accete Fund supporte the manegemen: eteat developed ih the 
Peopered Action with ceeervetionse. We recommend thet certain act rene 
oF lenguaege related te climbing be reneved oF modified in the Ge se 
support the application ef managemen! senee te eehieve pianning enale, 
tet eug@eet that foning (6 The Greatest extent foesibie be heeed on the 
results ef eelentific reasearch, wetural features of the landecepe, ana 
other erifteria whieh can be readily undereteond a6 objective by the 
public We alee support ‘hy prepeesl te Gesignate most ef the park ae 
Wliderneee and the Part Service's managenrent of theese iande a6 
wi lderneee 


rien 18 @Fe Of Amel ion’ *® moet whique anf awe inepiring parte 
Like Yosemite, Bien ie elie one of the world’s meet unique and appealing 
avese fer teenies) ©11f Ine tt t8 tmpertant that thie value be 
Cleariy tecognined if tie GHP, with references to the history of 
iimbiog at Fienh afd the park's compitment fo preserving thie 
recreational appertunity 


The ftiret reference to ciimbing in the GP ie on page 11, where 
Climbing and canyoneering are described a6 activities which *have the 
potential to afvereely affect park teeources * A laundry tiet of 
pessibie negative impacte fellowes We suggest that « balanced 
perspective is in order, and that « brief overview of the many positive 
effects of these activities and the elese sseoriation of these weer 
Groupe with the park should be Given 


The Acreses Fund supports the decision to address management of 
climbing and eeleted issuer in « future, vse aperific pian We offer 
Gut eesletance in developing 4 climbing management pian for Zion, and 
reques* that climbers and other etakehoiders be consulted gegieg to the 
actual dratting of Planning siternatives Specifically, we recommend 
the formation of 4 werhing group, composed of members of the public, 
representst ives from vested interest groups, and Park Service personne), 
te help prepare the climbing plan. Werkting Groupe have proven effective 
ih helping to develop Climbing management plane for other national park 
white such ae Yosemite, City ef Boeke Nations! Meserve, and Joshus Tree 


Wenegement Tones 


Tt 14 @iffieuit te dieoern from the draft plan exactiy whieh sone 
*he ea*or reeb fermations if Bien and telob eanyone fall inte tr 
apreare ‘hat weet of fhe big rock walie, and therefore most climbing 
fetivity, wld “* in tither the transition tone, the primitive sone, oF 
thre priettne fare tance ar “At pregame and? pr.crities would vary 
from @e fone to the nent vould be helpful to Save thie point 


arified We ‘ ; ion of & Statement, perhaps in *tone 
Allocations apo ; Which identifies the moet popular rock 


The majority of ail of the popular climbing routes within Zion and Kolob 
Canyons are within the transition and primitive zones, The wilderness 
management plat, will address how the specific rock formations will be 
managed for clinbing, 
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heeeee Punt commento of bien GHP/saete 
ayharee, page 


formatione for climbing ahd the fene under whieh theae formations would 
be managed. 


We will aesume that moet climbing activity falle into the 
Prietine Zone. The use of this sone by climbers ie consistent with the 
definition of this tone (GMP at 37), although during prime weather 
periods climbers may not feel entirely alone on the moet lat routes 
and would almost certainly expect to encounter other climbing parties, 
if these criteria are managed a6 standards, meaning that climbing 
Visitation would have to be reduced in thie sone, then we are in favor 
of ineluding the moat lar climbing areas in the Transition or 
Primitive fenee instead, Before any limite are placed on climber 
visitation in the Pristine Zone climbere should be surveyed to assess 
their sense of being crowled (if any) and thelt support for management 
actions intended to ensure opportunities for solitude, At moet climbers 
areas climbers do not welcome restrictions aimed at guaranteeing « sense 
of solitude, climbers would rather find it on theit own initiative, if 
that ie @ high value for the climbing individual or party. 


In the development of any toning framework there ie the potential 
for resource managere to “preacribe* certain visitor experiences that 
one could expect to find in each area. We urge the Park Gervice to 
retrain trom presceibing etandardized visitor experiences at Zion. 
Consistent with NPS Management Policies (1988), visitore should be 
free, to the greatest extent possible, to determine the quality and 
nature of their own experiences. in addition, any restrictions on 
visitor use should be the minimum neceseary to achieve management 
objectives -- education i favored over regulation, and any management 
intervention should begin with less restrictive actions and proceed to 
More restrictive only as necessary. 


Limite on vieltor oumbere end group size 


The GMP proposes to iwplement new limite of numbere of visitors 
and group @.ze in backcountry areas of the park. The principal 
objective of thie action, as far as we can tell, te to eneure that there 
are few social encounters away from the fronicountry sonee. While two 
atudier of visitor experience at Zion are cited, they are described aa 
*confducted under short time frames and involv(ing!] small numbers of 
visitore, Thus results may not be truly indicative of visitor 
activities and expetiences.* (SMP at 118) The GMP also says (p. 116) 
“there is little data about the expectations of Zion visitors that would 
determine theat perception of .ccading...* It is clear the Park Service 
does not yat know enough about visitor preferences to determine that 
reducing social encounters in the backcountry at Zion is a high 
priority, or conversely that many park visitors feel their experience in 
the path is compromised by the number of social encounters or over-large 
group sites. 


tt limite on visitation if there is an 
n. We cong find any such evidence in 
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2. See response |, As noted in the definition of the transition zone, during 
peak season there would be a low expectation of solitude due to sights 
and sounds of other people. Any limits on climbing use would be identi- 
fied as part of the wilderness management plan. 


3. See response 2 to the Kane County Commission. 
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Recess Fund comments of tien GuP/ere 
a/hasee, pepe 4 


the GHP, in faeot, it appeare that desired conditions for visitor use 
and experience are pretty close to exiating conditions: the plan estates 
(GMP at 25) that desired conditions inelude “the vast majority of 
Visitors (being) eatistied,..* and "Visiter use levels and activities 
are consistent with park purposes and desired resource conditions and 
Visitor opportunities," ft aleo estates (GHP at 9%) that “moat visitors 
rate their experiences at Bien as high* and that ‘moat of the park's 
reamurces are in good condjtion,* 


We support the undertaking of 4 Visiter Baperience and Resource 
Protection (VERB) plan for Bien (GMP at 37), An objective analysia of 
thie type ie necessary to establieh any ‘vieitor carrying capacity’ for 
the park, We recommend that no new limite be placed on baeckeountry 
Visitor numbers until the VERP plan has been completed. While we are 
not in favor of allowing unlimited numbers of visitore into the 
backcountry, we are also net in favor of quotes unless there ie «4 
compelling need based on viaeitor feedback or quantifiable resource 
conditions, 


The Accese Pund supports the proposed direction for natural 
resource management, and reliance on ecological principles to ensure 
that natural resources and systeme remain healthy. We support discrete 
closures of cliffs to climbing where birde such ae the peregrine falcon 


effectiveness of these reatrictions. rr, we eve . 
necessary, or at least not alwaye necessary, to close entire cliff faces 
of large rock formations such ae Angele Landing or the Great White 
Throne to prevent a single nest from being disturbed; more spatially 
limited climbing restrictions in places Like Devile Tower and Yonemite 
show that peregrines and other raptors may need less of a buffer sone 
around nest sites. We ales ancourage the Park Service to continue to 
lift nesting closures arly if it ia clear that no birds will nest in 
the target area that year. Please refer to our handbook, Climbers and 
Raptors, for more detailed information and recommendations for 
wildlife management etrategies and techniques in areas where climbing 
takes place. 


Traneportation 


The Access Fund is concerned about the effects on climbers of the 
1997 EBA and PONSI for the Zion Canyon Transportation System. Due to the 
vagaries of their activity, climbers may not be well served by a shuttle 
system in Zion Canyon which operates only during normal visitor hours 
and atope only at major visitor resource areas. If the GHP cannot 
consider etrategian such as lowing private vehicles in the canyon 
@uring summer months, then hould consider actions to mitigate the 
adverse effects on cli other backoomtry users of the shuttle 
system, whi tticient sideration in the 1997 BA 
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Park personnel monitor the peregrine falcon territories that encompass 
popular climbing sites in the park, Closures to protect nesting birds are 
based on the results of this monitoring, The specific extent of thes» clo- 
sures would be addressed in the wilderness management plan. 
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Aeeeee Punt commente of tien Gupte 
asiasee, page © 


and receive Virtually no consideration in the GMP/Ris. 1t may be 
impossible for climbers to transport 411 of the equigment and supplies 
necessary (O ascend Lion's long, difficult wail climbe on the ehuttle 
bus, eapecially when the buses are crowled, Climbers need to be able to 
enter and exit the canyon with all of thelr gear very early in the 
morning and very late af night, At @ minimum the GHP should etate that 
further analyeie of the transportation needs of climbers will be 
provided under the Climbing Management Plan or in the more comprehensive 
tranepertation plan mentioned (GMP at 71). 


The GMP etates (p 71) that, under the Proposed Action, ‘Climbing 
and canyoneersng would be managed under @ permit eyetem.* No etudies or 
managerent guidance ace cited (oO sustify thie change in policy. The 
Access Fund doee not cupport ‘he management of c.ambing through @ permft 
wyetem, unlees ose .evele, resource degradation. and eortal contliete 
are *0 extreme that no (e88 restrictive preteriptions will be effective. 
The analyei® of thie restriction on the Climbing experience in the park 
18 “ore@niatent 


Pervite ate 4 ce. tively eevere reatrietion on vieiter eecess and 
enjoyment of sationa, park resources The GHP proposes to require 
permite of So other recreational vees of the park What i8 the 
fustification fer thie proposed setion? Tt i@ ittreeponeible to 
recomend @ permit beaquirewent for @ long-standing and appropriate use 
of the park with offering any analyeia of the need for thie action. The 
Acceus Pund recommends that the proposed perm.t requirenent for climbing 
and canyoneering be removed from the CMP and considered properly under 
the Climbing Management flan. 


ee a ee, ee i, _ [S=_—__T— — §—) | 


summery 


The Accese fund commends the Pare Service ter .prepating «4 
reasonably well-crqan.ted and reedadle plen Tw treatment of climbing 
in the GOP/RIS ie cf concern, since .* 18 @ather too superficiel or too 
restrictive without tuetification -- we suggest a1] decisions related to 
climbing management. including use level restrictions and permits, be 
deterred to the Climbing Managenent Pilar. 


In Chapter ® of NPS Management Policies (.968), ar important 
statement is made to provide giidance in the management of recreation in 
our national parka: it if an exhortation to ‘encourege recreational 
activities thet promote 4 direct ssecciation cr relation te park 
resources." Surely th is nO activity with @ more direct association 
and relation to park resources (han climbing. Therefore thie use should 
be reesgnired and managed ang very high veliue for Zien. The GP does 
very little te ecknow.edge st thie value. 


5. 


The permit system ensures Park Service contact with climbers that allows 
communication of regulations governing climbing and canyonecring, and 
provision of information on sensitive resources, low impact techniques, 
and safety considerations, Because of the inherent hazards associated 
with this type of recreational use in the park, direct communication with 
these users is considered essential. Specific details on the permit system 
will be addressed in the wilderness man-agement plan, 
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heoeee Fund comments @6 tien GuP/sate 
aise, page ¢ 


The GMP admite the Proposed Action will result in @ more 
*eltevetured’ vieitor experience, at least in frontcountry areas of the 
park. In addition, vieitor choices regarding their preferred experience 
will be reduced, Although vieitation levels are projected to rise, the 
condition of most park resources, and the satiefaction of park visitors, 
remains good. We think the pressures of additional visitors on park 
resources and values can be mitigated through lease intrusive atrategios. 
Laetiy, for moat climbers’ it if very important to be free to define 
one's Own experience, We suspect thie ie true for other user groupe, as 
well. The GMP goes too far in prescribing visitor experiences The 
proposed management sones can be applied without injecting the Park 
Service's edmittedly poorly-informed notion of what kinds of experience 
people want ot should find in chem, 
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Respect fully. 


SAN Weng 


GAM DAVLOSON 
Senior Policy Analyat 
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BACK COUNTRY HORSEMEN OF UTAH 
PO BOX 13195 OGDEN, UTAH 84412-3195 


February 22, 2000 


Darla Sidles 

Park Planning Coordinator 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, UT. 84767-1099 


Dear Ms. Sidles: 


Thank you for the opportunity to respond to your Draft General Mgmt. Plan and EIS for Zion 
National Park. We understand that your objective is to maintain a non-impaired standard and to 
provent degradation of resources within the Park boundaries. We strongly support that objective. 


We have some urgent recommendations relative to two management directions within your 
proposed Preferred Alternative. They are as follows: 


|. Limitation of number of horses and people per group: When Coronado and other early 
Spanish explorers first began to explore the North American Southwest, Native Amencans soon 
realized the value of the equine. While the Spanish had and have produced great horsemen, no 
one was more adept at incorporating the horse into their world than the Native American, a 
people who lived and traveled as a part of, rather than apart trom, their ecosystem. So too.did the 
early settlers and cattlemen of this very arca. The horse and mule were partners in the 
exploration of our great American West. Today, while the nsk may not be so great and the 
distance so far, this partnership of man and beast continues in following our forefathers ‘hoof and 
foot prints’ through our modern backcountry. These areas surely must be persevered for just that. 
And, they present the strongest kind of opportunity for the Park Service to preserve the land and 
the history and the traditions. We urge you to do just that, and not arbitrarily limit this kind of 
ACCESS. 


The Coalpits Wash, Huber Wash, Scoggings Wash and the Crater Hill arcas are currently being 
used by horsemen and were formally used by the Park personne] when they still had horses. 
There were other uses of the area as well. Whether or not these areas qualify for pristine 
designation under Park Service criteria, occasional off-trail use by horse and mule would not 
degrade the historical nature of these remote areas. 


At present, there does not exist sufficient scientific information as to just what amounts and 
kinds of horse and mutlc traffic would actually adversely affect this area, or indeed, if any 
limitation is needed at all. Whether or not traffic might be harmful, is a function of how it 1s 
managed, times of the year, and other factors. To impose strong restrictive limitations without 
thorough scientific justification is inequitable. It singles out an important historical user group 


Backcountry Horsemen of Utah, Chairman of Public Lands 


1. The preferred alternative has been revised to state that off trail use of 
saddle stock in the primitive zone would be permitted only in the lower 
Coalpits Wash, from the trailhead to the junction with Scoggings Wash, 
Scoggins Wash itself, and Huber Wash. This would be a minor change to 
where saddle stock are currently permitted in the park. Sce also “Clarifi- 
cations of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 11. 


2. We received many comments regarding the proposed changes in use of 
horses in the park. Please be assured that we recognize that horseriders 
have a long history of use in Zion and that they have been conscientious 
supporters of our efforts to protect the park’s resources. The plan recog- 
nizes that horse use is a traditional activity and specifies that this use 
would continue. The actions proposed in the draft plan were intended to 
ensure that the park’s resources are not impaired in the future. However, 
we also recognize that we may have been premature in proposing some of 
the management actions related to saddle stock in the draft plan. The 
final plan has been revised to largely reflect current management of sad- 
dle stock in the park. The use limits in the final plan are identified as 
interim limits until the carrying capacity studies and the wilderness man- 
agement plan have been completed. Additional interim management 
actions may be taken if required to address resource impacts. We do not 
believe most saddle stock groups would be affected by these actions. See 
also response 2 to Representative Harper, response 16 to Washington 
County, and “Clarifications of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” con- 
cern 11. 
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without scientific or practical justification and does not meet the test of reasonableness. It could 
arguably be considered arbitrary and thus-unlawful. 


Recommendation: Do not impose restrictions upon horse traftic beyond what has become a 
common standard throughout the West in most Parks, Monuments and National Forests, i.e. 
twelve horses or mules and twelve riders. Do not close any existing trials without specific 
public input. Rather, join with horse users, academic institutions, and other interested groups, 
including Back Country Horsemen, to study demand and impact before finalizing any more 
restrictive limitations, In this way the resource and public would be bettcr served and at the 
same time, better moet all legal requirements. We suggest that all trail hoads thai are io serve 
recreation stock users be designed and constructed in a manner that will facilitate the parking 
of pickups pulling horse trailers and a dumpster to encourage users te Clean-up. 


2. Handicapped access and safety: These vital issues and should be more thoroughly addressed. 


Recommendation: Fully develop policies that provide for the handicapped and their right to 
access under Federal laws. In many cases horseback is the only way for the handicapped to 
gain access and is another way in which fully comply. Limiting the number of horses to very 
smal! groups can magnify safety risks in remote, rough backcountry, particularly where 
packing is required. 


It is our sincere hope that you will act upon these comments and recommendations, We are 
confident that by working closely together with all public interests, a satisfactory plan can be 
achieved. As you know, Back Country Horsemen of Utah are eager to volunteer help on the 
ground, as well as with policy matters. This is in accordance with our National Memorandum of 
Understanding with the National Park Service. Please fecl free to contact us. 


Sincerely, 


Co. 
Ste Pian... ee 


Don T. Nebeker, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Public Lands 


oa 


Cc: Congressional delegation 


A new section on accessibility has been added to the “Park Policies and 
Practices” chapter in the final plan, which states the NPS policy on access 
for the disabled. NPS policy is to make all reasonable efforts to make 
NPS facilities, programs, and services accessible to and usable by all per- 
sons, including those with disabilities. The Park Service is committed to 
complying with the intent of the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968, the 
Reabilitation Act of 1973, the Americans With Disabilities Act of 1990, 
and the 1984 Uniform Accessibilities Standards. We agree that horses are 
one way the disabled can access Zion’s backcountry and support this use. 
However, limiting group size does not necessarily adversely affect visitor 
safety. We believe that the revised interim saddle stock group size limits 
in the final plan are sufficiently large to satisfy safety concerns for the dis- 
abled to enjoy Zion’s backcountry. 
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Dear Ms Sidles 


As chairman of the Back Country Horsemen of Utah (BXCHU) and a state director on the 
National Board of Directors for the Back Country Horsernen of America (RACHA), | would like to 
submit the following comments on the Draft General Management Plan and E18 for Zion National 
Park. 


Afier a thorough review of the above listed document, it is our opinion that Aliernative A 
is a better overall alternative than the Preferred Alternative for the following reasons: 


|. Alternative A would enable the Park Service to better serve the needs of the increasing number 
of park visitors by “improving access, by upgrading or building trails, designating new routes and 
adding picnic areas, interpretative facilities and back country campsites”. 


2. Alternative A would still leave plenty of “pristine” area for use by thos: who desire a “purist” 
type of wilderness experience. 


3. According to Table #5, pages 101-107, this alternative “would provide opportunities for more 
and increased use of the park while still protecting park resources”. It would also 

provide moderately improved opportunities for solitude in most areas and a number of additional 

opportunities for visitors to enjoy the park's proposed wilderness, including Parunuweap”. 


4. If the Park Service is truly committed to serving the noeds of a majority of its visitors while ai 
the same (ime protecting resource values, we sugges! that Alternative A be the preferred 
ahernative. 


We do have a serious concern with the proposed group size limits for recreation stock 
use in the Primitive Area. |t is our opinion thai the proposed limit of 8 people and 8 horses 
combined is neither essential nor practical. According to this limit, a family group consisting of 
two adults and three children on ho-es would not be able to use any of the trails in their Primitive 
Area. Certainly a family of five people is not that unusual, and if you consider that if they wanted 
to take a pack horse in order to stay over oight, the restriction becomes even more unreasonable. 

We find nothing in the ETS the indicate that pack and saddle stock use has been a serious 
problem in the area. We, therefore; would like to suggest that the group size limit should be the 
sare as those established in Capito! Reef National Park and the Grand Staircase-Escalante 
National Moument. namely |2 people and 12 riding or pack stock. Since the topography and 
many other characteristics of these two areas are very similar to Zion we sec no reason why the 
group size limits should not be the same Recreation stock use has been one of the historical use< 
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Back Country Horsemen of Utah, Chairman, Public Lands 


See response 2 to the Backcountry Horsemen of Utah, Chairman, Public 
Lands, 
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in the back country of the Western United States and we find that if properly managed they can 
be a significant attraction for visitors that are seeking an opportunity to see a symbol of the old 
west still being used to serve a useful purpose. 


In addition to our concern over the group size limit we would also like to suggest that all 
trail heads that are 10 serve recreation stock users be designed and constructed in a manner that 
will facilitate the parking of pickups pulling horse trailers and a dumpster (o encourage users to 
clean up. 


Some of our members who are intimately familiar with the Park and the trail systems have 
also expressed some concern about the apparent plan under the Proposed Alternative to eliminate 
all off-trail use by recreation stock in the Coalpits Wash, Huber Wash, Scoggings Wash and the 
Crater Hill areas. Following a review of the Plan and EIS it appears to us that the primary reason 
for not allowing off-trail horse use in these areas is because of the plan to zone this a Pristine 
Area. If it is currently being used by horsemen and was formally used by the Park personne! when 
they still had horses, how can you justify zoning this areca as a Pristine area? In the comments 
submitted to you by these same members they also indicate that there are also some additional 
trails that would be closed to recreation stock use under the Proposed Alternative. If this is in 
fact the case, we would like to ask you to defer any formal closure in those areas pending a joint 
on-the-ground inspection to hopefully reach a meeting of the minds on this issue. 


After our review of the plan and ETS, we get a distinct impression that the overall 
justification for many of the proposed restrictions aimed at recreation stock users is based on the 
assumption that they will be needed when the area is eventually designated a formal wilderness. If 
this impression is correct, we would like (o remind you that recreation stock use has been 
authorized and accepted in the majority of wilderness areas since the inception of the Wilderness 
Act of 1964. 


One of the basic goals and objectives of Back Country Horsemen of America, which 
consists of thousands of members nationwide, is to work with and support the various land 
management agencies in an effort to protect the natural resources in a manner that will also 
preserve the recreation stock users right to use the public lands. This we strive to accomplish 
through user education programs and a common sense approach to land management. We stand 
ready and willing to cooperate and assist you wherever we can and we hope that our concerns 
will be given serious consideration. 


We believe the trailheads where saddle stock are permitted are sufficient 
for access, 


See responses | and 2 to Backcountry Horsemen of Utah, Chairman, 
Public Lands, 


The plan recognizes that horse use is a traditional activity and specifies 
that this use continue. The actions proposed in the draft plan were 
intended to ensure that the park's resources are not impaired in the 
future. There was no intent to climinate horses from recommended 


wilderness, nor does the Park Service believe that horse use is incompati- 


ble with wilderness. 
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One final comment: Upon reviewing the list on pages 207-209 of agencies and 
Organizations that received this document, we were surprised to find no mention of Back Country 
Horsemen of Utah. In as much as our parent organization (BCHA) has a Momorandum of 
Understanding with the National Park Service to provide a general framework of cooperation, we 
would like to have our name placed on your mailing list for any future items relating to recreation 
stock use, Our mailing address is: 


Back Country Horsemen of Utah 
P.O. Box 13195 
Ogden, Utah 84412-3195 
Sincerely, 
Jack Prescott 
Chairman, BCHU 


Upon review and inspection of the Proposed Management Plan and EIS for Zion National 
Park, we, The Uintah Basin Chapter of the BCHU agree with these thoughts, ideas, concerns and 
sentiments. We too, would like to see certain parts of Zion National Park kept open to a 
reasonable group number of recreational stock users. 


Sincerely, 
Gale Robbins 
President Uintah Basin BCHU 
Alan Oleen 
Vice President Uintah Basin BCHU 
Gale Robbins Alan Oleen 
bbins@easilin 

(435)789-0822 (435)789-4321 
1268 N 1500 W 551E 5008 
Vernal, UT 84078 Vernal, Utah 84078 
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Back Country Horsemen 
Of Utah 


Kent Thurgood 

President Washington Co. chapter 
34 W. Canal Drive 

Brookside, Ut. 84782 

Jan. 20, 2000 


Mr. Eddie Lopez 
Asst. Superintendent 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, Ut 84767 


Dear Mr. Lopez, 


Thank you for the opportunity to meet with you today. We appreciate the privilege of 
representing our national organization in the agreement with the National Park Service. We trust 
that we will be able to earn your confidence as an organization which can assist you in teaching 
“Leave No Trace’ horse use within our park so that this wonderful opportunity can be 
maintained for generations of the future to experience. 


The following points summarize our main concerns with the proposed plan: 


1. 


The general feeling in the wording seems to be biased against the use of horses in the 
Park. We would hope that could be corrected in the final draft. 


2. 


The word “may" as used in the definition of horse use tn the pnmitive areas could be 
in the final draft will use ‘‘shali” in order to clarify the intent which we understand 
from you and Superintendent Faivey. 


The arbitrary figure of four as the maximum number of stock allowed in a party 1s 


far too restrictive. There are many of us with families larger than that. We would 
hope that it could be eight, which is what your current brochure on stock use states. 


. Perhaps leaving the number open under the condition that members of the group 


take Ghost Rider Leave-no-trace Training. 


~ We would like to sce more of the land designated as areas for off-trail use. 
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Back Country Horsemen Of Utah, Washington County Chapter 


See response 2 to Backcountry Horsemen of Utah, Chairman, Public 
Lands, 


We have revised the wording to state that horses would be permitted on 
designated trails and at designated times. We do not feel the word “shall” 
is appropriate because we may not always permit horse use in a given 
area duc to resource concerns and/or conflicts with other visitors. This is 
true for all uses in the park. 


See response 2 to Backcountry Horsemen of Utah, Chairman, Public 
Lands and response 16 to Washington County. 


See response | to Backcountry Horsemen of Utah, Chairman, Public 
Lands. 
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To whom it may concern, 


In regard to the proposal to reduce the group size for stock users in 
Zion National Park, the Bridgerland unit of the Back Country Horsemen of 


America/Utah, does not support the number being reduced vo four. Four 
i6 not an acceptable number to us because, if a family of four people from 
Cache Valley were to want to go on an overnight camping trip in the park, 
they would be unable to do 60. Obviously a family of four would need four 
riding animale, and at least one pack animal to make the trip, the size 
limitation would not enable them to camp or travel together. A family of 
four is not an uncommon number, and if they cannot ride or camp 
together, then they will look for somewhere else to go. It makes us wonder 
if that is the intent of the group size reduction anyway, to eliminate stock 
use in the park. 


With that said we support the Back Country Horsemen of 
Washington Country, the local unit, and urge you to listen and work with 
them to achieve a manageable number. 


BRIDGERLAND BACK COUNTRY HORSEMEN 


AYR oR Rs — 


Blake Pulsipher 
President 2000 


Bridgerland Backcountry Horsemen 


See response 2 to Backcountry Horsemen of Utah, Chairman, Public 


Lands and response 16 to Washington County, 
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TO: Darla Sidles 

Park Planning Coordinator 

Zion National Park 

Springdale, Utah 84767-1099 

To Park Planner and Park Superindent, February 25, 2000 
Our Canyon Country 4 x 4 Club membership appreciates the opportunity to comment 

on the proposed Zion Park General Management Plan as we realize the importance of a 

plan that is projected to cover a twenty year period. 


The Plan suggests negative impacts regarding roads without providing any basis. The 
Plan suggests road building and grazing may increase sediment. (p.112) A study 
comparing natural sediment transport and vehicular sedimeni transport and the effects of 
each is necessary before vehicular access is unncccssaily restricted. Mitigation is 
recognized in the Plan as part of planning regarding other impacts. Should it not also be 
considered if vehicular access were documented to cause impacts on the park rather than 
only restricting or eliminating vchicular access? 


On page 24, the Plan would “permit vehicle access to private land on existing roads” 
and would not seck to acquire private lands..“as long as these lands are devoted to 
compatible use.” 


What legal standard exists for these two statements? Does the private property 
ownership and access easement predate the Zion's Park? Would the park enact 
condemnation through eminent domain and acquire the lands through due process and 
just compensation? The basis for such statements should be stated in the plan. 


What is the basis for the park plan to designate pristine categories of land that are 
more restrictive than Wilderness designation? Where did Congress give the Secretary of 
Interior the authority to exceed congressional land management designations? 


The draft plan has not provided a basis or documentation to justify severely 
restricting access to 83% of the park. Protection has been emphasized in the plan at the 
expense of access by the majority of park visitors without justification for severely 
limiting access. This error needs to be corrected or justified with better documentation 
and study before the plan is enacted. 


What legal basis does the plan have to close SR 9 at anytime? Is SR 9 a state 
easement route through the park? SR 9 is a very important route for property owners and 
local citizens to access from one community to another. If the Park Service has sole legal 
claim to SR 9 that basis should be stated in the plan. 


The plan did not mention the NEPA requirement that the plan be consistent the local 


government planning. 


efforts were made to meet this requirement? The references | 
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Canyon Country 4x4 Club 


See response 27 to Washington County. 
See responses 22 and 23 to Washington County. 
See “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 6. 


See response 4 to the Kane County Commission and “Clarification of 
Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 10. 


See response | to the Kane County Commission and “Clarification of 
Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 1. 


Conflicts with local land use plans has been added as an impact topic in 
the final document. 


It should be noted that NEPA requires that an environmental impact 
statement discuss possible conflicts between the preferred alternative and 
land use plans and the extent to which the agency would reconcile the 
conflict. However, NEPA does not require that the General Management 
Plan be consistent with local land use plans. 


See response 3 to the mayor of Virgin regarding the economic impacts. In 
response to the rest of your comment, no special effort was made to coor- 
dinate the economic impacts with local governments. However, the draft 
plan was sent to local governments, which had the opportunity '- :om- 
ment on the document. The local governments that respe~ ‘ca did not 
dispute the economic impacts section. 
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to local economy seem to be based on conjecture rather than study, Were the economic 
impacts coordinated with local governments? If so to what actual extent? 


Many aspects of the plan indicates that the planning effort was developed primarily to 
protect Zion Park from visitors and that the public participation and local government 
coordination part of the plan was done to minimally mect the legal requirement. Can you 
give us some indication that this is not the case? 


Thank you for letting us share concerns that are very important to our membership. 


Canyon Country 4 ub 
Land Use Representative 
Mark Habbeshaw 

326 S. 7800 East 


Kanab, UT 84741 


8. 


See responses | and 20 to Washington County, response 4 to the Kane 
County Commission, and response 2 to the mayor of Virgin. 
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Friends of Zion 


NOLLYNIGYHOO,) GNY NOLLYIIISNO_) 


Zen Notional Park 
GAl65 ally Soringoole, Utoh 64767 
SS \* reaporeec to the release of *e 1999 Zior Nenona Park Draft General 
ed a\ “aragement Por a. ovo of cvizens come together to coneder he 
4 | Cocumner* ond oer cur colective concerns about the direction and future 
° 


of our Savor *e netono! park, Zion 


Ae reedente of ‘oco’ communities, we hove mode a commTitmert to this 
_. Mace, o Doce fer which we fee! a epecic! reverence. Zon is the heort of 
un 0 \arge wiole whct becomes mare endangered eoch day “ogeer 

“\ «have walked ite trols, climbed Ite mesas, od been restored by *s 
soothing worers 


ME 


We support the pork in ite efforts to manage ne*ore! park 
fi lande ond widerner *o preserve *he wordrove voves ond 
seree Of place * = ows from this redrack caryon To the’ 


end we offer the to wing comne=*s 


Thork you for your corsiderction Please add us to your mailing let for 
f&urure porning documerss. 


. Srcere'y, 
) +p 
x Cresher 
Serve for *ne Friends 


Pready 
dedceted to the Qreater 


Zon Conpten 
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brent: of Zion Zi DOMP Comments February 2000 


Comments on Zion National Park Draft General Management 


Plan, February 29, 2000 


We are quite lucky this draft is coming 
out now because we have the chance to 
make @ great enpact on the future of Zion 
National Park And even more fortultously, i 
appears Zion \s in the enviable position of 
being under the care of a new, insightful and 


_ forward-thinking Director of the 


Intermountain Region. Karen Wade. 

We are quite impressed with Ms. Wade's 
Commentary in the 1999 issue of forum. the 
publication of the George Wright Society. in 
her article she describes @ vision that is 
especially exciting for Zion—e park 
extremely challenged by rapic development 
and growing demands for unlimited use. 

Unfortunately, the Zion Dreft Genera! 
Managemont Plan seeme to have lost 
fight of the reason for nationa! parke and 
of the visitor experience national parks 
are mandated to provide. Vissing is the 
Organic Act's definitive muasion, we hope it 
will be a beacon in the plan's re-vision 
" conserve the scenery and the natural end 
hwstonc objects and wild life therein and to 
provide or the enjoyment of same in such 
menner as will leave them unimpered for 
the eryoyment of future generatons * 

Friends of Zion wants to help create a 
document that edheres to and 
champione this original idea; s document 
with a unified vision—aen inspired, 
innovative, and, dare we say, pessionate 


commitment to the protection of the 
spirit of place, this place, the sacred 
landscape and values of Zion National 
Park. 

Friends of Zion challenges the 
National Park Service to create from this 
unfocused draft a ecience-based 
management pian that will, for the first 
me, edequately address serious current 
impacts to park ecosystems and will 
provide a range of increasing protection 
to critical natural and cultural areas. 
important etepe to thie end can and 
should be taken immodiately, without 
huge budget or staff increases. 
¢ Our mombers also want to see real 

management instituted in Zion's 

Recommended Wildemess so that 

natural and experiential resaurces, such 

as widemners character and value. are 
extended full protection of the |aw 

¢ Friends of Zion also encourages a 
document that wil provide a healthy 

“national park” vieitor experience 

Rather than memories of wading 

through an incessant and completely 

structured trip filled with mandatory 

visitor canter visits. compulsory shuttle 
transportation. and crowded hiking on 
deteriorating tralis. we want visitors to 
lounge along @ sparking. free-flowing 

Virgin River, to hear the sprinkled notes 
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Priencda of Zion Zion DAMP Comments February 2000 


of canyon wren, to sink into the mamory 

of the wid, and to know their national 

park Is being managed to protect the 
Very resources and experiences they 
come to witnees and enjoy. 
¢ Regrettably, the ZOGMP ie based on 
worn-out ideas that haven't worked in 
any park, and that, in fact, have lead 
parke into the difficult situmtions they 
now face. 

¢ The plan's inappropriate focus on the 
hows of problem solving rather than 
on a unified and strong vision of 
protection give the public no real 
idea of where Zion it going, how 
issues and controversies will be 
handied, or what Zion is about 

¢ Further, all aiternatives, as written, are 
unrealistic due to their timeline, 
unpromised budget, and complex, 
convoluted “solutions’ which neither 
actveve the park service mission nor ine 
plan's stated Desired Conditions. 

Thus, It is with great gratitude and hope 
that we read in Ms. Wade's article the 
following guidance: 

"We can wait for the new money and wail 
for top-down directives, but now is the 
apportunity lo ransform the way we manage 
the nationel park and the way the public 
Views its responsibility to them &'s not 
Washington s responsibility—it's ours. That 
responsibility is twofold—stowerdship and 
education " 


“The Congress and the Federal courts 
have consistently told us that our first priority 
must aways be to conserve, and to provide 
for visitors within thal context. The 
Challenge ts about making the commament 
to resource preservation so that parks will 
always have unimpsired resources for future 
visitors to eryoy That commitment to 
preservation means that sometimes we'l 
need to prepare our publics for hard 
chores, and that we'll have to face political 
pressure winch wants more development or 
accommodation at the expense of 
[rosourcos/....” 

“We [the National Park Service] have not 
done, however, @ very good job of educating 
the public about what it taxes to keep park 
ecosystems functioning in an increasingly 
fragmented landscepe.” 

‘Our commitment 'o natural and cultural 
resource inventory, monitoring. end the use 
of scientific/scholarly information to support 
manegemen decis:ons is required by the 
1998 Thomas Bif * 

“We can and must consider the 
resources first in each and every decision 
wo make a8 park managers. That doosn't 
require eny more money or staff than we 
have now” 

Friends of Zion champions Director 
Wade's innovative and courageous 
vision for reinvigorated national parks. 

Unfortunately, none of the direction 
Ms. Wade so eloquently sets in her 
article is mentioned In the ZOGMP, nor, 
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Friende of Zion Zion DGMP Comments February 2000 


equally as troubling, are NPS 
Management Policies 2000 and the 
Director's Orders and Reference 
Manuals, Luckily, the Zion General 
Managemert Plan ie in ORAFT, and can be 
infused and re-visioned with the enthusiasm, 
hope and positive direction so Clearly stated 
by Director Wade 

We know this will involve hard choices, 
but If these difficult decisions aren't made 
now, they will be impossible to make after 
20 years of continued development, 
visitation, and compromise. Guiding Zion— 
and ail national parks—nio the future will 
take Innovatve and committed leadership on 
the ground and unwavering support from 
Regional and Washington offices. 

Ms. Wace will also have the chance to 
make a profound difference at Zion 
National Park by her choice of a new 
superintendent. We encourage the choice 
of a superintendent who meets her 
evaluation of a good example, a 
superintendent who will focus on 
“scientifically sound natural resource 
management programs without huge base 
increases,” and who will make “science - 
based resource management their priority 
because they needed to have the facts on 
their side when they went out into the public 
arena to defend thelr parks from new 
threats.” 

The astounding costs associated with the 
given altematives can be greatly lessened 
by eliminating the overburden of costly 


buliding and road projects, expensive in- 
park housing, increased shuttle services, 
etc, etc., etc. Staff costs hopefully will rise 
to provide sclentific-based information, 
visitor resource interpretation, skilled and 
tempered law enforcement, educational 
Widerness patrols. and sensitive restoration. 
Costs for staff training including innovative 
resource management, conferences 
covering the latest conservation ideas and 
methods, compliance wilderness 
management, and partnerships will hopefully 
lise as well, The costs of rural supporl and 
creative, inspired diracton from Regional 
and Washington offices are inestimablo and 
priceless | 

Thus, Friends of Zion offers: 
¢ Avision statement for 

Zion National Pari: 

@ Comments on the draft pian. 

Friends of Zion formally requests that the 
National Park Service produce @ second 
draft of the Zion General Managernent Pian 
that incorporates Karen Wade's vision, and 
includes ideas compatible with the NPS 
mission, current management policies, the 
latest science, and resource conservation 
methods. With hooe Zion National Park will 
become a shining star in Ms. Wade's 
constellation of parks and a role model for 


all natonal parks. 
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Friends of Zion Zion OGMP Comments February 2000 
A Citizen's Vision for growing global constituency Millions of 
Zion National Park people seek sanctuary In Zion's essential 


words ring in our imaginations like 
invocations. Cougar Mountain. Wildemoss. 
Angel's Landing. We come to Zion hoping to 
find that which we can find nowhere else. 
And, invariably, we do; something hidden in 
4 cool side canyon, in the sprinkled notes of 
canyon wren, in canyons redrock glow. 
Places that, once seen, linger in our souls 
forever. Later, while the world spins in its 
harried rush around us, a vision of cool 
water splashing over desert rock will come 
when we least expect it, And we revel in the 
idea that such places still exist. River's 

Zion is a place of the wild; here the 
Colorado Plateau merges with Basin and 
Range and the Virgin River links forested 
mountaintop to sere desert. Zion's protected 
lands are not only a marvelous wilderness, 
but are also imbedded in a vast network of 
Federal lands which provide a chance to 
manage Zion's unique ecosystems as part 
of a whole. 

From Zion's seen resources rise the 
unseen. The sublime radiates from intact 
biotic processes percolating beneath our 
feet, from unimaginable geologic process 
humming through unknowable time, and 
from the sense of piace that comes with 
well-nurtured human roots. This place is 
sacred not only to the native cultures for 
whom it is an original home, but also to a 


spint and find solace in knowing this 
wondrous place 6 managed to nurture the 
ever-diminishing natural systems on which 
we ali depend. 

The park's vision and mission is easily 
summarized: Zion's first priority is to 
preserve resources and provide for visitors 


To protect Zion's tangible and intangible 
beauty, the park will institute science-based 
management to preserve ecological 
processes and historical, cultural and 
experiential resources. Recommended 
wilderness both in and adjaceni to Zion will 
be managed as wilderness and the 
Minimum Requirement Decision Process will 
govern ail actions therein. Wilderness 
decisions will be made in anticipation of 
eventual designation. Adaptive reuse of 
historic structures will be encouraged, and 
the cultural landscape's historical integrity 
will be preserved. Cultural resources will be 
guarded from all impacts, and formal 
government-to-government relationships will 
be eslablished with park-affiliated Tribes. 

Visitor use will be carefully managed to 
ensure diverse opportunities—from 
wilderness solitude to structured social 
situations—while accomplishing the park's 
primary responsibility of resource protection. 
The unique qualities of each park area will 
be preserved and restored to allow diffenng 
visitor oppartunities. All 
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Frlends of Zion Zion DGMP Comments February 2000 


interpretive/educational themes will be 
represented in the most appropriate 
locations and manner to educate visitors 
with diverse interests and backgrounds. 
interpretive efforts will inform the public of 
the park's primary role as caretaker of 
delicate ecosystems in an increasingly 
fragmented landscape. Information will 
explain vistor use management strategies 
and resource sensitivities, respond to visitor 
needs, and guide visitors to recreational 
Opportunities offered in the region. 
Development inside the park will be kept 
to the absolute minimum. Housing, office 
space, and some visitor needs will be 
located outside the park. Any project will be 
carefully scrutinized to insure it is necessary 
and appropriate, meets minimum 
requirements, and cannot be accomplished 
outside the park. Appropriate NEPA 
documentation and analysis will be 
completed on all in-park projects, and 
adequate public scoping and notification will 
occur on a regular basis. Necessary 
development will be a mode! of exceflence in 


planning and management, compatible with 
the historic setting and architecture, energy 
efficient, and include alternative energy 
sources. Development will be permitted only 
to preserve park resources and values. 

The park will work with surrounding 
entities to plan and manage actions in the 
larger Zion complex. Partnerships with 
NGO's and other agencies will implement 
ecosystem management and establish a 
regional system of core protected areas and 
connecting corridors. A range of increasingly 
protected environments wil include 
Research Nature! Areas and closures where 
deemed appropriate by sclence-based 
management. Regional planning will ensure 
concepts developed through scientific 
research and cutting-edge conservation 
biology are linked to adjacent areas. The 
defined visitor experience on park lands will 
be matched on adjacent lands. 

Zion's first priority will always be to 
preserve and provide for visitors within that 


=" 
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Carvmonte on the Zion Neftonel Park Dratt Consral Management Plan 
Frinnde of Zion 
Februany, 2000 


Comments on the Oraft Plan 


Friends of Zion feels significant oversights necessitate a second drafi of the Zion National 


Park General Management Pian. We comment here on specific actions listed in the plan though 
we feel these actions are 100 spectific for a General Management Pian without a central vision or 
without visions for each area. 


General 


¢ 


Alternatives are based on an incorrect assumption. NPS Policies (both 1988 and 2000) 
require ail widerness areas be managed as wilderness until Congress acts. The alternatives 
are invalidated since management actions proposed in each are based on omitting areas 
from widerness boundarles. 


The plan presents an inadequate range of alternatives limited to (a) develop, (b.) don't 
develop, or (proposed) do what the NPS wants. The given alternatives are conglomerations 
of mismatched ideas (as in the resource-focused alternative that proposes four new visitor 
facilities in the park's remote areas). 


Wilderness management is neither included as a Primary Planning Issue or Concem 
nor listed under Direction for the Plan-- Purposes, Significance, and Mission Goals for ZNP. 


There is no overall vision. The pian reads as if written by authors who never discussed how 
thelr separate works would be incorporated into a sound whole. The plan's draft status allows 
creation of a new, innovate and dynamic document. 


8y carrying “old think” into a new future, the plan is already obsolete. 

The plan needs re-visioning and the indusion of Management Policies 2000, new 
Director's Orders and Reference Manuals, and a commitment to resource protection over 
visitor use. 

There is no innovation, commitment to the spirit of place, or adherence to the national park 
service ideal. 

The plan provides unlimited visitation to the detriment of park resources. 

The alternatives neither address the stated Desired Future Conditions or incorporate 
listed strategies. 


The plan needs defined visions for each area, i.e., Lava Point, Kolob Canyons, Kolob 
Terrace, the East Side, Parunuweap, and Zion Canyon. 


There Is no mention of ecosystem management or of the park in a regional context. 


Spreading use rather than controlling it is irresponsible, and poor management policy. 
AltemativeS’s resource actions should be common practice, not an alternative. 


Page 6 of 15 


The text in the draft plan has been modified to address this comment. See 
the response to “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” 
concern 13. 


We disagree with your categorization of the range of alternatives. The 
alternatives included a series of interrelated actions, strategies, and 
approaches for managing the park. Each alternative has a slightly differ- 
ent focus and addresses in differing ways visitor use, the levels and types 
of park development, management of the Zion Canyon Lodge and the 
North Fork of the Virgin River. The three action alternatives also 
addressed park boundary adjustments and proposed wild and scenic river 
designations in the park. Although the planning team started out with 
more management alternatives, as indicated in appendix E, the planning 
team narrowed the range based on the advantages of the alternatives rel- 
ative to each other, the lack of major differences between the alternatives, 
and public responses to the initial range of alternatives. We believe the 
four alternatives in the draft and final plan reflect an adequate range of 
alternatives that address the major concerns and views that were 
expressed by park staff, other governmental agencies, organizations, and 
individuals during the planning process. With regard to alternative B, we 
are not aware of which four new visitor facilities you are referring to 
being built in remote areas. Only minimal new development was pro- 
posed in the park under this alternative, all which occurred in nonwilder- 
ness areas. 


Wilderness management is identified in the final plan as an issue to be 
addressed in future plans. It also is discussed under “Park Policies and 
Practices.” 


An overall “vision” for the park, which includes the front and backcoun- 
try, has been added to the preferred aliernative in the final plan. 


The management zone descriptions outlined the desired conditions (i.e., 
vision) for these areas. See appendix D for detailed descriptions of the 
zones. 


A direction on ecosystem management has been added to the “Park 
Policies and Practices” section of the final plan. 
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There ie no mention of how the park wil modify visitor's potentially damaging behavior 
{he plan seeks to limi impacts by changing use patterns bul without changing visdor 
vahavior these achone are netons 

There 18 no plan to guide Users to sirriiar activ tiew/arege in the ragian 


‘flething viailor and horse group sizes without mentioning supporting research oF implementing 
VERP seeme premature Group sizes hardly matter when 1600 people crowd the Narrows 
every day Since the VERP process has taken over ten years at Canyontands, strict interim 
use lis are Needed in places Hike the Left Fork of North Creek unt VRP is completed. 
The number of Issues deferred to possible future plans leaves Zion without interim 
guidance or clear direction to solve current problems 


There 19 no realistic implementation timeline or budget 


¢ How does Zion's Five-Year Strategic Plan fit into thie document? 
¢ If the nine plane mentioned took two years each to write and approve. It would take 18 


years (0 finish them, which is beyond the lite of this GMP 


¢ Since the plan Is not science based, huge assumptions are made about impacts. 
¢ There is no mention of the park's vision for people with disabilities. 


. 


Defined objectives for each developed ares would allow Zion to manage for differing 
experiences: 

Few of the plan's actions withstand the test of ZNP's purposes and mission goals as 
sted on page 7 

There is no analysis of the cumulative impacts of (he multitudinous actions proposed 


Comments by Subject Area 


Wilderness 


We do not believe it is permissipte io amt areas from the park's onginal Wilderness 
Recommendation before Congress has acted Please provide the policy or law that allows 
thie wilderness deauthorization. 


The plan does not mention or define the Minimum Requirement Process which according to 
UO 841. must be Used to deterrmene what's allowable in widerness 


Any incursions intu onginal widerness and impacts on suilablity must be removed and 
restored 

Wilderness acreages and percentages do not match 

Z.0n Wilderness is Recommended no proposed. a wonticant dflerence 
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Use limits are in place for the Left Fork, We agree that interim group size 
limits are needed elsewhere, The final plan notes that group size limits 
and encounter rates for hikers in the primitive and pristine zones and for 
saddle stock users in the primitive zone are interim limits, which will be 
reviewed in the wilderness management plan and carrying capacity stud- 
ies, The park's highest priority implementation plan is the wilderenss 
management plan The wilderness plan and the carrying capacity studies 
will be completed within five years of approval of the GMP. See also 
response 2 to the Kane County Commission regarding hiker group sizes 
and response 16 to Washington County regarding horse group sizes. 


With regard to issues being deferred to future plans, we believe existing 
laws, NPS policies, and park policies and practices provide sufficient inter- 
im direction, If any issue becomes pressing before a future implementa- 
tion plan is finished, park managers will take appropriate action. 


See response 1. 


The text has been modified in the final plan to address the minimum 
requirement process. Specifically, the section on wilderness management 
in the “Park Policies and Practices” outlines the process. 


All of the alternatives now are consistent with the 1978 wilderness recom- 
mendation except for changes that reflect the acquisition of private 
inholdings, state surface ownership, mineral rights, grazing rights, and 
water rights. No developments are being proposed in the recommended 
wilderness area. All wilderness acreage and percentage figures have been 
checked in the final plan and are consistent. And the term “proposed” 
wilderness has been replaced with recommended wilderness. See also 
“Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 13. 
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¢ Since widernese management ie not listed as @ guiding princite Inte plan does not 
represen # genious allempt to Nanage widemeoss 

¢ = include Unrectors Order ano Kesource Manual @4) directon and inglerent tranewor in thie 
phen 


1] | * Zoning that lessens widerness character # not appropriate Friends of Zion doos not behove 
the prinvtive Tone as defined provides a wikderness axpenence of preserves widernnaan 
characte: and vaiues Transivon and \orninatrative Zones in wiiderness are inappropriate 


¢ «Plone tables (profworled in Wilderness) on Sand Bench Ira! must be removed 

¢ = There is no mention of managing for ‘Widerness condition | 

¢ All after natives state that park lands will “continue to be managed as veidernese © Gince they 
are not now managed as wiiderness. we hope this means @ new pobcy will be implemented 


12/;° 
evaluated (ough the Menimnumn Requirement Proonss and the minimum too! selected and 


131° Parting erees a8 indicated on all aitcmatve Maps arc not permed > wikterness: 


© Where are LAC® based on VERP? 


eo “Wh mosl oT 7an proposed [ac] Tor wilderness Geaipnation Who path service Wd heeds THE 
= new plan to address how this designation wl affect park management (eg changes in park 
toning ) Wikterness © widernuss and dowsn | need additional oring to make it 80 


Widermese Management Plan is finished Since MRP processes require NFPA and public 
comment & would be wise to outline the process in (is plan. 


15 | ¢ According io DO 647. the Minimum Requirement Process carnal be delayed umiepate = = 


¢ ©The proper widerness management and retention of orginal widerness is of prrnary 
importance to CO members 


Guide Services in Wilderness 


18 subject to the Minmnum Requirement Process (MRP) Al guiding actors would be sutyect 


16! The decison to open wikderness to. lmmted NPS or NPS sanctioned guided intorpretve tips” 
fo tha MRE to determine minimum too 


¢ Tho park's commament to management of future guicing is in questions when the park knows 
of but dase! contro! current Hlegal guiding 

¢ Abowing guided tours creates unnatural demand |he park draws ettention to |ttie-used 
areas by Offering “special” tours thus generating demand that wouldn’ othense exist 
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We agree that zones should not lessen the character of wilderness and 
that the administrative zone is not appropriate in wilderness, However, 


we believe that the primitive zone description is consistent with the defin- 


ition of wilderness — the lack of signs of people, little development, 
group sizes, and encounter rates in the primitive zone are all consistent 
with how many other wilderness arcas are managed, With regard to the 
transition zone, we generally agree that this zone is not appropriate in 
wilderness. However, in the preferred alternative in the final plan three 
arcas designated as transition zones — the Timber Creek overlook, the 
Narrows from Orderville Canyon south to Mystery Canyon and the 
Observation Point trail — lie within the recommended wilderness area. 
These areas would be managed as “special” transition zones: manage- 


ment in these arcas would be consistent with wilderness, although use lev- 


cls would be permitted to be higher than in other zones in the wilderness 
area, Again, we believe this is not inconsistent with how other wilderness 
areas with high use levels are managed (¢.g., the Mount Rainier, Alpine 
Lakes, and Grand Canyon Wilderness areas), See also response 2 to the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance. 


We agree. However, no new facilities in the preferred alternative are in 
the recommended wilderness area. See also response 9, 


We agree and have modified the alternative maps to remove all parking 
areas within the recommended wilderness. 


We agree that a new plan is needed duc to the wilderness recommenda- 
tion and noted this on page 4 of the draft. See also response 11 and 
response 2 to the Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance. 


. See response 9. 


Guiding in the recommended wilderness area would be addressed in the 
future wilderness management plan, utilizing the minimum requirement 
process and NEPA. Sce also response 9. 
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Friends of Zion members do not support guide services in the park's Widerness 
areas 


Opening Parunuweap Canyon 


wy’ 


During the public meetings, the only pressure to open Parunuweap came from the 
Quiden who would prom from i. 

thas recently curve to aur attention that numeruue scientists supported the Parunuweap 
closure in a previous study Why ie fie information not mentioned or incorporated? 

Since Parunuweap is within a reconmwnended widerness, any changes to the closure must 
undergo the Mirumnum Requirement Process 

Since the Environmental Analysis of opening Parunuweap Canyon \s totally inadequate, @ 
seperate NEPA document musi be prepared tor decisions effecting thie canyon 
What science recornmends reopening? 

What aocess will be provided into Parunuweap? No easements or acquisitions are 
mantoned 

Guides generate demand through advertiaing where there was none Does Zion realty wert 
to get imo the business of managing waiting lists, hokding lotteries, a93 monitoring 
concession operations? '| would seem the park has plenty to do without opening this 
unciosabie Pandors’s box Count your blessings and just say no 

Why are Parunuweap group size limits larger than thoae for widemeas pristine or paimitve 
rones” 

Parunuweap Canyon must be considered in a regional context The same recreatone! 
experience |s available in thousands of other canyons throughout (he Colorado Pieteau But 
only one canyon in all of the Southwest ie set aside for full protection and future 
research: Parunuweep What an incredible gf the NPS is giving to the future—e@ canyon 
untike any other—one which wil guide the restoration of those thousands of other canyons 
Many of our mamners (long-tern local residents) anc most of the board have hiked 
Perunueap. and we can report that it is indeed @ beaut place Although we wouid all like 
to hike there again, we are willing to sacrifice our personel desires to the greater good and 
noble dea of preservation. 

The retention of the Parunuweap Canyon closure is of primary importance to CO members 
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17, We agree with many of your points, As noted in the introduction to this 
part, afler reviewing public comments, the zoning and management of 
Parunuweap have been changed in the final plan, Parunuweap and upper 
Shunes Creek above the diversion would be designated as a research nat- 
ural area, References to guided trips have been dropped, alihough NPS- 
lead educational groups would be permitted in this and other research 
natural areas, 
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COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Commands oy the Dior Mettenal Part (ret encea Management Plan 
bhai ot Line, 
Febewary, 2000 


Research Natural Areas 


¢ Not enough Information about RNAs for tho public to make an informed decision 

@ Who eet them up and why? 

¢ Are they no longer natural? Suitable for research? Did the park ever manage them as RNAs? 
Why not? 

¢ Someone obviously thought these RNAs worth setting aside, GMP does not provide any 
good reason to deauthorize. 

¢ What Is the basis of new RNAs? Scientific recommendations, research, researcher requests, 
demand? 

¢ What are they set aside for? How will they be managed? What are the criteria for use? Who 
will nave the responsibibty for their proper management? 

¢ How do RNAs fit into regional contex!? How many others of these types exist? Are the Zion 
RNAs the only ones? If 80. their value increases dramatically We support @ range of 
increasingly protected areas within Zion. f areas are open to full visitor use, @ balance of fully 
protected oreas is needed 


¢ How will Shunes Creek qualify as an RNA If the damn proposed by the park's last EA Is built? 


“@ RNAS are of primary importance to CO members. 


Naturalized Virgin River 


¢ We support @ naturalized Virgin River only if the park's response to flood damage does not 
incur greater damage, |.e., constant road rebuilding, bulldozers, etc. 

© What river period is the park managing for? Why? Where is the data/research that supports 
more cottonwoods? 


-yNaitang 1s ganed by Temoving Current spring water siuctures. We do not support the Bulging 


of a water treatment facility in the park. 


* Restoration will require NEPA ane'ysis and public comment before implementation. 


¢ CO members recommend more pressing issues take precedence over the North Fork 
Restoration 


Zoning 

¢ Friends of Zion does not support the zones as defined and delineated in the DGMP, since 
they do not provide widerness expenences 

¢ Zones eppeer to be drawn to accommodate current use rather than define it. 
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20. 


The draft plan identified the reasons why the existing research natural 
arcas would be deauthorized on pages 10 and 62. There is little documen- 
tation regarding the reasons why these arcas were originally classified as 
research natural areas, but they were typically chosen as representative 
vegetation, Additional rationale for deauthorizing the existing research 
natural areas is provided in the final plan, With regard to the new 
research natural areas, the discussion of research natural areas in the pre- 
ferred alternative has been expanded in the final plan. More details are 
provided regarding the rationale for designating different areas as 
research natural areas. An appendix has been added that includes the 
attributes of cach research natural area, The zone description describes 
how these areas generally would be managed. Regional context was not 
considered as a reason for designating the new research natural areas. 
However, they are believed to be generally rare to unique in the region. 


The “Land Protection” section of the “Park Policies and Practices “ chap- 
ter now States that the Park Service would work with water right owners 
to minimize impacts to park resources. Should che private water right on 
Shunes Creek be acquired, that area would becot.e part of the 
Parunuweap Research Natural Area and water diversion structures would 
be removed. 


The degree of disturance to lands and facilities will vary depending on 
the restoration technique selected, from very little for benign neglect, to 
extensive for construction of a channel with natural characteristics. 
Outside the river corridor, disturbances can be expected on some portions 
of the road shoulder that have a high risk of bank erosion. The degree of 
continuing disturbance would be similar to past maintenance of the exist- 
ing levees or maintenanc: of the current road upstream of the Grotto pic- 
nic area where the river is no longer channelized. Just as it is now, the 
need for such activities would be concentrated in the periods following 
large floods. 


In reference to what time period the river would be managed, the river 
cannot be managed for a particular time period because natural process- 
es, in particular fluvial processes are variable, cyclic, and progressive and, 
as such, cannot be locked in time. Rather, the river would be managed to 
support natural processes within the limits of facility protection. 
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23 | ¢ Areas should not be eliminated from widerness due to overuse The park should decrease 
use (0 retain or restore wilderness surtability. 

@ We do not support cherry-sternming trails out of wilderness. 

¢ Transition and administrative zones are not permitted in wikderness. 


Zion Lodge 


24/° Friends of Zion members support a research and education facility at Zion Lodge in some 
fashion, but find more critical issues take precedence over this costly conversion 

¢ Friends of Zion realizes the lodge concession is now necessary to met the needs of shuttle 
passengers and Cannot realistically be removed. However, we encourage developing a 
research education facility in conjunction with and paid for by, the lodge concession. 

¢ For example the lodge/reseerch station could be run by a non-profit or cooperating 
association to provide for visitor needs, then channel profits into the research/education half 
of the operation. Housing and meais would be available for volunteer researchers, scientists 
On grants, visitors attending educational programs, etc A laboratory could be constructed in 
one of the lodge units Regular visitors might also use half the lodge for traditional stays. Or 
people might pay to help on projects ‘ike the Earth Watch program or Crow Canyon. 

¢ This conversion would eliminate the need to construct a research facility in south end of 
canyon, a facility we do not support building inside park boundaries. 


BLM Lands 

¢ Friends of Zion stroncty supports the addition of BLM lands as mentioned in the plan, and 
supports their continued managernent as wiiderness. 

@ Frends of Zion does not support bike use on park trails as is currently overlooked by the BLM 
on the Rockville Bench. Mountain biking opportunities near the park are endless; it does not 
need to occur in the park. 


Access and Conservation Easements 


25 [ ¢ itis difficult to comment on proposed easements without a map delineating them. 


@ Friends of Zion members dc not support easements to provide easier access to the park's 
remote areas 
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24. 


It is estimated that the park diverts approximately 50% of the discharge 
of several springs to the potable water supply. A similar diversion of the 
Virgin River would constitute less than 2% of the flow. Eliminating spring 
diversions would restore natural flows downstream of the springs, permit- 
ting surface flow in several small tributary streams to extend further 
downstream and continue through a greater part of the year. A study of 
the water system alternatives would weigh these impacts and benefits 
against those of other alternatives, 


With regard to building a water treatment facility in the park, that action 
was dropped from the preferred alternative in the final plan. The final 
document now states that the Park Service would examine alternative 
ways to obtain drinking water, including the procurement of treated water 
from Springdale. 


We agice with your point regarding NEPA analysis and public comment. 
Current plans call for gathering an information baseline and secking the 
input of experts in river morphology over the next year to develop n- 
able alternatives, followed by a NEPA analysis and request for funding. 
This restoration is a high priority due to the continuing loss of overstory 
trees without replacement, the continuing loss of fish and wildlife habitat, 
the continuing loss of opportunities for visitors to observe a natural river 
system so rare in this country. Parks are directed to restore altered natur- 
al resources and to manage natural processes instead of features by NPS 
Management Policies. 


No areas are being climinated from the 1978 wilderness recommendation, 
nor are trails being “cherry-stemmed” out of wilderness. See responses 10 
and 11. 


As noted on page numbers 10, 11, and 43 of the draft plan, the lodge pro- 
vides a unique historical visitor experience that adds to visitor enjoyment 
of the park. We therefore continue to support the existing lodge opera- 
tion — we do not support converting part of the lodge to a research facili- 
ty. At the same time, we also agree there is a need for a research facility. 
The final plan states under “Park Policies and Practices” that park man- 
agers would work with other governmental, private, and nonprofit organi- 
zations to explore locations within and outside the park for a 
research/environmental education facility and to find partnerships and 
funding sources for such a facility. 
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Camvmente on the Lion National Pork Dra Conaral Management ian 
Frente of Zhan 
Febrwary, 2000 


Wild and Scenic Rivers 


¢ Friends of Zion supports the designation of the river sections mentioned and would like 
information on why sections were left out. 


@ Significant managament problems exist in the park’s rivers; the Narrows and North Creek 
require immediate restrictions on day and overnight use (1500 people is a tad to many in a 1 
Y mile stretch of wiiderness or any river). Imerim guidelines must establish the individual 
removel of human waste. 


Cultural Resources 


—_ aro cITes — a : _ HW arriaath os aaa aid TINTS, 
; . 


. i @ et ’ . ; r army ec 
cultural resources.” Please explain. What research supports such a statement? What does 
“appreciably” mean? 


@ Formal Consultation and goverment-to-govemment tribal relations are not provided for. 


Air Tours 


¢ Friends of Zion members are adamantly opposed to aircraft overflights and to noise pollution 
in any form. 


Environmental Consequences 
¢ This environmental analysis |s wholly inadequate as an Environmental impact Statement. 


@ How can statements be made about the environmental consequences of any action when 
VERP hasn't yet been done? 


¢ What research supports statements regarding environmental consequences? No references 


are given. 


@ A number of alternatives mention impacts to hanging gardens and other significant 
resources, but no management actions are proposed. 

@ No science. 

Comments by Alternative 


Proposed Action 
® The Proposed action only marginally addresses NPS mandate to protect. 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


The document has been revised to show the gencral locations of the pro- 
posed easements on the Proposed Park Boundary Adjustments and 
Adjacent Landownership map. 


Management action was being taken at the Narrows and the Left Fork of 
North Creek before the draft plan was printed. As noted in the no-action 
alternative (p.40), overnight use is prohibited in the Left Fork of North 
Creek and there is a limit of 50 people per day who can hike in the 
drainage. Day hiking from the top of the Narrows down to the Temple of 
Sinawava and overnight camping also is limited. These limits would also 
apply under the preferred alternative. Although there often are large 
numbers of people in the Narrows for a short distance up from the termi- 
nus of the Riverside Walk, no limits on day use were proposed in the 
draft plan. But as noted on page 52, a river management plan would 
examine different strategies and actions for managing visitors in the 
North Fork, which may include limiting the number of visitors. With 
regard to the removal of human waste, the draft plan noted on page 20 
that a program would be developed to manage human waste in all areas, 
particularly in riverine areas. 


As stated in the document, cultural resources were dismissed as an impact 
topic based on the list of actions that would take place under all of the 
alternatives that would minimize the potential for impacts on cultural 
resources. The text also notes that further consideration of effects by the 
Utah State Historic Preservation Office and Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation would occur once the Park Service develops specific under- 
takings approved in the GMP. 


Desired conditions and strategies with respect to government-to-govern- 
ment relations between American Indian tribes and Zion National Park 
are addressed under “Park Policies and Practices” section. 


The General Management Plan is a conceptual document that focuses on 
what conditions should be achieved and maintained in the park - as 
determined by the proposed zoning scheme and associated major changes 
in management or use that would be needed to achieve the desired zon- 
ing conditions. Consequently, the impact analysis evaluates effects on 
park resources and values on a much broader scale and in a more qualita- 
tive manner based on those major changes. Implementation plans, such as 
the wilderness management plan, would be tiered from the GMP/EIS and 
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¢ The lprovenent in environmental conditions dose fot appme: to be apureusatity ye eeter ov 
Oifferent trom (he No Action aternative Wiy would (ite be the park © prapnand ection? 

+ Vive afternatives bate the negative impacts of widerwess management and not the postive 
afiects uke the beanedit of visitors @xpenencng @ rem widerens in Zion instead af sametteng 
we jet Call wandernens | 


Alternative A 

+ Alternative A ignores the NI'S 8 primary eaponeitiity to protect resow fret, ue A ent a 
veld Qhemetve In none of (he alternatives end resources be sacrificed to use 

6 ORG Qpperteniins in the hackonuntry oondd be expanded under aiternative A” [hie woud 
be a direct viciation of wikderness polices without specific NFPA and MRP analysis and 
VAhC COnwnent 


Alternative B 

¢ Page vi Aberative U focuses on prowling Increased protection for park reanuroem write ail 
providing opportunities for « range of vieter expetances "lant wa the NPS rvasion? 

¢ The fesouroe actions proposed in Alternative 8 should be conynen praction mt an 
aternaave 

6 The following sted te iryiermiient vite fl alerimtves including No Achon a8 elarnents 
of a trong Ri 
6 Reduce o ehrinate negative impacts to 

Mevioan epotted owt panulabons 

Virgin aownedace Nabetat 

Hanging garden vegetation 

Olesen! baghorn sheep foraging areas 

Al! aed weatter Quality 

Natural Quiet 

Microtiote eae 

hinatan Communities 

© Why reduce shutties in the main canyon? Manage the canyon for heavy use and nave the 
wider nem wit 

¢ No mandatory Jon Mt Carne! shutties 

¢ No best Sete tacdity |The tack (herent! provides @ range o vieitor experience (@ Nighy 
ruched south entrance vs more wtural ean entrance 


Se ’ * woraa's.. 


Ww 


would provide greater details on specific actions and quantification of 
iMpacts 


As stated in the document, the impact analysis was largely based on 
review of existing literature and park studies, information provided by 


caperts within the Park Service and other agencies, and park staff profes. 


onal judgements The bibliography has been expanded to include a 
more comprehensive list of the references that helped provide the back: 
ground material and information used in the formulation of the alterna. 
lives as well as the impact analysis 
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No new water treetment feoity in the Mark Leave water devices at springs 
No enlargement of Lava Point Campground 

No Bast Side or Katoh Terrace Shi ttle 

Mo ranger station or employee housing at North Creek 

increased ranger patrota rather (han four new visitor tacitties 

Thow shat not infict interpretaton Range of frontcountry experiences 
Closing the road beyond the lodge makes no sense 

Auld researcher facilites outside part 


Comments by Area 


Main Canyon 


We do not support the buliding of ary more facilities in the Main Canyon 

No new water treatment faciity in the Canyon 

Bulidings Currently approved should be reconsidered for constructon elsewhere 

We do not support the buliding of recrestional faciiities for park and concession staff within 
park boundartes 

Research facilites shoutd be butki outsite the park or as part of a redesign of Zian | arige 


Friends of Zion does not support visitor facitites on the Fast Side Tc provide a frontcountry 
experience different from the main canyon our members recommend no new contact 
Stations, picnic arees, pullouts. short nature traits (which, becaume of its proximity, would lead 
into widerness). 


We do eupnort increased range: man patie to drab with incrmaaiag mannice mnacts fran 
increaeing visitation 

It ts unctear from the GMCs maps 4 the Friends of... Trail is in the park's origina 
wiiderness recommendation Hf so, il should xo be upgraded. signed 0 heavily interpreted 
Rumors of a large East Side cormmerciel development outside the park. If true. might lead 
F nende of Zion to accept 2 visitor facility located outside the park within the faatnrint of the 
evelopment We wlll miso be sed to ne the fant Sides character 99 changed 


Kolob Terrace 


Current ratte are consistent with widerness. No need to remove 
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31. Most of the visitor facilities on the east side that were proposed in the 
draft plan, including new nature trails and a full-service visitor center, 
have been dropped in the preferred alternative, The preferred alternative 
still calls for possibly a few new restrooms and picnic sites. 
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Frende of Zion members oppose any development nee North Creek or anywhere eee on 
the Kolod Terrace road Ranger end maintenance facies should headquarter cat of Zion 
Canyon or ve Point Gtafl need to De quartered ovteide the park in extating towne 
Adequate backcountry and frontoountry ranger patrol are encouraged 


@ «Additions! employees may be needed in the future but housing should be loosted outude the 


park 


@ Oo not pave Lave Pont Road 


Kolob Canyons 


ai Gavelopment and expansion in the Kolob Canyons area is oonosed by Fiands of 2ier 


Sit 


member Emoloyee housing adrinistrative offices and maintenance facittes should be 
oved outede the park 


j 


Should the need arine we support fiviting use rather than increasing services 

No Campgrounds 

Unto unatety in the Kolol Canyons area visitors are greeted with housing and maintenance 
‘aciiies rather than the astounding view One residence is acoeptatie for the ranger on duty 
There should be no water develooment to supp 7 fanines 


Other Facilities and Administrative Areas 


The park must control Bega! guiding 


35 


Parking areos. like those provided aft the Fast Mesa Trafhead East Rim Tra! and Crater Hill 
are Not perniiied in wikderness and must be removed 


36 


F nends of Zion mamibers do not support improving ecoses fo remote areas of the park like 
the tral to Stave Spring nghts-of-wey through the Ponderosa. etc 


a = 


The days of national park and/or concession housing in the park are sacty over Move al! 
new facilites housing and dormitories outside the park Ff aciliies could be located in Virgin 
La Verkin or Hurnoane as they are in other progressive perks 
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The preferred alternative states that some new visitor facilities could be 
built along the Kolob-Terrace Road, We believe that improving trailheads 
and adding a few picnic sites in already disturbed sites — the only new 
developments mentioned in this part of the park — would not impair 
park resources and would provide more opportunities for people to enjoy 
this areca, We also believe that building a new focused visitor 
facility/ranger residence on BLM lands near the park boundary a\ North 
Creek is justified. As noted on page 54 of the draft, this facility would 
serve several functions that would be much more difficult or impossible to 
provide via Zion Canyon or Lava Point. Establishing an NPS presence 
near this part of the park would help the Park Service better protect park 
resources and provide needed services for visitors 


The proposal to expand the Lava Point campground has been dropped 
The preferred alternative now states that there would be no new develop- 
ment at Lava Point, except for the replacement of the existing ranger res. 
dence. Although we generally agree that employee housing should be 
located outside the park. in this case there already ts an existing structure 
in this area. Replacing the Park Service residence in this part of the park 
would enable a ranger to continue to stay in this part of the park, and 
oversee the campground and picnic area, protect park resources, and pro- 
vide services for visitors. (It also should be noted that another park ranger 
residence in the arca at Firepit Knoll would be demolished once the new 
ranger residence/visitor facility is established on BLM land along the 
Kolob-Terrace Road.) Finally, there are no plans to pave the Lava Point 
road. 


The preferred alternative now states that there would be no expansion of 
facilities along the Kolob Canyons Road other than the possibility of 
installing restrooms. The preferred alternative continues to state that 
additional administrative facilities could be built in the existing adminis- 
trative area north of the entrance to support the increase in visitor ser- 
vices and facilities in this part of the park. (New employee housing, how- 
ever, would be located outside the park.) This area already has been dis- 
turbed. It would be difficult to find a suitable location for administrative 
and maintenance facilities outside this part of the park. 


The text has been changed to state that the trailhead/parking area at 
Crater Hill (Dalton Wash) would be removed because it is within the rec- 
op mended wilderness areca. No parking arcags noted for the East Mesa 
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frends of Zion 


February 20, 2000 


Zion Ore GMP Currmimnts 


A Citizen's Proposal; Alternative Q 
Resource Protection for Visitor Use 


To create it's Citizen's Alternative, Frends of Zion posed two questions 


1 What does Zion really need? 


2. What can Zion reasonably accomplish in 10 yearn? 


So much of Draft Plan seems to be based on subjective opinion rather that science No 
research, sociolog.cal studies, or even scientist's opinions are used to support the seemingly 
random application of RNA's, visitor services, or management in genera! Although the 
Friends believe the Alternatives need to be totally rewritien from a different inital philosophy 
(of protection and somnce), we Nave used the plan's format to create a draft alternative for 


your consideration 


The plan also mixes actions that need to occur immediately with those that must by 
necessity be deferred until funding allows and with those which may never happen It is 
Gifficuk to understand exactly what the park is proposing for future management We believe 
the Draft Pian is much too specific on items like, for example, removing water facilities from 
springs when there has been no research to support such ideas Furtrer, deas lke new 
picnic areas, new trails. new visitor centers are pie-in-the-sky unt! appropriate research, 
plans. and public comment nas been incorporated A GMP should be a vision document 
setting the geneva! course through the forest rather than planting trees 


This plan does not sel in motion any specihc guidance that car bagir when | 1s approved 
What will happen first? To what end will decisions be made? The alternatives list possibilities, 
bul no definec outcome anc set no course to get there 


The omphasis of alternative Q is to 
preserve resources and provide for 
visitors within that contort. 

To preserve park resources, a science- 
based management program will address 


senous Current impacts to park ecosystems. 


provide a range of increasing protection for 
critical natural and cultural areas, and 
protect park wend wilderness values for the 


inspiration and edification of this and future 
generations 

Ir park development will be kept to the 
absolute minimum, park offices employee 
housing (both NPS end concession), 
additional mantenance facilites, etc . will be 
locatec in towns within a 30-minute drive 
Management zones will provide a range of 
tand protection from Research Natural Areas 


An Qitofg 


36. 


37, 


trailhead in the final plan because that parking area is outside the park. 
The existing parking area for the East Rim trail would continue to be 
maintained because the area is located outside of the 1978 wilderness rec- 
ommendation, See also response 13. 


Access would not be improved to the East Rim and East Mesa Trails. 
Rather, the action being proposed — acquiring an access easement 


through the Ponderosa Ranch area — would ensure that there would con- 


tinue to be access to this part of the park. 


The planning team reviewed alternative Q and compared it with the 
revised preferred alternative and alternative B. Although there are sever- 
al specific actions proposed in alternative Q that were not covered in the 
draft plan alternatives, the major elements being proposed in the alterna- 
tive are now covered in the revised preferred alternative and/or alterna- 
tive B. No major differences distinguish alternative Q from the alterna- 
tives in the final plan. Thus, the planning team did not identify a need to 
add alternative Q to the range of alternatives being considered for the 
future management of Zion. 
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Forde of Lion hebrvary 20. 2000 Lon Vrat GM Lome 
and widerness to low: and high-use occurs outside the East Entrance, @ visitor 
frontoountry areas contact faciity might be considered for 
Alternative Q and the proposed action inclusion through the NEPA and public 
differ primarily in the application of science comment process Such @ facility will be 
for decision making, zoning schemes and constructed well outside park boundaries 


ZONE-SPECIFIC MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIES 

The park will be divided nto different 
management zones (hat identify different 
desired levels of increasing resource 
protection, differing socal parameters and 
visitor use 


Zone Allocetion and Related Actions 


In alternative Q the Zion Wikdernese wil 
be managed as wilderness Zones in 
wilcerness will not ‘essen widemness 
mandates values and condtions as 
required in NPS Directors Order #41, 
Widerness Management All actions in 
wilderness will adhere to the Minimum 
Requirement Decision Process 

Fromt-country high and low 
development zones, as well as transition, 
and administrative zones, will only occur 
outside Recommended W iderness 
boundaries 

Frontcountry low-development zones will 
include the area atong the 7ion-Mt Carmel 
Highway, the Zion Canyon Scenic Drive. the 
Kolob- Terrace Road. Lava Point, the Kolob 
Canyons Road and entrance, and the East 
Park Entrance If high use development 


Frontoountry high development zones 
will include the Visitor/Transoortation Center 
and Zion Lodge 

Transition zones wil never occur within 
Wilderness boundanes, and will nciude 
Canyon Overlook Trail, Hidden Canyon Tra: 
up to the mouth of the canyon, the Riverside 
Wark Tra! up to Mystery Canyon, and the 
road from Lava Point ranger residence to 
the Weet Rim trathead [It 1s dffieult for 
Friends of Zion to determine if these areas 
were recommended as wilderness in the 
1974 Recommendation Any that were will 
be considered wilderness not transition | 

Administratve zones will be Imited to 
small areas around existing visitor contact 
faciites (Kolob Canyon entrance, Lava 
Point, the South and East Entrances, and 
Zion Lodge ) The dry dump near Coalpits 
Wash will be removed and the area restored 
to natural conditions 

Any facilities proposed for Zion Canyon 
will be reconsidered for relocation outside 
the park 


Wilderness 


The 1974 wilderness proposal is being 
modified to reflect acqusitions of several 
inholdings A spur road near Lava Point will 
be added to the Recommended Wilderness 
since It Now meets suitability requirements 
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The East Rim anc East Mese parking lots 
and (raiiheads must be removed from 
Recommended Wildemess (Friends of Zion 
cannot comment adequately on Wikdderness 
boundaries since an accurate map was nol 
provided in the OGMP) 

To meet required Wilderness conditions, 
park managers will need to limit current and 
future levels of visitor use on trails in 
wilderness 

No new trails or clearly delineated roules, 
upgrading of existing trails and routes, 
additions! narrow unsurtaced trails or new 
routes will be established in Wikderness 
without comple:ion of the NEPA and 
Mininum Requirement Processes 
Wilderness areas tha: contain critical 
resources may be closed fo use (cg. 
sensitive species habitat or areas of cultural 
sensitivity) 

Designated campsites could be 
established outside of sensitive resource 
arees { determined through NEPA and the 
Minimum Requirernen! Process to be the 
minimum echon needed to manage 
wilderness as wilderness 

Water collection structures will remain at 
the springs in Z:0n Canyon to meet avoid 
the need to build a new water treatment 
facihty 

The section of the North Fork of the 
Virgin River within the main canyon might be 
restored when a science-based study and 
following NEPA determines the correct 
course of action 

The park will restore the area beyond the 
Oak Creek mamtenance erea, including the 


Zion Drath GMP Comments 


access road. to natural conditions, remove 
the road and other signs of human use, 
including the research camp (four tont 
pads), bonayard items, maintenance 
equipment, and a nursery shed 

The park will remove signs and revab 
social trailing, campsites, natural and 
cultural resource damage, etc throughout 
the Recommended Wilderness 


Research Natural Areas 


Friends of Zion cannot adequately 
comment on Research Natural Areas since 
nol enough information was given in the 
DGMP to make informed decisions. 
however, members fully support the 
inclusion of the park's southeast corner, all 
of Parunuweap Canyon and all of Shunes 
Creek (efforts should be reactivated to 
acquire the water right in Shunes Creek.) 
unti! science-based research determines 
ther ineligbiity The Frends also supports 
including hanging gardens and isolated 
mesa tops since a large body of research in 
otner areas proves their significance 


Management Zone Visitor Use Limits 


Visitor use imits may become necessary 
to protect resources in frontcountry high- 
and low-development zones and transition 
zones Wilderness and research natural 
area 70ne Conditions limit visitor use 
numbers 

Interim day-use end overnight limits 
will be implemented on wilderness trails 
to retain suitability until the VERP 
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Frands of Zion 


process is completed. Group sizes for day 
and overnight use will be limited to no more 
than five people Horse use numbers will be 
based on research in other wilderness areas 
until VERP decides correct numbers for 
Zion Visitors will usually not expect to 
encounter other groups in wilderness, but on 
certain trails (West Rim, the wilderness 
sections of the Narrows) May encourter 2 
groups per day 

Hikers, researcters, and park service 
personnel in wilderness will adhere to the 
same group size limits, and wi'l adhere to 
Minimum Requirements and Leave No 
Trace principles 


Research Natural Areas 


These areas will be closed to general 
public use for resource protection, research 
and specially authorized educational trips 
[Friends of Zion cannot adequately comment 
on Research Natural Areas without more 
information from the park | 

In the research natural area zone 
authorized research and guided educational 
group sizes will be limited to no more than 
five people Recreational use will be 
prohibited in research natural areas. Other 
places that do not meet wilderness 
conditions will be restored so that the 
evidence of human use is substantially 
unnoticeable and natural conditions prevail 


PROPOSED BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENTS 


In alternative Q, the Park Service will 
propose the same boundary adjustments as 


February 29, 2000 


Zon Drah GM Comments 


those described in the proposed action A 
total of five land transfers with the Bureau of 
Land Management (totaling approximately 
950 acres) 

[Friends of Zion cannot adequately 
access the nine access easements (totaling 
approximately 15 5 miles in length), and 
three conservation easements (totaling 
approximately 2,220 acres) proposed since 
mans and cycn locational information wes 
not provided in the OGMP} 


PROPOSALS FOR WILD, SCENIC, AND 
RECREATIONAL RIVER DESIGNATION 


Alternative Q will propose the same 
drainages for inclusion in the national wild 
and scenic river system as the proposed 
action The Park Service will propose the 
North Fork of the Virgin River above and 
below the Virgin River, North Creek, La 
Verkin Creek, and Taylor Creek, and their 
tributaries for wild, scenic, and recreational 
river designation. (See table 1 for the 
p’oposed classifications ) [Friends of Zion 
a0 requests information on why certain 
river sections inside the park were left out of 
this recommendation | 


Frontcountry Areas 

The Friends recommend the NPS 
propose definitive visions for each area 
above the zoning concept so that each area 


will retain its unique character 


Kolob Canyons Road Aroa 
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Prends of (an hebruary 20 2000 


Under alternative Q, (he entrance area 
wil b@ @ frontoouniry low development zone 
In Re@DING wilt the phiiosaphy of hve 
alternative No new developments (¢ 9. 
adding @ PICMG ares and/or a Nature trail) 
will ooour in Ue area The Kolob Canyons 
Road Itself (the raed corridor from the 
entrance gate to the Twnber Creek Overiook 
Walthead) will also be frantoountry tow 
development Acbone in this area may, at 
some future date. lini trafhe Shuttles 
IMproved traiheads and interpretive facilites 
@iong the road wil not ooour The existing 
parking lot for the Gouth f ork of Taylor 
Creek wil be removed in alternate O (to 
limit unpermitted access to widerness) 

The Timber Creek Overtook trail a in 
wilderness. anc (hus wit not be up-giaded 
Nor wil interpretive signs be added The 
area to the north of the entrance w" be an 
adminetratve zone bu! administrative 
Offces. park housing and mamenance 
faciitves wil be located outside the park 


Kolob. Terrace Road Area 


Under attevnatve Q. the portion of the 
Kolob-Terrace Road comcor within the oark 
will be fromtoountry low developmont Due to 
its location in widemess parking at the 
forme: Right Fork and Wildcat Canyon 
traitneads wil be "emoved Traineads for 
the Grapevine and Hop Valley Traits also 
will De removed as they are m widerness 
No new ranger or maintenance facies will 
be burt along this road 


fon. af Gi Cone 


Leva Point 


The fronteountry low develapment zone 
will apply to (he entrance area and the road 
accessing [he Gampground and pionic aroas 
In keeping with ths phiogaphy of atemnatwve 
Q. 10 New development wil occur and no 
New picnic sites will be added the roac 
from the ranger residence to the Wee! Rim 
trailhead will be # transition zone To neet 
desired cond hone the road by the ranger 
residence wil be gated and closed to access 
by the motonzed public beyond that point 
(Park staf and owners and guests of the 
private pronerty to whch the roads lead wil 
be allowed to use motor vetucies) The road 
@ast of the gate al the West um tredreac 
inchding ali three forks teading ontu private 
land outerde of the park will be an 
admunatative zone The wil allow 
continued motonzed eccess by private 
landowners and ther quests An arra norin 
of the entrance also will be an adm nistratve 
Zone to sup, off managemert of this part of 
the pak The exrsting ranger resaience here 
will De replacec with a new residence and 
the Firepit Knol factity will be complete y 
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transition and adrrwvetrative 20ne8 mee 

Areas roned frontcountry high development 

will Nolude 

¢ most of he soulh entrance area 
including the campgrounds the new 
visitor Centerfahuttie staging ate and 
the North Fork of the Virgin River 
running (rough te Campgrounds 

¢ most of the Zion Canyon Lodge area 
including the parking arees lodging 
facies and restraome 

¢ No new ‘aciives wi! be constructed in 
high use zones 
The Park Service will apply the front: 

country ow development zone to the man 

Zion Canyon road corrido, Resource 

impacts will be reduced and the quality of 

visitor experiences will be Improved along 


this segment of the road by creative barriers. 


hited signing, and delineated tras The 
Grotto and the canyon bottom will be 
transiton zones Several trails aso will be in 
the irensition zone including the Pa'rus trai 
extending north of the campgrounds, the 
lower and nicidie Emerald Pools trails ao 
segment of the West Rim trai, the trail to 
Angel's Lancing. the Hidder Canyon trail to 
the mouth of the canyon. and the Riverside 
Weak tra! up to the punction with Mystery 
Canyon 

Severe’ areas will be admuristrative 
zones inctucing Semvyny's Canyon (site ct 
the shuttle maintenance faciities) (he 
Watchman enptoyee housing area tho cid 
was'e treatment plant the exishng visitor 
centerheadouarters a porton of the 
e@xrsting Oak Creek employee housing and 


Fran Ore GMP Canvnents 


maintenance area the Pine Creek houeng 
area the Bich Cree employee hoveing 
Bfea ANd CONC@REONS BUDPOT! facilites 
around the Zion Canyon Loage 

Any future development will be moved 
outede the park 


Cast Entrance and the Zion M. Carmel 
Highway Aree 


An area north of the eas! entrance will ba 
6 transition cone No new fecilites will be 
built on the East Side within Ihe park 

The road comdor (100 feet exther ede of 
the centerline) and the short access road to 
the East Rim traihead wil be transition 
rones 


Zion Mi Carmo! Highway 


Soci! trails and detenoratng resources 
ato1g the highway wil be rehatiitated Short 
nature tres and pronic sites will not be 
constructed along the road The Canyon 
Overook trail wi'l be a transitior zone. and 
will be left alone (eg . the park will not 
upgrade tne trail or add more interpretive 
signs) 


Other Frontoountry and Administrative 
Areas 


Traitheed and parting areas at the 
East Mesa and East Rim trails on the 
park's eastern boundary will be removed 
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er anda oft Lion Febrvery 20, 2000 


0 retain wikderness euitability The Perk 
Lervice will work like doge to soquire the 
water righta in Camp Creek and Shunes 
Creek. Until then they will be managed as 
wilderness to the degree nonconforming 
uses allow 


Zion Canyon Lodge 


Under alternative Q, the lodge facility wit! 
continue to provide food service and 
possibly lodging to the general visiting public 
traveling on shuitie ansportation The park 
will also augment the facility to provide 
specific visitor education and park research 
Some of the lodge facies wil be converted 
to an environmental education center 
offering a vanety of programs. much like the 
Grand Canyon Institute or the Yosemite 
Institute 

Tne center will provide opportunities to 
enhance science-based education for the 
visiting public (hrough sermnars. workshops, 
residential camps and similar programs An 
essential element of this faciity will support 
NPS academic, and professional research 
in the cultural, natural, ana soci! sciences 
The facility will be run by a nonprofit 
organization or cooperating association that 
will use visitor-service proceeds to finance 
the science center Housing and meals will 
be available for volunteer researchers. 
scientists on grants, visitors attending 
educational programs, etc A laboratory will 
be constructed in part of the lodge 
Participants in the center's programs might 
Pay to help on projects, like the Earth Watch 


Zion Deal GMP Comments 


of Crow Canyon operations Ali projects 
performed in Conjunction with this center will 
adnere to Leave No Trace and Minimum 
Requirement Processes 

The Park Service will emphasize the 
estadlianment of @ nonprofit organization 
that will operate and maintain the facility 
under agreement with the National Park 
Service 


Management of the North Fork 
of the Virgin River 

A River Management Plan, subject to 
NEPA and public comment, will employ a 
science-based study to Geta! what river 
penod will be managed for The plan will be 
considered only if the park's response to 
flood damage does not incur greater 
damage. 1 @ constant road rebuiiding 
buldozers, etc Visitors will be encouraged 
to help in the restoration project through 
interpretation. assisting in work efforts, and 
in refraining from damaging recreational 
activites Most of the river will be a transition 
zone in the main Zion Canyon, but the 
minimum appropriate tools will be used to 
complete restoration Water collection 
Structur »6 at springs will be studied to 
determine if they should be retained No 
new water treatment plant will be built in the 
Main Canyon Although restoration is of 
considerable importance to the park's river 
environment, it will be considered behind 
more pressing resource degradation issues 


IMPLEMENTATION 
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Priorities and Funding 


Unlike the other alternatives, the Park 
Service Will implement the actions under 
aliernative O over the next eight to ten 
years otherwise it will be too late 
Partnerships with other agencies or groups 
will be eataplished to implement true 
ecosystem and w. derness management 
within a regional context 


Untike the other alternatives, staff 
increases and reallocations within park 
programs will not be as massive to support 
the implementation of thie alternative 

The park service will apply and adhere to 
the now NPS Polic es 2000, Director 6 
Orcers and Reference Manuals 
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Friend of Zion Februery 20 2000 Zion Ora GMP Comments 


Projects Eliminated from Alternative B to Estimate Coat of Alternative Q 


| Area and Actions ™ a | aie - byt 
Construction Coste (Keep the stall, nose 
HR! ton * vel is i Bae a UN Fae 0) AMER Fee 
oftices Possitle upgrade of viekor fects $100,000 
| ‘$245, 2S FTE / 901,000 
. A 
a : Ms ceaanens alias 
$124,000 


15 FTE / $650,000 


a REY POT 


development ocours outside park Locate 
| techies in development at the expense of $ 640,000 7 FTE / $251,000 
91,820,000 FIC! § 97 
i ona ee me - 
Rive’, possibly convert the lodge to $ 648,000 to 
researchvvisitor faciity, don't build water $1,414,000 2 FTE / $780,000 
toatment facility $2 000,000 to 3 FTE / $127,000 6 FTE $196,000 
4,164,000 
Total Coste | $1,773,000 25 FTE / $,008)000 | 28.5 FTE / 81,700,000 
er SO Bg eR REY Bb , 
oj SRTRESaRO ORD. | 71 TEs sear O00 
7. : Py ¥ *. nat : ae ’ 
. Dy ute aa en Bi) dies 
WE, te 7 FG’ $268 000 
a 
EY Sei ie eh ee 
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* 


1, We recognize that the population of Washington County will continue to 
increase in the future. We also realize that increases in visitation must be 


February 29, 2000 managed and that limits on visitor use are necessary in areas. However, 
just because Washington County will continue to grow is no reason to 
te believe that the National Park Service will allow park resources or the vis- 
mae ay a itor experience to deteriorate. One of the primary purposes of the 
. General Management Plan is to provide a proactive framework for 


addressing future problems related to increasing visitor use and adjacent 


Dear Superintendent Falvey 
development. We believe the actions in the plan (¢.g., conducting carrying 


The Grand Canyon Trust greatly appreciates the opportunity to review and comment on Zion 


National Park's Draft General Management Pian. Given the breadth of the plan and what we capacity studies, acquiring conservation easements, pursuing an ecosystem 
pm ah ayty by bth sa ee management approach) will help prevent many potential negative impacts 
Bocio-Boonomic Gonte: to the park’s resources due to population growth. 

1 econo cote carnage ncn a Te Pa gps et ares 2. The preferred alternative has been revised to include a request for con- 
dramatic increases in visitation. Yet Doth the State end County are predicting exponendal gressional authorization to prepare a related lands study that would iden- 
wae eat fesinien ctitn tp Geel canagemes face, Tease tesenaen cll ain ison amen te” tify key lands that are integral to maintaining ccological integrity and 

ve) timeframe of the Plan end therefore must be eccourted for. long-range conservation of critical natural and cultural resources. 
mR The loca! Is predicted to increase by greater than six fold within the next fifty years. 


pt phd Py gh dy tA bd nt 


limited, channeled, and controlled, but Zion resources will be regardiess and the 
ecological integrity of the Park will be severely compromised. Ora Managemen Plan does 
Not adequately account for this degree of growth. 


Grand Canyon Trust recommends that the Park seek Congressional approval to initiate a 
boundary study which would expand the Park's boundaries and facilities into adjacent 
BLM Wilderness Study Areas and private lands. 

2 The boundary study should include the following perameters: 

e Local and regional population growth projections and impacts on visitor use 


¢ Maintenance of critical ecological processes at the landscape level that support 
native populations 


* Range and connectivity needs of native populations 
e Suitability of adjacent lands for accommodating increased visitor use 


199 North Main Street, St. George, Utah 84770 (435) 673-8558 FAX (435) 673-8545 
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¢ Facility needs and options in adjacent lands tor accommodating increased visitor use 
e An anatysis of the economic benefit to the local economy of protecting and 
expanding Zion 


e What boundary would provide the most scientifically defensible landscape capable of 
supporting watershed and ecological processes, viable native plant and animal 
communities, while supporting dramatically increased levets of visitation? 


While we anticipate resistance to this idea fro community leaders in the affected counties, we 
believe that an objective analysis will demonstrate a huge economic benef® to protecting and 
enlarging the unique natural resource represented by Zion National Park. As this area grows, it 
serves the best interest of its citizens to protect and maintain the natural values which provide the 
base upon which all other economic interests depend. The Trust hopes that an objective and 
constructive dialogue on this issue may ensue. 


Virain River instream Flows, 


Tho Virgin River is the force that formed Zion Canyon. Protection of the river is critical to 
preserving the integrity of the biological, ecological, and physical processes that maintain the 
dynamic character of Zion. Some 11,000 acre feet of water continues to be subject to 


, Feducing 
contamination within the river. ‘Grand Canyon Trust has two 


e The Park seek funding to acquire water rights in the headwaters above Zion. Ai 
a cost of $1,000 per acre foot this might cost as much as 11,000,000. 


¢ The private and public lands in the Virgin River headwaters above Zion be 
designated as a watershed protection area, and uses managed to reduce potential| 
impacts within the Park. The private lands could be designated as a USDA 
Watershed Priority Area, thus applying federal funds to protecting water quality. 


Parunaweap: 


Grand Canyon Trust supports the continued management of Parunaweap as a Research 
Natural Area. With growing evidence of increased use of Zion's backcountry, Parunaweap, with 
—_ provides a laboratory for the study of ecological processes unaffected 


Thank you again for this opportunity to comment. 


UWE 


P. McMahon 
Southwest Utah Director 


3. 


While the purchase of water rights is not specifically precluded by the 
Zion National Park Water Rights Settlement Agreement, it would be a 
departure from our negotiating position that existing water diversions do 
not have a measurable impact on park waters. Additional large diversions 
upstream of the park are unlikely at this time because the state engineer 
considers this basin fully appropriated to downstream users. For these 
reasons, acquisition of water rights upstream of the park is currently a rel- 
atively low priority. Since the Water Rights Settlement Agreement specifi- 
cally limits the park’s federal reserved water right, the only way for pur- 
chased water rights to be converted to instream flows would be for them 
to be donated to the Utah Department of Natural Resources. 


While it is unclear whether the priority watershed designation is spccifical- 
ly being used in the state of Utah, the Park Service supports the use of 
water quality remediation and watershed planning programs to improve 
and maintain water quality. The park staff is currently participating in 
watershed management planning efforts in Kane and Washington 
Counties to address waters that do not meet state standards. Additional 
programs, both state and federal, that could provide funding to private 
land owners and agencies for water quality remediation will be explored. 


Due to the values and sensitivities of the natural and cultural resources 
present in Parunuweap Canyon, the preferred alternative has been 
revised to include Parunuweap as a research natural area. 
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Donald Falvey February 29, 
2000 

Superintendent 

Zion National Pars 

Springdale, UT 84767-0100 


Dear Superintendent Faivey, 


The Grand Canyon Wiidlands Council and Southwest Forest 
Alliance thank you for the opportunity to comment on the 
Draft GMP/EIS fer Zion National Park. 


We strongly urge that the “goals” section include the 
following statements emphasising a strong wilderness and 
ecosystem conservation committment: 


* Actively pursue Wild and Scenic designation for the 
Virgin River and its tributaries. 


e Manage the Park as a defacto wilderness, with 
consideration of the Park as a core ecological reserve. 


® Manage the Park with regional ecosystem implications in 
mind (i.e., the status of ecological buffer areas and 
relationship to dispersal corridors). 


® Develop a scientifically credible conceptual model of the 
Park ecosystem to help determine the inter-relationships 
between its natural and cultural resources and dominant. 
ecological processes. 


@ Manage towards restoration of endangered, extirpated, and 
large predatory species in the Park region. 


@ Conduct /update the Park's comprehensive biological 
inventory, with special emphasis on the distribution of 
endangered, endemic, and important indicator species 
(©.g., Large predators), as well as habitats, especially 
those required by extirpated species. 


@ Report annually to the public on the Park's progress 
towards these scientific ana management goals. 


Specific Comments: 
In the context of conservation biology reserve design, 


Zion National Park forms a core area where native species 
and natural processes should receive the highest protection 


Grand Canyon Wildlands Council and Southwest Forest Alliance 
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possible. Our first two comments address what legislative 
protection should be pursued. 


OF we Keartity endorse an eligibility/suitability 


study of all riparian zones within the Virgin River basin, 
The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act is potentially as significant 
to the water resources of the Park as the Wilderness Act is 
to land resources. The Act is a strong congressional 
directive that river areas designated pursuant to its 
authority be preserved in their natural, or at least 
existing, condition, This implies an adequate quantity of 
water, of acceptable quality, necessary to accomplish Lhe 
purpose olf preserving the free-flowing conditions of a 
designated river. Since an adequate supply of water 
obviously is necessary to accomplish the purpose of 
preserving the free-flowing condition of designated rivers, 
the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act stands as the clearest 
expression yet of Congress' intent to assert a Federal right 
Lo water, 


Rationales for proposing designation include, but are 
not limited to: 1) protection of park resources from 
internal or external threats, 2) to extend into or out of 
the park a designation or proposed designation of the river 
on other public lands, 3) to recognize the outstanding 
values of the river, or 4) as a perceived aid in managing a 
river area in the park. Designation would aid long-term 
protection for the Virgin River and its tributaries, some of 
which are a)ready threatened by activities such as we)! 
drilling, diversion, and other developments. 


Wilderness 

We recognize the biological anu sociological 
significance of wilderness protection. In wilderness 
(proposed as well as designated), managers must maintain and 
protect ecological processes and natural conditions as well 
as provide for 4 wilderness experience (Wilderness Act, 
Section 2[a)[(c]). While this apparently contradictory 
preserve-and-use philosophy reiterates a fundamental premise 
of the NPS Organic Act (39 Stat. 535, 16 U.S.C. 1), the 
Redwoods Act Amendment (16 U.S.C. Section la-1) emphasizes a 
rigorous standard of protection and prohibits use-related 
derogation of all park values. National Park Wilderness 
shoula afford the highest level of legal protection for any 
area in the United States. 


The following comments develop a framework for the Final 
GMP: 
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With the exception of the Wild and Scenic River study, 
ecosystem management strategies have been overlooked. 
Protection of park values must be accomplished within the 
context of surrounding iands, which often have conflicting 
management mandates. To meet wilderness objectives, 
management programs must develop a thorough understanding of 
the conditions and processes that make up the wilderness 
resource, such as air and water quality, wildfire, biota and} 
habitats, and recreation, to name only a few (Cole 1990). 
land-use practices on adjacent lands, such as mining, 
grazing, water diversion, logging, and road construction, 
and the introduction of exotic species may pose 
environmental threats to the Park. Attainment of the long- 
term management goal of protecting the ecological integrity 
of individual wilderness areas requires looking beyond the 
Park boundary and adopting an ecosystem management approach. 
This concern must be reflected in Park goals. 


Ecosystem management is management driven by explicit 
goals, executed by specific practices, and made adaptable by 
research and monitoring based on our best understanding of 
the ecological interactions and processes necessary to 
sustain ecosystem composition, etructure, and function. Park 
Service policy demands that managers try to maintain all the 
components and processes of naturally evolving park 
ecosystems, including the natural abundance, diversity, and 
ecological integrity of plants and animals (NPS Management 
Policies, Chapter 4). The ecosystem concept provides the 
fundamental premise for regional management and brings a 
compelling new vision to the ongoing debate over the future 
of public lands. 


The Southwest Forest Alliance and Grand Canyon 
Wildlands Council would welcome the opportunity to help 
facilitate implementation of the ecosystem management 
concept. As mentioned above, one of our primary goals is 
assisting in the design and implementation of a 
scientifically-based network of conservation reserves within 
the Southern Colorado Plateau Ecoregion. As part of such a 
network, the large, relatively continuous wilderness covered 
by Zion National Park and adjacent lands provides the basis 
for the Park's greatest. value. The Park encompasses a great 
diversity of species, habitats, ecosystems, environmental 
gradients, and natural processes. These are the natural 
values that management must protect and restore where 
necessary. Also of great significance are the geologic and 
cultural features that make this landscape unique. 


BEST CO 


1. A discussion of ecosystem management, including desired conditions and 
strategies to achieve these conditions, has been added under the “Park 
Policies and Practices” chapter of the document. 
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Bxotic species 


Exotic apecies are of special concern in Zion Nationas 
Park because of the potential for rapid proliferation of 
species such as Ravenna Grass that have already arrived in 
the lower reaches of the Virgin River. Removal must be 
immediate before the problem becomes too large to control. A 
long-term plan for removal of other established non-natives 
and replacement /restoration of native species should be 


developed. 


We hope these comments prove useful. 
Sincerely, 


Kim Crumbo, Wilderness Coordinator 
Southwest Forest Alliance 

P.O. Box 1948 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 


Kelly Burke, Coordinator 

Grand Canyon Wildlands Council 
P.O. Box 1594 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 


cc 
Rosalyn J. tennell , The Wilderness Society 

Liz Thomas, Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance 

Greer Chesher, Canyon View 

Rob Smith, Sierra Club 

Nave Simon, National Parks and Conservation Association 


The GMP presents the overall desired conditions for natural resources, 
including restoration of native plant community integrity and control of 
exotic species. The recommendation to develop a long-term restoration 
plan would be more appropriately addressed in the park's resource man- 
agement plan, which provides the details and specific strategies for 
addressing the park's resource management problems. 
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NATIONAL PARKS CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION National Parks and Conservation Association 


Protecting Parks for Fulure Generations 


1. We agree. A vision statement has been added to the preferred alternative 
to meet your concern. 


February 24, 2000 


Superintendent Don Falvey 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, Utah 84767-1099 


NOLLYNIGUOOD GNV NOLLVIINSNOD 


Dear Superintendent Falvey: 


Thank you for this opportunity to share with you the opinions of the National 
Parks Conservation Association (NPCA), in regards to the Draft General 
Management Plan (OGMP) and Environmental Impact Statement that will direct 
the course of visitor and resource management for Zion National Park over the 
next two decades. NPCA , founded in 1919, is the only national organization 
dedicated solely to protect and enhance the national park system for present and 
future generations. These comments will strive to reflect the views of our 
400,000 members, including several thousand members living in Utah and near 
Zion National Park. 


cee 


Before we address specific elements of the pian, let me try to articulate some 
general comments. Zion was born out of citizens’ awe and inspiration 
experienced in this place That uplifting spirit is still very much found here today. 
The name of Zion refers to the heavenly city of God. We strongly encourage the 
National Park Service to capture the spirit of these intangible values that are so 
important to this place, in the final GMP. Words do have power in them. Hire a 
writer who knows the essence of this place, and capture this in your final plan. 
For that is Zion's essential quality. It needs to be expressed to set the tone of the 
document so that the philosopy behind the management prescriptions, today 
and to come, are clear. Far more than “window dressing’, the spirit of the 
document can move all those who read it. And having read it, the charge 
becomes more focused, the rationale becomes more compelling, and our ability 
to protect park resources in courts of law or of public opinion, is enhanced by a 
document that boldly attempts to capture the soul and magic of the park. 


Also regarding the document's general tone, we would encourage the final pian 
to more effectively use the plan to educate the public about conditions currently 
in the park in more specific ways What is happening to night sky in the park? 
To natural sounds? To water quality in the Narrows? Providing more factual 


NATIONAL OrFice 

1300 19th Street NW ¢ Washington DC 211146 
1202) 223-NPCA\G722) © Fae (202) 659-0650 
epca@rpcaorg © www opra org 


Cenrrmar Rocnies Reciowar Orvrice 

1) Bagle Lake Drive ¢ Fort Collins CO 80524-9600 
(970) 494 29435 @ Fax (970) 493.2527 
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data on the state of the park's resources will allow you to fully seize this 
“teachable moment’, and take advantage of the opportunity present in the GMP. 


In addition, we do not like to see so many issues (about 10 issues identified on 
pp. 13- 14 along along with others referred to later in the document) put off to 
other future planning processes. Our concerns are two-fold: First, given the 
meager money appropriated to NPS for planning, many of these plans will be put 
off well into the future, if they happen at all. Meanwhile, some of these issues 
are urgent and need to be resolved very soon. What guarantee is there that 
these will be addressed soon? Second, by putting off major issues and 
approaching them piecemeal, the park is in violation of NEPA which requires 
planning efforts to include an evaluation of the cumulative impacts of the 
agency's actions. How can these cumulative impacts be evaluated by the public 
if many key issues are to be addressed individually over a period of the next 20 


years? 


We would encourage to park DGMP to include a better discussion of the 
importance of these issues, in many cases provide some interim direction before 
a more detailed plan can be developed, and provide a succinct list in the OGMP 
of plans that will be developed at a later time. This list does not have to be all- 
inclusive as surely issues will arise that cannot be foreseen today, but it should 
include those planning issues which are anticipated. This approach will make 
clearer to the public the park's intentions. It will also complement the DGMP by 
specifically stating what specific issues are being deferred. 


We see no reason why the plan chooses to totally ignore issues such as 
climbing, canyoneering and guide service, postponing these issues yet once 
again to some uncertain date in the next 20 years. 


We would also like to note that the DGMP's three alternatives really provides the 
public with a curious trade-off in choices. Alternative A places emphasis on 
visitor opportunities at the expense of park resources. Alternative B emphasizes 
resource protection at the expense of visitor experiences. Then there's the 
Preferred Alternative. Given that trade-off, guess which alternative sounds most 
reasonable? 


Despite the biased presentation of choices, we still prefer, overall, most of the 
general directions presented in Alternative B. And we suggest you use the 
descriptor, “more sufficient protection” when referring to Altemative B, rather than 
“additional” or “increased” protection. Readers need to understand that you're 
not just proposing additional protection to give your rangers more to do. 


While the details of the plan can obscure the “big picture’, it appears to us that 
there are seven major issues facing the park and which this document needs to 
address. They are: 1) increasing visitor use; 2) management of Research 
Natural Areas, 3) use of Parunuweap Canyon; 4) use of Zion Lodge; 5) Wild and 


The plan did not ignore the issues you mentioned. Rather it provided a 
general approach to managing visitor uses as noted under the “Park 
Policies and Practices” chapter and the management zones. The plan has 
been revised to emphasize the completion of a wilderness management 
plan and carrying capacity studies as a top priority for the park, to be 
completed within the next five years. In addition to indicators and stan- 
dards, the wilderness management plan would address management of 
canyoncering, climbing, river recreation, and commercial guiding. 


The General Management Plan is a conceptual document that focuses on 
what conditions should be achieved and maintained throughout the park. 
The General Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement evaluates 
the fundamental differences in effects between alternatives and helps pro- 
vide a basis in choosing between broad actions in subsequent implementa- 
tion plans. NEPA documents are then tiered to the broadscale General 
Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement. Tiering allows the 
Park Service to focus on the right set of alternatives or decisions at the 
right time (40 CFR 1508.28). 
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Scenic River designations, 6) management of the Virgin River's North Fork, and 
7) development and uses adjacent to the park. We then have included short 
discussions of miscellaneous remaining issues. | have organized this letter 
around these issues. 


es Don't Put Off ‘tii Tomorrow What You Need to Do 


The tremendous increase in visitation in Zion National Park places both the 
visitor experience and its natural and cultural resources at risk, demanding new 
prescriptions to protect park values. This document addresses the 
issue by recommending dispersing use to Kolob Canyon and the eastern portion 
ee ee of increasing visitor capacity there. 
Pan WERE) oe calling for a Visitor Experience and Resource Protection 
be devon sting cag capaci verona 


We do not favor providing additional pullouts, trails and more infrastructure along 
the Kolob Canyon road or at the eastern park entrance, particularly the 
suggestion of building new visitor centers at these locations. The front country 

should not become the same throughout the park, but rather should 
ee eee ee 
opportunties. Thus, the Springdale entrance and Zion Canyon can provide the 
experience for masses of visitors, the eastern and Kolob areas of the park should 
remain in a much less developed state, not much different than today Rather 
than changing the experience to accommodate more visitors, we would suggest 
limiting visitation to preserve the experience. 


While zoning the park to achieve a spectrum of visitor experiences is a first step 


for calling for a VERP program to be initiated in the park, but we stress that 
calling for a plan that might be years in development and implementation — if the 
ever-elusive funding is forthcoming — is not the same as setting capacity limits 
We believe that the park is not in compliance with the 1978 National Parks and 
Recreation Act requiring parks to establish carrying capacities, contrary to your 
statement on page 3 stating that this is “one of the primery purposes of this 


This plan should be doing much more to put in place strict capacity limits to 
preserve the resources and experiences as an interim measure until such time 
that a more scientifically accurate plan can be put in place To wait for VERP 's 
to guarantee a diminishment of a quality experience for many park visitors and 
continued recreational impacts to the resources, and is a violation of the law. 


In fact, we recommend that the final management pian include language 
prohibiting the park from building any more infrastructure or developing any plans 


3, 


The preferred alternative has been revised to note that there would be no 
expansion of visitor facilities along the Kolob Canyons Road, except for 
instaliation of restrooms at existing parking lots if necessary. The pre- 

ferred alternative has also been revised to delete the references to con- 

struct new trails along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway because of the sen- g 
sitivity of the resources in that area of the park. In addition, park man- 

agers would work with private and public landowners and agencies to 

locate a space outside of the east boundary of the park for use as an ori- 
entation/information facility. 


We agree that the draft plan did not provide enough emphasis on visitor 
carrying capacity. The final plan has substantially expanded the discussion 
of carrying capacity in the preferred alternative. The final plan now goes 
into more detai! in describing the VERP framework and provides justific:- 
tions for the interim carrying capacities being proposed. 


We believe that this General Management Plan satisfies the Natiunal Parks 
and Recreation Act requirement regarding the “identification of and 
implementation commitments for visitor carrying capacities for all areas of 
the unit.” The plan notes this is an important issue that requires action 
now and in the future. It sets management zones that qualitatively set car- 
rying capacities for the park and specifically sets interim limits regarding 
group sizes, encounters, and saddle stock use in the recommended wilder- 
ness area. This is consistent with current NPS guidance, which calls for 
general management plans to qualitatively address carrying capacity by 
prescribing visitor experiences and resource conditions by zone. Much 
work still needs to be done on identifying zone indicators and standards. 
The final plan provides a much stronger commitment than the draft plan 
did to identifying indicators and standards and completing the wilderness 
management plan and carrying capacity studies within five years. 
Preliminary work already has begun regarding data collection. 


It also should be noted that if resource damage or loss is determined to be 
occurring before the wilderness management plan or carrying capacity 
studies are completed, appropriate action will be taken under the superin- 
tendent’s authority under 36 CFR 1.5. (The park staff already has taken 
action to manage day and overnight use in two popular areas — the Left 
Fork of North Creek and the upper Narrows — based on the high poten- 
tial for resource damage and crowding in these confined canyons. 
Overnight camping limits also have been instuted to protect resources on 
the West Rim and in LaVerkin Creek/Hop Valley.) 
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Many ¢ the limite sel in this plan, euch ae for group size or horee use, eopeer to 
us to be arbitrary and capricious, a violation of the Administrative Procedures 
Act, as there is little to no underlying scientific basis for many of these numbers. 
One of the numbers we perticularly take exception to is managing the park's 
iprimitive zones, inside proposed wilderness, as allowing 12 contacts per day of 
up to @s many as eight people per contact. We believe that most social science 
studies of visitor perceptions within a wildemess area would show that these 
numbers — @ contact every hour during a 12 hour day — with groups of as many 
as eight, far exceeds social carrying capacity. Again, we urge stricter limits, 
scientifically-based 


This pian is an opportunity - largely missed in the draft document — to begin 
educating the public on the need to establish reasonable limits. This opportunity 


to grow the park without limits. It also ignores basic recreational research studies 
that show visitors who seek solitude will be displaced by those who hoid other 
values (see research work of Ors. Robert Manning, Univ. of Vermont and Jerry 
Vaske, Colorado State Univ. to name just two). The draft must address the 
displacement of certain types of visitors, as areas of the park become more 


crowded. 


The DGMP should also commit the park to conducting a NEPA process any time 
there is either: @) a greatly increased amount of visitor use of the park, a portion 
of the park, or @ type of recreational use in the park; and b) @ new recreational 
use in the park. With that direction in place, an assessment would be required 
under these conditions early-on, while the issue is still manageable, rather than 
waiting until it becomes a problem. Thus, for example, if park visitation doubles 
in the next decade, an assessment should be conducted to determine whether 
current plans are adequate to address this new situation the park finds itself in. 
Or, if a new technology is introduced into the park with ramifications for visitor 
experience or resource protection, likewise, an assessment with public 
participation would be triggered. 


Also, on the document's first introductory page (no page Number) it states of the 
submit that this is not necessarily what would occur under the proposed action. 
If a carrying capacity study is to be conducted, it may demonstrate the need f-r 
the park to reduce visitation in many areas. The pian must clearly state this 
possibility if any study is to be conducted objectively It also needs to provide 
straight talk in raising the distinct possibility that under the course of this plan, 
more visitation limits will be enacted if visitation continues to increase. 


5. See response 2 to the Kane County Commission regarding the hiker group 
size and encounter rate limits being set in this plan, See response 16 to 
Washington County regarding the horse use limits. 


6. We believe the draft plan and the preferred alternative did in fact begin 
the process of educating the public about the need for reasonable limits. 
The draft plan states several times that actions are needed to manage visi- 
tor use, including placing limits on use (see pages 9, 25,49,50-51,61-62). 
With regard to the statement you quoted on page 119, that point was 
made based on the results of a 1994 study: apparently some people were 
nut bothered by increased visitation because they said it had a minimal 
impact on their experience. However, in no way does that statement mean 
that we intend to “grow the park without limits.” We also recognize that 
an unknown number of visitors will be displaced due to increased use in 
the no-action alternative, which was not stated in the environmental con- 
sequences in the draft plan. This has been corrected in the final plan. 


7. The GMP provides the management direction for the park over the next 
20 years. Development of the wilderness management plan and carrying 
capaacity studies will further define desired reousrce and visitor experi- 
ence conditions thorughout the park. The GMP, wilderness management 
plain, and carrying capacity studies will provide the basis for proactive 
decision making on various issues such as increasing visitor use and new 
recreational uses. We expect that these plans will guide management of 
the park for many years. However, as with any plans, they would be 
reviewed as needed to determine if they are still adequate in meeting the 
needs of the park. Should any revisions to the plans be proposed, appro- 
priate NEPA compliance will be completed as part of that process. 


8. This sentence has been modified in the final plan. See also response 6. 
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pennants gs Sasaasth Cakes Aoaee Guniay Why? Where? How 
Many? How Big? 


In reading this plan, we are perplexed by the plan's dealing with RNAs in the 
park. What are the criteria for designation? We strongly suggest that park staff 
need first to look outside of their boundaries. What management prescriptions 
on lands in the region effectively manage lands as RNAs? Looking regionally, 
what natural resources and/or processes are rare or threatened for which extra 
protection emphasis should be provided in Zion where these 
resources/processes are found? in other words, how should the park use special 
protection efforts, like RMAs, to compliment the situation found outside the park? 


There is no basis provided in this document for the public to make an informed 
decision on whether RMAs should exist in the park, what their function should be, 
where they should be located, how many are needed, or how large they need to 
be to accomplish their purpose. 


We see no attempt by the park to solicit professional advice on this topic that 
requires some technical expertise. Input should be sought from 
professionals, which we see are sorely lacking on your mailing list of this 
document which includes only four university libraries in the country. 


Use of Parunaweap Canyon: To Close or Not to Close? That is the 


In 1992 Zion National Park closed Parunuweap Canyon to recreational use until 
the proposed designation as an RNA could be studied and evaluated. Like our 
main point in the previous section, we do not believe the public has enough 
information to make an informed decision here Has the park informed the public 
of the results of its post-1992 study of the Canyon? Did it do a study? What is 
the motivation to now delist the RNA? Vhat are the values in keeping it closed? 


We believe the park is very vulnerable to a legal chalienoe surrounding its 
management of this canyon. First, there were no public participation process 
over the decision to close the canyon and apparently ‘e promises made to study 
the canyon and report back to the public have not been kept. Second, the 
decision to close then, or open now, can be seen as “arbitrary and capricious”, a 
violation of the Administrative Procedures Act, without greater scientific 
justification. 
We only point out these concerns because we fee! the park is not treating this 
issue with the seriousness it demands. You need to do far more in the way of 

ing this canyon’s many values and resources before you can make an 


: 


10, 


See response 18 to the Friends of Zion. 


Due to the values and sensitivities of the natural and cultural resources 
present in Parunuweap Canyon, the preferred alternative has been 
revised to include Parunuweap as a research natural area. 
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An example of how poorly this appears to be thought oul, is that the plan cannot 
identify even an access route to and from the canyon, should it be opened to the 


That said, if a decision is forthcoming, we would encourage you to make the case 
to keep it closed So many areas of the park are under such visitation 
pressures, that it is the prudent course of action for the park to fully preserve as 
pristine one of its canyon complexes. Perhaps it should receive RMA status. 
One of its vaiues certainly might 
baseline that might help inform management 

the region, including her sister stream, the North Fork of the Virgin River. 


Use of Zion Lodge: Recreation vs. Education vs. Restoration 


We commend the park staff for considering the full spectrum of possible uses of 
Zion Lodge, beginning in the scoping document. We believe there are good 
reasons to argue that the lodge should be kept as is (thus allowing visitors who 
do not camp to have en overnight experience in the park), using it as an 
environmental education center (to foster a better understanding of park 
resources and values) and to remove it (to restore the vatiey to its natural state) 
Each reason is valid in its own right. We need to ask: what is the best use for 


this remarkable canyon valley? 


We would encourage the park to explore how a part of the lodge might be 
reserved for environmental education and research groups, at least during 


portions of the year. 


We would also ask the park staff to think about ways in which the valley could be 
restored to @ more natural condition If this can largely be done with the lodge 
present, great. if the presence of the lodge prohibits significant restoration of the 
valley, then this plan should begin to prepare the way for the possibility of the 
eventual removal of the lodge beyond this docurnent’s planning cycle. 


Wild & Scenic River Designations 


We support the wild, scenic, and recreational designations on ail tributanes as 
identified in the DGMP_ Further, we support a wild designation of Shunes Creek 
within the park. The short section of Shunes Creek possessing an historic water 
right does not qualify for wild status, but should be designated as recreational. 


Management of the Virgin River's North Fork: Can this Virgin be 
Rehabilitated? 


The DGMP makes no mention that there is no regeneration of cottownwood trees 
along the North Fork of the Virgin River in Zion Canyon. The forest that exists 
there today was sustained by river flooding and meandering across the valley 
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See response 24 to the Friends of Zion. 


Comment noted. The plan proposes that the segment of Shunes Creek 
above the water diversion be classified as wild and that the segment below 
the diversion be classified as recreational. 


The “Primary Planning Issues and Concerns” section of the document has 
been revised to include a discussion of the current condition of the North 
Fork riparian community. 
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floor. Today the river has been channelized and the banks fortified to prevent 
these natural processes 


We strongly urge the park to remove much of the river's artificial constraints and 
move the riparian system here towards @ more natural hydrographic process, 
working to restore the natura! elements of the river. Policy should promote 
natural processes to dominate to a greater degree Actions here may need to be 
guided by adaptive management, employing some practices and then measuring 
the effect. it may be that the riparian zone in Parunaweap Canyon can serve as 
a model for better understanding this system. 


as @ result of the river, so be it 


Development and Uses Adjacent to the Park: Don't become an island 


We recommend that the DGMP call for a Related Lands Evaluation, similar in 
technique to that by Rocky Mountain National Park and its 
gateway community of Park. Under the evaluation done in partnership 
with the community, issues were identified of joint concern, and committees were 
established to develop joint solutions. Such an approach would seem very timely 
and worthwhile for the park and its gateway communities of Springdale and 
Rockville. 


Other issues 


Regarding wilderness management in the park, we believe the pian confuses 
recommended wilderness with proposed wilderness. Each term has specific 
legal definitions, so you will want to be sure to use the correct term. 


in addition, we are concemed that the DGMP’s call to change boundaries of 
proposed wilderness may be using inappropriate procedure. The U.S Code 
speaks to the process of changing designated wilderness boundaries with notice 
in the federal register and formal public hearings It is not clear if these 
procedures are required for proposed wildemess, however, this may best be 
addressed in the wilderness pian you propose to initiate in any case, it is not a 
good precedent to be changing proposed wilderness boundaries by cherry- 
stemming boundary areas to exciude areas that are now receiving heavy use, 
and we would ask that you re-examine this issue 


We are pleased you recognized night sky as a resource to be protected, although 
once again the wording is weak as is the implementation called for. Explain 
more why visitors find this an important resource and that Zion is one of the 
relatively few places in the country where the celestial sights are still awe- 
inspiring. We believe the plan can call for retrofitting aij lights in the park under 
NPS control (not just in natural areas), to reduce light pollution in the night skies 
to the maximum degree possible, as an interim measure to a more 
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The preferred alternative has been revised to include a request for con- 


gressional authorization to prepare a related lands study that would iden- 


tify key lands that are integral to maintaining ecological integrity and 
long-range conservation of critical natural and cultural resources. 


We agree with your comment and have changed the text in the final plan. 


See also “Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 
13. 
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comprehensive (regional) plan. You need to get your own house in order first 
before discussions begin with the community. 


We encourage the park to initiate an intensified inventory and monitoring 
program of the park's natural and cultural resources. Other parks are leading the 
way to identify the park's “vital signs” and develop a monitoring program around 
these key resources and natural processes. We would like to see greater 
emphasis given to this in the plan, as well as greater input from scientists 
throughout the region in helping to guide park management. Then use this 
information in your management decisions, which does not seem to happen 
enough in this park. 


We would like to see the DGMP call for greater communications, forums and 
discussions among regional iand management scientists and development of 
cooperative planning across the landscape. We need greater outreach in this 
regard and a more sophisticated understanding of the role NPS plays in the 
greater ecosystem. 


Toward that end of reaching out to the scientific community, we suggest the park 
consider going out to the science community with the draft plan and seeking 
specific, targeted comments on aspects of this plan. We are concerned that the 
park puts over three years in the development of this plan and then gives the 
public only 90 days to study and comment a complex document. Although that 
exceeds your policy, we feel NPS should be working harder at seeking input from 
qualified professionals which cannot easily be done in 90 days. 


Finally, we support the park's efforts to preserve natural sounds within the park. 
We believe the importance of protecting this resource could be articulated 
stronger in the DGMP. We would be happy to draft language for your 
consideration or discuss this at greater length with you. Like other resource 
monitoring needed in the park, we support sound monitoring research efforts in 
the park to better understand the current situation and what further actions are 
needed to preserve this resource. 


In sum, the park has difficult decisions ahead to protect park resources above 
visitor use. These decisions will be more defensible if they are science-based, 
rather than staff “best guesses”. Greater public support needs to be garnered, 
both through outreach programs for the local community and an interpretive 
program that develops messages around park issues. 


Thank you for the opportunity to provide you with suggestions for improving the 
DGMP. We will look forward to seeing the changes you decide to incorporate 
into the final plan. Please call on us if we can be of assistance. 


16. A direction on ecosystem management has been added to the “Park 
Policies and Practices” chapter of the final plan. 
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Sipferely, 
Ade Fo 


Central Rocky Mountain Regional Director 
NATIONAL PARKS CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 
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February 11, 2000 
Daria Sidies 
Planning Coordinator 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, UT 84767-1099 
Dear Daria 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on tne Draft General Management Pian 
(OGMP) for Zion National Park. As a private, non-profit organization dedicated to the 
conservation of biological diversity, The Nature Conservancy (TNC) is very interested in 
the scenarios that have been presented for management of the Park. 


[pt 


Over the past 15 years or 80, TNC has had occasion to work cooperatively with 
the Park on a number of projects and issues related to biotic resources. In 1987 | took 
part in rare-plant inventories of the Park, in conjunction with Dr. Stan Welsh of Brigham 
Youne University and Dr Ourant McArthur of the Shrub Science Lab in Provo. The 
following year | had the fortune to inspect several relict mesa tops in the Park and 
evaiuate them for prospective status as Research Natural Areas (RNAs) About seven 
years ago | shared some opinions with the Park concerning ANA status for 
Parunuweap Canyon and for other areas in Zion. 


Though we have not been involved as actively or continuously as some other 
groups, TNC recognizes the importance of Zion National Park as a haven for many 
features of biological significance. We knew this all along, based on the projects | 
mentioned above. The significance of Zion has recently been reiterated to us in the 
process of conducting a large-scale planning effort to identify places in need of 
conservation action. Wo call this process ecoregional planning, and a briet fact sheet 
about t is presented as Attachment 1 to this letter. 


We started this planning process last year for the Colorado Plateau ecoregion, 
which covers most of southern Utah and includes essentially all of Zion National Park 
The initial, systematic data-gathering stages of this process have revealed to us the 
great biological importance of Zion Nationa! Park in a regional context. That is, the 
Park has the best (or only) examples of a number of biological resources on the 
Colorado Plateau. The Park Service also has excellent opportunities to conserve these 
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Daria Sidies 
February 11, 2000 
Page 2 


resources, especially compared with other federal and state land-management 
agencies whose lands contain similar features. 


in the remainder of this letter, | will provide comments on what features in Zion are 
of interest to TNC, and how we recommend that your management of the Park be 
structured to conserve these features for tho life of tho GMP (and, we hope, long after). 


NOLLYNIGHOO7) GNV NOLLVIINSNOZ 


Features of Zion National Park of interest/concern to TNC 


Attachment 2 to this letter contains lists of species and communities present in 
Zion National Park that we hoid to be of conservation concern or interest. These 
species and communities are among the “conservation targets” identified in our 
Colorado Plateau ecoregional planning process. 


We see that many of these are considered as natural-resource “impact topics” in 
the analysis of environmental consequences of the EIS (OGMP page 136). Further, the 
significance of Zion Park for these resources is noted in the Affected Environment 
chapter of the DGMP. 


che 


Eliminated from evaluation as natural-resource impact topics are the southwestern 
willow flycatcher and all rare plant species. We can accept the explanation given for 
excluding the willow flycatcher on page 139. However, we hope that monitoring for 
potential adverse impacts to its one documented location (western end of Parunuweap 
Canyon) and other areas of suitable habitat will be done, and that any subsequent 
and/or site-specific plans/EAs will consider potential impacts to willow flycatchers. 


We are also interested in conservation of the suite of neotropical migrant birds that 
use riparian habitats in Zion and its vicinity. Perhaps conservation of these birds as a 
group would be accomplished by management that maintains functional riparian 
communities in the Park. However, specific impacts to these birds resulting from Park 
visitor usage (especially during nesting seasons) may be different from visitor impacts 
to riparian vegetation itself. The most critical periods appear to be June and early July 
for the willow flycatcher, and early May through late July for all neotropical migrant 
birds. 


Zion National Park is highly significant in a regional context with respect to the 
eight rare plant taxa listed in Attachment 2. Two of these are known only from Zion 
National Park -- Hays’ sedge (Carex haysi/) and Ciausen's violot (Viola clauseniana), 
both of which grow in hanging gardens. The other six plants occur both inside and 
outside of the Park, but five of them have their best known occurrences or greatest 
portion of their ranges within the Park. These five are Foster's columbine (Aquilegia 
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formosa var. foster/), Canaan daisy (Erigeron canaani), Zion daisy (Erigeron sionis var. 
sionis), Zion jamesia (Jamesia americana var. zionis), and Zion tansy (Sphaeromeria 
ruthiae). Only the Jones golden-aster (Helerotheca jonesi/) has another substantial 
area-of-occurrence outside of Zion, in the Death Hollow-Hells Backbone area of the 
Dixie National Forest. However, its presence in Zion National Park Is still the largest 
and most abundant known for this species. 


It appears that you have good knowledge of the locations and habitats of these 

eight rare plants, based on reports from the late-1980s studies and inventory work by 
Park staff, and by virtue of their being among the natural-resource GIS layers used in 
development of the DGMP (Appendix E). My files still contain the original field forms 
and mapped locations | discovered of rare plants in 1987 and 1988, and | would be 
happy to share these with you If you want to be sure that they appear in the Park's 
database. 


The explanations given for not including the Park's rare plant species as impact 
topics (pages 139-140) are difficult to dispute at face value. That is, rare plant 
populations will remain secure if trails can be properly located, if routes can be properly 
identified, if mitigation measures can be employed, and if visitor uses/resource 
conditions in the Primitive and Pristine Zones remain as stated in the DGMP. Howaver, 
these are very big ‘ifs", especially the last one. 


ere 


We have special concern for the rare plants in the country along the Zion-Mount 
Carmel Highway, east of the large tunnel (i.e. Erigeron canaani, Erigeron sionis vat. 
sionis, Sphaeromeria ruthiae and Heterotheca jonesii). in the rare plant section on 
pages 139-140, the DGMP accurately describes the inadvertent trampling of rare plants 
from off-trail travel in slickrock and adjacent habitats. Especially vulnerable is Erigeron 
sionis var. sionis, which grows along the edges of horizontal or gently-sloping ledges on 
large sandstone outcrops -- just the places where most people would walk. 


The DGMP explicitly notes the vulnerability oi such rare plants in the “fairly 
accessible and inviting" areas along the Zion-Mount Carmel Highway. The expectation 
that impacts to these plants will remain minimal over the life of the GMP, by virtue of 
being in Primitive or Pristine Zones, depends entirely on how well the Park is able to 
control the use levels in these areas -- a topic talked about at some length later in this 
letter. 


How the Park is managed to conserve or enhance Its important biotic resources 


The Proposed Action contains many positive features, and we generally support it 
as a good blueprint for the final GMP. We do, however, believe that several possible 
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modifications to the Proposed Action should be considered. The good points of the 
Proposed Action, and recommendations for some changes to it, are mentioned in the 
specific comments that follow regarding: (1) relict vegetation communities and RNAs; 
(2) locations or habitats for sensitive (target) species and communities not contained in 
RNAs; and (3) the special case of Parunuweap Canyon. 


Relict vegetation communities and RNAs. 
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The rugged topography and long NPS administration of Zion have allowed certain 
areas of the Park to remain in (or recover to) largely unaltered, pre-European- 
settlement condition. Many of these so-called relict areas, with their common and 
unusual vegetation communities, would make good members of the regional/national 
system of RNAs. 


We concur with the deauthorization of the Park's three existing RNAs, for various 
reasons Including manageability problems, excessive size, and other inconsistencies 
with RNA selection criteria in the NPS-77 Guidelines. We are very pleased to see that 
the DGMP authorizes new RNAs (via zoning) in its Action Alternatives -- a change from 
the situation that was presented In the October 1997 publication of Zion Vistas and 
Visions. Based on the analyses that went into identifying prospective new RNAs, the 
Park will have much better knowledge about those areas that eventually become 
established. These new areas should also b3 more manageable as RNAs than the two 
large existing ones are now. 


vee 


With regard to which areas to authorize as new RNAs, the suite presented in the 
Proposed Action is good. |i includes all areas that TNC had identified in past, plus 
several other areas that appear to be good (though personally unknown to me) 
proceeding from the Park's internal analysis. To this suite of new RNAs in the 
Proposed Action we suggest one addition: that of Parunuweap Canyon. The rationale 
for this recommendation is presented later in this letter, in the section that discusses 
Parunuweap Canyon in particular. 


The suite of prospective new RNAs in Alternative B contains many areas with 
which | am not personally familiar. Not having seen the Park's internal analysis, it is 
difficult to comment on many of these areas. In general, however, the number and size 
of areas involved suggests that some might be susceptible to manageability problems. 
This collection of areas also has the potential to contain excessive duplication of 
features. 


The new-RNA suites of the Proposed Action and Alternative B are both superior to 
the one presented in Alternative A. The latter appears to be minimal and less 
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representative of the Park's vegetation diversity than those of the other Action 
Alternatives. 


The actual management of RNAs (presented in the RNA Zone description on 
pages 224-225) appears to bo good. If you haven't already done so, it may be useful to 
check these general management guidelines with RNA management language 
contained in the NPS-77 Guidelines for RNAs. One important point that is not 
specifically stated in the DGMP is that RNAs are to be used for non-manipulative 
research only. The DGMP does state that RNAs will be closed to recreational activities, 
which most people would interpret as being closed to hiking access. However, it should 
also be stated up-front that access to cliff-rimmed mesa top RNAs via (recreational) 
rock climbing is also prohibited. 


Beyond authorization of RNAs via the eventual final GMP, there may be additional 
RNA establishment procedures contained in the NPS-77 Guidelines -- primarily for 
documentation of the areas’ contents. | would be happy to provide any information from 
my files or field notes for areas to which | have been, in order to help the Park comply 
with any additional designation requirements. 


Locations/habitats for sensitive species and communities not contained in RNAs. 


Apart from new RNAs, we are interested in management of places in the Park that 
serve as habitat for the species and communities of concern and interest to us. My 
knowledge of such places is certainly not as comprehensive as that of the Park's 
Resource Management staff. However, | can point to a few key locations as follows: 


@ Canyons and highlands on both sides of the Zion-Mount Carmel Highway, to the east 
of the big tunnel: rare plants (as mentioned above), desert bighorn sheep, microbiotic 
crusts, Mexican spotted owl. 

e@ Deep canyons of and tributary to the North Fork Virgin River: Mexican spotted owl, 
Virgin spinedace, riparian communities, hanging gardens (including the Zion snail 
and garden-specific rare plants). 

e@ Parunuweap Canyon/East Fork Virgin River: Riparian communities, Virgin spinedace, 
willow flycatcher, neotropical migrants, desert bighorn sheep, Zion tansy. 


In reviewing the Park's prospective management of such areas, we first 
considered what would be the best zone assignments or designations for them. 
Generally, the more restrictively these areas are managed (in terms of visitor use}, the 
better. The Pristine Zone would appear to be the best for conservation of sensitive 
biotic resources, as it allows the least number of people and has the least likelihood for 
visitor impact. 
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We generally support the scheme of Zone assignments set forth in the Proposed 


Action, and clearly favor them over the Zone assignments of Alternative A. To the Zone 
assignments of the Proposed Action we suggest two changes: 


1. 


Designate Parunuweap Canyon as an RNA. This was mentioned above, and the 
rationale for it is explained further in the (following) section of this letter that 
discusses Parunuweap Canyon in particular. 


Zone the country east of the big tunnel -- spec'fically the Zion-Mount Carmel 
Highway and the watersheds of Pine and Clear Creeks -- as they appear under 
Alternative B (except that new RNAs in this geographic area could be as identified in 
the Proposed Action.) Due to the importance of this area foi sensitive plant and 
animal species and microbiotic crusts, and its ready accessibility, we believe it 
should be managed as restrictively as possible. Under ths zoning of Alternative B, 
the highway corridor itself would be Front Country-Low Development, with 
immediate juxtaposition of the Pristine Zone. 


A possible sticking point with this suggestion is that the DGMP appears to tie this 
zoning scenario in with a mandatory east-side shuttle system (page 92). We are not 
advocating that such a shuttle system be implemented right away, and are not sure 
why it would be mandatory (i.e. not knowing the vehicle-number thresholds of the 
Front Country-Low Development Zone). Such a shuttle system may eventually be 
necessary, and it may be good to lay the proper zoning groundwork for it in 
advance. 


The intent of this suggestion, whatever zoning may be needed to accomplish tt, is to 
keep the Zion-Mount Carmel Highway corridor (east of the big tunnel) as 
undeveloped as possible, except in the vicinity of the East Entrance. That is, create 
no developments or other incentives/enticements (such as unsurfaced short trails 
into lower reaches of side canyons, as mentioned on page 61) to draw people off 
the road and up into the east-side canyons. 


We have also looked at the appropriateness or adequacy of the zone descriptions 


(Appendix D) for the Primitive and Pristine Zones themselves, since these two Zones 


appear to cover most of the areas in the Park that contain features of biological interest. 


We realize that the GMP is not the intended vehicle for providing specific details of 
Zone management, nor for articulating site-by-site management prescriptions within 
each zone. In their general way, however, the descriptions of these two Zones appear 
to be quite good in terms of their potential for biological resource conservation. 


The preferred alternative has been revised to state that no new develop- 
ment, with the possible exception of a few restrooms and picnic sites and 
associated parking spaces, would be provided along the road. In addition, 
park managers would work with private and public landowners and agen- 
cies to locate a space outside the east boundary of the park for use as an 
orientation/information facility. 
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Reading the description of the Pristine Zone has raised a few red flags, however, 
that we belleve are worth noting. The following points attempt to enumerate these 
issues. The observations and opinions contained in these points proceed from my past 
experiences in Zion, and from twenty years of seeing changes wrought by the unbridied 
explosion of recreation and tourism in the canyon country of southeastern Utah (the last 
7'% years spent living in Moab): 


@ The demand for ever-increasing future levels of backcountry use in Zion is cause for 
great concern. The DGMP acknowledges that backcountry use has increased 
dramatically since the mid 1980s, and that numbers of backcountry campers have 
more than doubled from 1986 to 1997 {page 9). Further, the DGMP states that 
canyoneering is the fastest-growing activity in the backcountry, and the impacts on 
the resources and the hiker experience have increased accordingly (page 237). The 
current backcountry camping-use numbers may already be too high for desired 
resource conditions, and the average rate of increase for the period above (about 
8.5% per year) is completely unsustainable into the future. 


@ Impacts from “at-large” camping in the backcountry are likely to be much more 
pervasive and severe than those from designated-site-only camping. Unrestricted at- 
large camping causes proliferation of new campsites and expansion of existing sites. 
The "milling" behavior of campers leads to rapid beating out of ground, which is 
especially destructive to areas of microbiotic crust. 


@ The "pioneering spirit’ of many backcountry users is very strong, as acknowledged 
by the DGMP (page 224): "...some visitors might feel like they were the first humans 
to explore this area." Uniess they are effectively "steered" or properly educated in 
travel techniques, or both, many people will wander wherever they please -- to the 
detriment of sensitive crust surfaces and rare-plant occurrences. 


@ Natural-resource mitigation measures listed in the DGMP (page 50) refer to 
minimizing impacts on microbiotic crusts In developed areas. A longer-term, larger- 
scale concern is impacts to crusts in undeveloped backcountry areas from 
recreational visitor use. 


@ Avoiding adverse impacts from backcountry day-use activities is problematic. 
Numbers and behaviors of backcountry day-use visitors can be very hard to control. 
[For example, if the Pristine Zone's group-size lirnit of 5 people applies to day use as 
well as overnight use -- the Use Limits box on page 62 is not explicit about this -- 
how will the Park realistically administer/enforce this policy? Will pre-trip check-in 
and permit-issuance be mandatory for anyone setting foot in a Pristine Zone for any 
reason or length of time?] The land on either side of the Zion-Mount Carmel 
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Highway |s particularly attractive for day use, given its easy access, shori routes, and 
scenic qualities. The sensitive biotic resources in this area (rare plants, bighorn 
sheep, soil crusts) are particularly vulnerable 'c scverse impacts. 


e Sources of external publicity (guidebooks, articles in newspapers or outdoor 
magazines) that focus attention on particular trails or portions of Zion a e beyond the 
Park's control and can wreak havoc on the best laid plans. Such pubiicity can cause 
faint routes to become wide thoroughfares very rapidly. 
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@ There are likely to be some significant, and unanticipated, displacement issues 

arising from recent changes in ie Park such as the Zion Canycn shuttle system. 

Future changes in Park managernent will no doubt create other unknown » 
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particular concern would be a displacement of large numbers of people from the 
main Zion Canyon to the east-side Zion-Mount Carme! Hiptway corridor. 
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@ The asvortions t!\at the Pristine Zone will contain no visitor developments (page 224), 
and will be free of all signs of people except for faint hiking routes (page 223), will be 
extraordinarily challenging to achieve in the face of the oullet-points lie. above. 

a Something is going to have to give in a big way. in making the tougr -noices, we 
urge Park managers to hc. fast to the strategy written on page 25 (right column, 
second paragraph) to "use the method that assures the most resource protection." 


The DGMP identifies a number of subsequent actions to be taken in order to 
manage the Park in this challenging environment. One of the first to be done is a visitor 
experience and resource protection (VERP) plan that will form the basis for determining 
visitor carrying capacities for the various zones in the Park. We endorse your doing this 
plan and hope that resources are available to begin it soon. Some thoughts for your 
consideration with respect the VERP plan and carrying capacities are as follows. 


@ Carrying capacities, which result in “caps” on visitor numbers, should be (and almost 
certainly will be) based on natural-resource-protection considerations. Carrying 
capacities that are socially- or visitor-experience-based in nature are virtually 
limitless. People who are disaffected by small numbers of other visitors will simply 
stay away from the Park altogether, or at least from its used areas. To a visitor from 
downtown Berlin or Tokyo, however, a crowded trail or viewpoint may be totally 
acceptable. In the absence of visitor restrictions, the Park would probably never 
become too crowded to repulse some visitors -- those who came and stayed would 
be the ones who toleratc the crowded conditions. [The DGMP appears to 


acknowledge this on pages 118-119.) 
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@ In order to have only faint hiking routes present in the Pristine Zone through the 20- 
yoar life of the GMP, it seems that carrying capacities there would havo to be 
extremely low. in fact, current use levels may well exceed resource-based 
capacities that will be delermined for some backcountry areas. While the DGMP 
says (page 49) that “Park managers ... would limit increased visits in certain areas to 
satisty zone conditions’, it may in fact be necessary to decrease visitation 
significantly if the Park is to meet desired resource conditions in some (many?) parts 
of Pristine Zone. 


For specific implementation of general management direction in the final GMP, 


eel 


of the DGMP appears to fit this bill. It would be 


wise also to include in this process the 
climbing/ management plan referenced on page 71. Such a backcountry 
plan should be comprehensive and detailed to deal with issues such as day 
use, overnight use, hiking, horse use, climbing, canyoneering, number of groups per 
day (for overnight and day use), annual visitor-day ceilings, education, pre-trip 
orientation, backcountry facilities, permit/reservation systems, and others. 


A plan of this nature could also include elements of resource interpretation. On 
this subject, it would seem best for the Park to avoid its own publicity or on-site 
interpretation of sensitive areas ‘instead, brochures and other interpretive materials 
should steer people away from sensitive areas. It would also be good for the Park to 
discourage external publicity (such as guidebooks) of sersitivenrenct tra, <P 
possible. 


The need for a specific follow-up backcountry plan appears to be pretty urgent, 
and we hope that the Park is able to begin this process soon. It seems best to get out 
ahead of visitor-use trends insotar as possible, rather than attempting reactively to alter 
use patterns after they are entrenched (and also being faced with extensive 
reclamation). Prevention is ultimately easier and cheaper than a cure. 


Another observation made upon reading the DGMP is that the Primitive Zone 
appears to have advantages over the Pristine Zone in terms of greater flexibility for 
backcountry “developments” (e.g. designated campsites, construction/maintenance of 
trails, directing of travel routes -- see page 223). Despite the DGMP's best intentions 
for visitor experiences and resource conditions in the Pristine Zone, the juggernaut of 
backcountry-use demand may call for some management uses of the Primitive Zone to 
be applied in the Pristine Zone. Looking ahead to this possibility, it may be wise for 
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The pristine zone definition has been revised to delete the reference to 
faint hiking trails and replace it with the statement that routes and paths 
may be defined and maintained where necessary to prevent damage to 
resources. The preferred alternative has also been revised to acknowledge 
that, based on interim encounter rates, visitor numbers may need to be 
limited or reduce on routes in the pristine zone. 
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Zone management language in the eventual GMP not inadvertently to preclude actions 
that may be necessary in the future in terms of developments (e.g. dedicated/ 
maintained trails, dasignated campsites) or visitor management in the Pristine Zone. If 
this is unacceptable, then the Park would be faced with implementing highly-aggressive 
visitor management policies for the Pristine Zone such as mandatory permits for 
overnight and day use, mandatory pre-trip education, daily/annual limits on group 
numbers, and others. This latter course is generally suggested on page 224 of the 
DGMP. 
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A final observation is that ongoing monitoring of visitor use levels and impacts to 
sensitive resources in the backcountry (i.e. Primitive and Pristine Zones) Is vital. The 
DGMP nentions that this is being done, but does not describe the details of the 
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changes. 

| hope that the foregoing comments are not seen as too pessimistic or patronizing. 

In some ways they are a reaction to the experience of watching recreational growth and 

impacts over the past decade or so in the Moab area (Arches NP, Canyonlands NP, 

BLM lands). The situation in Zion and its surroundings is certainly similar. If you don't 

get control of it now, then you never will 


OSE 


Parunuweap Canyon. 


The Parunuweap Canyon area merits special consideration for a number of 

-~ <2 reasons. As mentioned earlier in thigg@ier, it contains a relative wealth of significant 
and sensitive biological features. Among these are cottonwood-ash-willow riparian 
forests, Virgin spinedace (most abundant occurrence in the Park), willow flycatcher 
(only documented sighting in the Park), neotropical migrant birds, desert bighorn sheep, 
Zion tansy, hanging gardens, and typical upland communities of piftion-juniper and 
mountain brush that have had little or no grazing for 60+ years. Parunuweap Canyon 
also has great significance from an archaeological standpoint. Finally, it is significant in 
that it lacks recent visitor use, meaning that it does not have an established pattern of 
such use that many people will expect to be continued. 


| have never been in Parunuweap Canyon, having only looked down into it from 
above on its north side, and so have not seen its biological features first-hand. In past 
meetings and correspondence with the Park | attempted as best | could to evaluate the 
worthiness of Parunuweap Canyon for designation as an RNA, but at those times 
stopped short of making a recommendation one way or the other. 
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Strong arguments have been made by others for designating Parunuweap Canyon 
as an RNA. Nothing | know about it disqualifies it from RNA status according to the 
selection criteria contained in the NPS-77 Guidelines; to the contrary, it appears to 
meet most of the criteria very well, Further, its authorization for RNA designation in two 
of the three Action Alternatives of the DGMP acknowledges that the Park considers it to 
be worthy of RNA status. 


Therefore, based on the biological significance and worthiness of Parunuwoap 
Canyon as a Research Natural Area, we recommend that it be so designated as 
provided for under Alternative B of the DGMP (i.e. not excluding the river corridor as in 
Alternative A). As such it would be managed according to the prescriptions of the RNA 
Zone, except that some fingstuning may be desirable 9g a follow-up to designation. For 
example, maximum party size may be better set at five (as in the general Pristine 
Zone), a maximum number of annual user-days could be considered, etc. 


if RNA designation for Parunuweap Canyon is not authorized, then it certainly 
should be included in the Pristine Zone as provided for in the Proposed Action. Further, 
its features and significance merit special management beyond that generally called for 
in the Pristine Zone. Page 62 of the DGMP acknowledges this need for different 
treatment, and lists conditions of this special management. Several comments about 
special management for Parunuweap Canyon -- if it does not become an RNA -- are as 
follows. 


@ We strongly agree that under no circumstances should Parunuweap Canyon be open 
to independent public use. 

@ The term "NPS-sanctionea" is not clearly defined. It would be best for groups to be 
NPS-qguided only, or at a minimum have a Park Service person familiar with 
Parunuweap Canyon's resources accompany each group. 

@ Reduce the limit on number of people per party to 5 for day use (rather than 9). Also, 
restrict visitation to one group at any one time, and establish limits on frequency of 
group entry and total number of person-days per year (probably very low, in the 
hundreds rather than thousands). 

@ Avoid any entry into the riparian area unless specifically studying resources there 
(such as birds). Allow no other travel off the designated route, unless needed for 
valid research purposes 

@ Determine and put in place these and all other use conditions (e.g. DGMP page 62) 
BEFORE opening Parunuweap Canyon to any public visitation 
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Duc to the values and sensitivities of hte natural and cultural resources in 
Parunuweap Canyon, the preferrred alternative has been revised to 
include Parunuweap Canyon as a research natural area. 


The final plan now sets an interim group size for research and education 
groups going into research natural areas at 12 or fewer people per group 
—— the same as the other zones in the recommended wilderness area. This 
interim limit will be reexamined and possibly modified when the wilder- 
ness management plan and carrying capacity studies are completed. 
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This concludes the comments from The Nature Conservancy on the Draft General 
Management Plan and EIS for Zion National Park. | hope that you have found these 
comments to be constructive and useful. We look forward to a General Management 
Plan that effectively protects the Park's significant biotic resources. 


rien 


Joel S. Tuhy 
Director of Conservation. Science 
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cc: Chris Montague 
Director of Conservation Programs, 
The Nature Conservancy of Utah 


Attachments (2) 
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ATTACHMENT 1 
THE NATURE CONSERVANCY AND ECOREGIONAL PLANNING 


@ The Nature Conservancy (TNC) is an international non-profit organization that seeks to 
maintain the plants, animals and natural communities that represent the diversity of life 
on earth by protecting the lands and waters that they need to survive. 


@ The process we use to set our conservation priorities (i.e. to identify the places where we 
will work) is termed ecoregional planning. Ecoregions are areas of land and water 
} defined by similar geology, landforms, climates, vegetation, and ecological processes. 
Sixty-four ecoregions have been identified in the lower 48 states. 
aoe Gareinbat iii, - 
@ Within each ecoregion, TNC will work with partners to develop a "portfolio" or list of sites 
that taken together fully represents the communities and species that are characteristic of e ° p eo eo ~ _ oo S~ oye s es and 
the ecoregion. We believe that if these siles are managed for corfervatior.,%ilong with : “Se ee Se - * 
other compatible purposes, then the long-term survival of all of the ecoregion's biological 
diversity will be maintained. 


@ TNC recently started an ecoregional planning process for the Colorado Plateau, in 
sctithern Utah plus portions of the other four-corners states. We aim to complete this 
project by the end of September, 2000. 


@ The ecoregional planning process has two steps: (1) data development and analysis, and 
(2) portfolio development and assessment. The first step involves assembling relevant 
data on the ecoregion's species and communities that are in need of conservation action 
(collectively termed "conservation targets") and their known locations. The second step 
builds the minimum group of sites that collectively contains examples of all of the 
ecoregion's conservation targets. 


ese 


@ In order to do the first step of this planning procedure, we need the knowledge and 
expertise of people who are most familiar with the species and biological communities of 
the Colorado Plateau. To this end, we held an "Experts Workshop" in Sait Lake City on 
November 8-9, 1999. At this Workshop we tapped into the considerable knowledge held 
by people who familiar with the Colorado Plateau. 


@ Resulting from the Workshop we have a large volume of information on specific sites 
where viable examples of our conservation targets (species and communities) are 
located. From this body of information we will identify an optimal subset of places -- the 
portfolio of sites -- that most deserve attention from a biological-conservation perspective. 
We will also do some broad-scale analyses of threats and feasibility for actions at these 
selected sites. 


@ Once the Colorado Plateau ecoregional planning process is complete, we will focus on 
implementing conservation actions on sites identified in the portfolio. We cannot do this 
implementation alone, but aim to work closely with various partners and stakeholders to 
achieve conservation success within the context of compatible land uses. 
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Q 
Z 
ATTACHMENT 2 S 
BIOTIC RESOURCES IN ZION NP OF INTEREST OR CONCERN TO TNC : 
SPECIES $ 
- | iy 
Mammals ° ~) 
® Desert bighorn sheep (Ovis canadensis nelsoni) 2) 
Birds : 
@ Mexican spotted owl (Strix occidentalis lucida) 2 
@ Southwestern willow flycatcher (Empidonax traillii extimus) [Actually all willow = 
flycatchers, given great difficulty with subspecies determination] oi. tite ee s e 
> @ Neotropical migrants as a group 
a. Fish s i nd . s . ee - . . *® 9°08". | ‘pneigatete & @ o . 


a “ 
® Virgin spinedace (Lepidomeda mollispinus mollispinus) 


Invertebrates 
@ Zion snail (Physella zionis) 


Plants 

@ Foster's columbine (Aquilegia formosa var. foster) 
@ Hays' sedge (Carex haysii) 

@ Canaan daisy (Erigeron canaani) 

@ Zion daisy (Erigeron sionis var. sionis) 

@ Jones golden-aster (Heterotheca jonesii) 

@ Zion jamesia (Jamesia americana var. Zionis) 

@ Zion tansy (Sphaeromeria ruthiae) 

@ Ciausen's violet (Viola clauseniana) 


pSe 


COMMUNITIES 


Scarce, Restricted or Sensitive Communities 

@ Riparian: Fremont cottonwood (Populus fremontii) with velvet ash (Fraxinus velutina), 
coyote willow (Salix exigua), plus various shrub and herb species. 

@ Hanging gardens. 

@ Microbiotic (cryptobiotic) crusts. 


Common, Widespread Representative Communities 

e Rock-crevice communities with dwarf mountain mahogany (Cercocarpus intricatus) and 
other characteristic species. 

@ Pifon-juniper (Pinus monophyila-Juniperus osteosperma). 

@ Mountain brush: various combinations of Gambel oak (Quercus gambelii), Utah 
serviceberry (Amelanchier utahensis), birchleaf mountain mahogany (Cercocarpus 
montanus), and greenleaf manzanita (Arctostaphylos patula). 

e Ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa). 

@ White fir-Douglas fir (Abies concolor-Pseudotsuga menziesii). 
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Utan CHAPTER 
SIERRA 2273 Highland Drive, #2-D 
LUB Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 
“Founded it) (801) 467-9297 


February 26, 2000 


STATEMENT OF THE SIERRA CLUB - UTAH CHAPTER 
RE: General Management Plan and Environmental Impact Statement Drafts 
Zion National Park 


eee 

The Srerra Club's Utah Chapter appreciates this opportunity to provide comment on the NPS 
Year 2000 Draft General Management Plan (GMP) and Draft Environmental Impact Suatemem 
(E'S) for Zion National Park 


John Muir founded the Sierra Club in 1892. The Sierra Club's mission is to “Explore, Enjoy and 
Protect the Wild Places of the Earth, To Practice and Promote Responsible (se of the Earth's 
Ecosystem and Resources, to Enlist Humanity to Protect and Restore the Quality of the Natural 
and Human Environment, and to Use All Lawful Means to Carry Out These Objectives ” The 
Sierra Club has approximately 610,000 members nationwide, of whom about 4,500 members 
reside in Utah. 


The Utah Chapter of the Sierra Club offers these comments as the erre (lub's lead Chapter 
concerned with the protection of 7, »» National Park, as with other Utah national parks and 
monuments The mai fext presents 0. + most central concem. (Some related, “finer detail” 
comments on selected sentences, paragraphs, etc are at the back of our submission, following 
Footnotes and other References, please do not overlook.) Thank you for your consideration. 


Kick Hn goon - (Signed) Ayo J. fone 


(Signed) 
Dick Hingson Wayne Hoskisson, Chair, 
National Parks Representative, Public Lands Public Lands Committee 
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Salt Lake City, Utab 84106 
(801) 467-9297 


SIERRA — BrAmCuarren 
CLUB abe iy, Ua 


“VOUNDIO 189) 


Sierra Club Preferred Alternative: “RB” 


The Sierra Club supports “Alternative B" , “Resource Protection Emphasis.” This is in 
accordance with the overall Mission of the Sierra Club and its view on National Parks since its 
founding. (However, the Sierra Club does not favor conversion of Zion Lodge from its present 
fuaction of visitor services and overnight lodging. This is an historic lodge and a historic, 
appropriate use, albeit with its own impacts on the Park. The Lodge aifords a 24-hour Park 
experience, and thus should continue to be available indefinitely for that use, subject to lawful 


and appropriate NPS regulation and constraints.) 


Introduction 


The Sierra Club wishes to express its appreciation to the National Park Service for the hard work 
and planning that has gone into this GMP preparation. We applaud the high level of protection 
for its resources in Zion National Park proposed in both the “Preferred Altemative” and in 
“Alternative B” of this GMP. 


However, the Sierra Club expresses as a central concern that the NPS fully address all elements 
of its charge as expressed in law and NPS Management Policies. 


NPS has an obligation to: 


l. Assure preservation of the integrity, the national dignity of parks, their superlative 
environmental quality, and their important role in providing benefit and inspiration for all 
the people of the United States, which NPS has interpreted to mean the full spectrum of 
tangible and intangible attributes of Parks. 


2. Demonstrate leadership in environmental stewardship, and to tangibly demonstrate the 
highest level of environmental ethics. (Emphases supplied). 


Central Problem: Tone and Philosophic Content of Z/ON Draft GMP AND DRAFT EIS 
Need Affective Strengthening 


We therefore note a general weakness - yet major opportunity -- in these documents which 
needs to be clearly addressed: 
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An odd, flat “soul-lessness”, (ironic, considering that the Park is named “Zion” (1), 
permeates the draft language. It impairs the GMP and DEIS, It is surprising and 
disappointing to find missing even the historic origins of Zion's very name in so core 
a Park planning document, at the beginning of the new millennium. 


As much perhaps as in any park in the system, there is in Zion, a uniquely powerful aura, a 
feeling of exalted, spiritual grandeur and sanctuary experienced when one looks up and out 
towards soaring cathedral-like spires and monuments. How else did it receive its name? 


The Sierra Club thus is particularly concerned that NPS address a largely neglected human 
dimension. What kinds of interior states of mind are enabled here? The Sierra Club suggests a 
comprehensive review of the popular and historic literature about Zion's unique 
inspirationaV/aesthetic quality for so foundational a document as its Year 2000 GMP. 

Zion richly affords a “contemplative recreation” opportunity, which deserves more explicit 
recognition. 


This recognition is necessary because it is critica! to the Significance of the Park (as implied in its 
very name.) Such a review would provide more ample reason to afford Zion the best level of 
protection as we move into a third millennium, fraught no doubt with many tough controversies. 


Environmental law professor Joseph Sax, in his noted book, “Mountains Without Handrails,”' 
and the many authorities he cites, assert the central importance of “reflective recreation”, of 
mental quality of experience being generally preferred to crowded, superficial quantity of visitor 
experience. The Sierra Club has long supported that view. If ever there was a Park where that 
principle holds, it would be this one. NPS must better examine its potential in this GMP. 


One reason NPS needs to lay a strong philosophic/aesthetic foundation for Zion stems from the 
particular, increasing concern of both the NPS itself and of Zion managers. also of the general 
public. regarding the increased threats to Natural Quiet. It is the disruption of peace and quiet, 
the flattening of interior states of wonder, that we notice more and more. This threat is 
becoming especially real for Zion from many sources, especially from motorized engine sources 
on ground and in the air. 


The quality of landscape and soundscape, even skyscape, the very aura of the Park, the quality of 
contemplative experience once possible in such a special place as Zion, may soon become 
permanently crushed. The “interior domains” of art, wildness, and beauty perception, the very 
poetry of landscape and nature are being pressed flat. They are drained by loss of the natural 
quiet and sounds, and interfered with by other distractions, high and low. Holistic contemplation 
and unconstrained freedom of enjoyment are going. 


As author Jack Turner concludes’ (re personal experience from another southern Utah Park - 
Canyonlands), the decline of wilderness and biodiversity may be rooted in the decline of “qura, 
wildness magic spirit, holiness, the sacred, and soul” in our experience of the natural world. 
He sadly and logically observes, “we treat the natural world according to our (diminished) 
experience of it.” 
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Remedies: (1) Strengthen the Foundational Elements 


Why not, then, explore the deeper dimension of aura, including a paragraph about the 
name Zion, plus some historic quotations or stories, and drawing upon some evocative Zion 
place names? This would provide avenues within the GMP towards a fuller recognition of 
the interior domains of wonder which can be fostered and expand in such a park setting. 


Scattered allusions to “solitude”, or “tranquillity” or even “beauty” do not --in themselves lay a 
sufficiently adequate philosophic foundation for Zion. The NPS’ foundational law (see above) 
indeed draws on such terms, including terms like “dignity”, “inspiration.” But we need some 
full sentences, actual paragraphs, some vivid examples of Zion that Mesh out, evoke 
meaning for these terms. 


Failure to provide the requisite foundation in “Significance”, and elsewhere in the GMP, will 
“spin off” negatively all down the line; it will diminish or undermine critical subordinate plans 
such as strategic and implementation planning to address key issues. The NPS needs, rather, to 
provide a strong, opening philosophic-motivational base throughout “Planning Background”, 
“Primary Planning Issues and Concerns”, “Park Policies and Practices”, also in particularly 
related GMP sections such as “Night Skies”, “Natural Sounds and Natural Quiet, “Visitor Use 
and Experience, information, Orientation and Interpretation, “The Natural Soundscape”, “Scenic 
Resources”, etc. 


(2) Strengthen “Natural Soundscape” Section 


Having suggested deeper core foundation and principles, the Sierra Club applies that suggestion 
also to the Natural Soundscape Section (Pages 116-117). Our earlier considerations take on 
added weight in regards to basic Principles of Natural Quiet from both NPS and the Sierra Club, 
as applied to Zion. 


1. The sounds and silences of nature are among the intrinsic elements which 
combine to form the natural environment. Natural sounds amidst intervals of 
stillness are inherent components of the “scenery and the natural and historic 
objects and the wildlife” within units of the National Park System. 


2. Natural quict is the extended opportunity to experience only natural sounds amid 
periods of deepest silence. The quiet to be preserved or restored is as defined by 
the National Park Service as “the quiet at the lower end of the ambient sound 
level range that occurs regularly between wind gusts, animal sounds, etc., not just 
the average sound level."* As the Park Service explains, “Lulls in the wind or 
interludes between animal sounds create intervals where the quiet of a sylvan 


Vision statements for Zion's front and backcountry areas have been added 
to the preferred alternative. In addition more descriptive text regarding 
the park has been added to the “Planning Background.” 
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setting is quite striking. In considering natural quiet as a resource, the ability to 
experience interludes of extreme quiet for their own sake, the opportunity to do so 
for extended periods of time (are) what natural quiet is all about."? 


3, Zion is a crown jewel National Park with vast spaces of noble and astonishing 
beauty, tremendous interior depths, and wildness. Such a Park has a distinct and 
powerful aura, fully dependent upon the tenuous natural sounds and natural 
quiet, As such, this area affords unique opportunities for undistracted respite, 
solitude, contemplative recreation, inspiration, and education. Further, this Park 
also provides scarce refuge and undisturbed natural habitat for animals. 
Artijicial, human- generated noise can disturb some sensitive animal activities. 


4 A goal of Zion managers should be to preserve and, where impacted, fully restore 
the natural quiet within the Park, and to addr.*ss this issue in the unit's GMP. 


S, The Sierra Club supports the establishment of appropriate noise standards, and 
comprehensive baseline sound level monitoring and sound source inventori:s of 
all NPS units. This includes continual assessment of noise from all human- 
generated sources and incorporation of public comments about noise impacts. 


Thus, the Sierra Club supports the presentation offered by 1995 park volunteer Dick Hingson at 
the January 12, 2000 public hearing on this GMP in St. George, regarding “The Natural 
Soundscape” section and its quantitative Table. The Sierra Club likewise supports the requested 
inclusion of “HMMH Report” No, 295270.02, “Summary of Noise Monitoring Results - Zion, 
Rocky Mountain National Parks” in the Administrative Record, and its specific integration into 
the GMP and EIS discussion of the Natural Sound Ambient there as appropriate. 


The Natural Soundscape Section and Table should thereby more comprehensively present all 
available data that document and analyze the profound and valued baseline quiet of Zion. The 
HMMH Report clearly demonstrated a very quict natural ambient at 15 to 25 dBA in various 
areas of the Park. 


The Club urges that baseline sound monitoring and source inventory be resumed as soon as 
possible then, to further develop scientific understanding of this natural quiet ambient.. 


Terminology: The use of the term “Natural Quiet” in various places within these documents is 
noted and appreciated. However, the term “Natural Sound” ought not be allowed to supplant 
“Natural Quiet.” Sound risks trumping Quiet, an undesirable tendency seen in Headings: 
“Natural Sounds”, used on Pages 13, 20, 152, 165, 179, and 191. 


The Headings would better read “Natural Sounds and Quiet”, or “Natural Quiet and Sounds”. 
The Sierra Club has agreed with NPS (see Principle 2., above) : the intermittent, and sometimes 
extended, “silences” of nature are critical to preserve. One acoustic scientist, though recently 
advised NPS to generally “prefer” Natural Sound over Natural Quiet, based on “past practice” in 
acoustic technical literature®. He unfortunately overlooks the affective and linguistic dimensions 


2. 


This information has been incorporated into the document. 
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of this issue, how important it is that NPS not consign “Natural Quiet”, then, to the shadows. 3 


Usage of both terms with the public and within the agency is necessary and valid. Both noise and visual impacts from aircraft flights over the park are a 


concern and should be dealt with collectively. The text under “Park 
Policies and Practices” chapter has been revised to clarify that park man- 
(3) Add a Section: “DAYTIME SKY” agers would continue to work with the Federal Aviation Administration 


and other aviation interests to minimize noise and visual impacts. 
The Sierra Club agrees with the NPS that “Zion's night sky” (or, for that maiter, “night-scape™) is 


a feature that significantiy contributes to the visitor experience. Does not unimpaired “Daytime 


NOLLYNIGYOO_) GNV NOLLVITNSNO) 


Sky” also so contribute, however? 4. We believe protection of scenic vistas has been adequately covered in the 

sacs sly parly eed Wvough the "A Gua ig b~ Policies and Practices” chapter, including the discussions under 

concern is only partly t " ty” language. Unfortunately, “Relations with Private and Public Organizations”, “Night Sky,” “Natural 
the ugly, streaming jet contrails (even aside from noise) of incessant and rapidly proliferating Sounds,” and “Levels and Type of Park Development.” With -.. to 

commercial high-altitude traffic above the Park are -- more and more -- derogating blue daytime he Kolob C h ferred al ive has be ised h 
skies. Long, straight, oft-persisting, multiple contrail streaks/ smears on bad days markedly the Ko anyons the pre erre al ternat ve as en revised to note that 
impair the otherwise inspiring, beautiful, vertical and horizontal landscapes of Zion. The GMP there would be no expansion of visitor facilities in the Kolob Canyons 
needs to include a specific description of this problem in the GMP’s sections dealing with Road area, except for installation of restrooms at existing parking lots if 
Natural Resources. It thus would recognize that the Daytime as well as Night Sky is imperiled necessary. 


and provide a planning base for mitigation of the sky-scape. 


Clearly, the GMP should specify the need for the |'.tk Service to work with the FAA and 
airline industry towards the monitoring and mitigmion of this problem (which also increasingly 
plagues other units of the National Park System.) 


& Meanwhile, the Zion Lodge night lighting remains on a rather obtrusive scale both on its 
landscaped grounds and as seen from elevated vistas in the Park. This leads to another point. 


(4) Add a Section: “VISTA CLEARING” 


4 | The NPS should include a new section introducing the simple concept of “Vista Clearing” (as 
has been done in the Grand Canyon National Park General Management Plan.) This »ill enable 
specific mitigation-planning regarding visual distractions - high and low- which have special 
power to diminish deeper experience of Zion's landmark vistas. “Vista Clearing” could 
subsume various matters ranging from aircraft contrails to garbage cans to highly distractive 
visitor signs, or lighting, or activities. The point is: not everything is appropriate in every vista, 
Or vista soundscape or skyscape, at Zion. The “best of the best” vistas, those with extraordinarily 
primeval, spiritual character, should be protected to the fullest from our profaning them. 


In this regard, the Sierra Club believes that there should be no development of further visitor 
service facilities, parking lots, paved overlooks, roads, etc. in the Kolob Canyons section of the 
Park. Experience of the extraordinary vistas in that area are would be diminished by such 
development. 
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FOOTNOTES 
Joseph Sax, Mountains Withow Handrails, University of Michigan Press, 1980 


Jack Turner, “The Maze and Aura” (Chapter |) in The Abstract Wild, University of 
Arizona Press, 1996 


(We suggest addition of the italicized words to such headings, for reasons given in 
comment ) 


National Park Service, Washington, 1994 “Report to Congress on [ffects of Aircraft 
Overflights on Units of the National Park System”, Sec. 3.42) 


NOLLYNIGSOO2 GNY NOLLYIIISNOD 


Ibid, Seo. 3.2.) 


James Gramann, “The Effect of Mechanical Notse and Natural Sound on Visttor 
Experences in Units of the National Park System, “Social Science Research Review, 
Vol. |, Number |, Winter 1999, (NPS, Washington) 


Ansel Adams, Our National Parks (Andrea G Stillman and Wilham A Turnage, eds). 
published by Little, Brown and Co , 1992 


NV.B., these prescient writings of the late, famed Park photographer Ansel Adams, penned 
50 years or more ago, underscore our urgent call for NPS to greatly strengthen the 


affective philosophic foundation of this Zion National Park GMP. 


Frederick Dellenbaugh, from a 1903 article m Scribner 's Magazine, quoted in Roland 
Lee and Lyman Hafen, Mukunrwweap. |. andscape and Story in Zion Canyon (Tonaquint 
Press, St. George, Utah) 1996 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES AND NOTES 


Also in Mukuntuweap. Landscape and Story in Zion Canyon (ibid. ) 1s this memorable 
quote about Zion from Clarence Dutton's famed acsthetic/geological synthesis in his 
1882 Tertiary History 


“In an instant, there flashed hefore us a scene never to be forgotten. 
In coming time, it will, | believe, take rank with a very small number 
af spectacles, each of which will, in its own way, be regarded as the 
most exquisite of its hind which the world discloses.” 


Dutton went on 


“Nothing can exceed the beauty of Little Zion Valley... in its nobility 
and beauty of the sculptures there is no comparison. No wonder 

the fierce Mormon Zealot, who named ut, was reminded of the 

Great Zion, on which his fervid mind was bent. “of houses not made 
with hands, eternal in the Heavens.” 


See also Nicky Leach, The Guide to the National Parks of the Southwest, (Southwest 
Parks and Monuments Association, Tucson, 1992) for other quotes on the artistic and 
inspirational dimensions of Zion 


For quotations on interior states of mind relating to Natural Quiet, Natural Sounds, 
Silence and Solitude 


1) Joseph Cornell, Listening to Nature, (Dawn Publications, Nevada City, 
Califorma, 1987) 


2) Dale Salwak, (ed ) Tre Wonders of Solitude (New World Library, San Rafael, 
California, 1995) 


Ken Wilber, The Marriage of Sense and Soul (Random House, 1998) includes a 
sweeping, rigorous philosophical treatment of how interior dimensions o: human 
consciousness became overly reduced (flattened) to their extenor correlates durnng the 
last two centunes 
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Sierra Club - Utab Chapter: Detailed Comments on Selected Sentences and Paragraphs 
1) — Pages 13 and 20, integrate term “Natural Quiet” into the bold headings as appropriate. 


2) Pages 26 and 27, “Desired Conditions” (suggested additions here, and in items below, are 
in italics): 


. Park staff should “provide information on how to enjoy the Park,” not only in a “safe” or 
“low impact” way, but in an inspirational way. 


. “Signs of people and sound of motors and mechanized devices remain substantially 
unnoticeable.” 


3) —_— Pages 35-37, “Front Country Zones”, the last “bullet” under both High and Low 
Development Z.ones should be modified to say, “Limits would only be placed on the 
numbers of people or curtain uses of technology to address resource protection 
concerns.... Also, on Page 37, “Pristine Zone”, first “bullet”: “Natural conditions and 
processes would be largely undisturbed by people and their technology. 


4) Page 71, Noise Management Plan, delete the phrase (“excluding air tours”), This plan 
over time would provide uscful information re needed modifications re air tours and 
should not be, actually cannot be, separated off from the ATMP in terms of the resource, 
especially when one considers cumulative and synergistic effects. 


5) Page 107, Matrix on “Natural Quiet.” The title “Natural Quiet” is proper, but within the 
matrix cells, confusion is introduced by inconsistencies in terms, such #s “natural 
sours,” “noise levels,” “noise impacts.” 


6) Page 165, add to very last paragraph on this page,“ , the same reduction in noise (due 
to implementation of the Zion Canyon transportation system) will unmask the sound of 
many of these flights. Also...” 


7) Page 166, add to the Conclusion the following sentence: “Perceived aircraft impacts will 
likely increase in the Zion Canyon front country owing to the ‘unmasking‘ effect of 
motorized noise-reduction on-ground.” 


8) Page 168, Will not the “more formalized” experience created by the shuttle also be more 
social or communal (a genuine contribution, at this stage of engagernent)? This might 
also be noted. 


9) Page 170, Conclusion, second sentence, “Zoning... would help ensure... an 
unconstrained aura of landscape, art, flora and fauna throughout the park's pristine 
proposed wilderness.” 

Page 170, Conclusion, fifth sentence, “Placing limits. would enhance opportunities 
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10) 


11) 


for enjoying solitude, quiet, and experiencing high-fidelity natural sounds.” 
Page 180: A rewrite is needed for Cumulative Effects. Suggestion: 


“Uf aircraft flights over the park increased, however, the noise of the aircraft combined 
with increased use levels would result in a negative cumulative impact on natural sound 
levels and on natural quiet. In Zion Canyon, the mitigation of vehicular noise because of 
the shuttle will be (o some degree offset by the unmasking of aircraft noise flooding the 


Canyon from above.” 
Page 224, Appendix, “Visitor Experience.” Suggestion: 


“Only natural sights and sounds would be heard, meaning the low-end natural ambient 
would be fully protected via suitable standards and noise thresholds. Motorized 
equipment and the use of aircraft would generally not be permitted to access or impact 
the zone as per the Wilderness Act and NPS Policy.” 


10 
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SIERRA CLUB - UTAH CHAPTER 
2273 South Highland Avenue, #2-D 
Salt Lake City, UT 84105 


February 26, 2000 ” 


Don Falys uperintendent 
Zion National Park 


Springdale, Utah 84763 


Re: Supplemental Comment on ZION NATIONAL PARK GMP AND DEIS 


Dear Don: 


Today at the Visitor Center | delivered two packets containing our Sierra Club - Utah Chapter 
Comments on the Zion National Park Draft GMP and DEIS. NPS Ranger Christi Carmichael 
signed a dated note acknowledging receipt. | trust you and Darla have by now received them. 


An additional NPS well-known refe:cnce, the “1994 Report to Congress on the Effect of Aircraft 
Overflights on the National Park System” contains a particularly relevant Essay by Peter lyer, 
“The Eloquence of Silence”, which I think is a good addition to these comments. 


So on behalf of the Utah Chapter, I submit them, and ask that they might be appended with our 
Feb, 26, 2000 Comment. 


Sincerely, 


Dick Hingson, National Parks Representative 
Public Lands Committee 


ce: Darla Sidles 
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Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance 


February 28, 2000 


PO Box 1726 
Cedar City, UT 84721 


Zion National Par, 

Attention: Don Faivey, Superintendent 

Springdale, UT 84767-1099 

FAXED: February 28, 2000 
435-772-3426 


RE: Draft General Management Plan and DL15 for 
Zion Nationa) Park (OGMP) 


Dear Superinteudent Falvey, 

The Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance (SUWA) appreciates the opportunity to 
participate in the planning process of the DGMP for Zion National Park. SUWA's early 
beginnings can be traced back to an office in Springdale, literally at the front door to the 
park, thus forming a connection that still exists between SUWA and the natural treasures 
of the park. SUWA's members, approximately 20,000 nationwide, and staff regularly 
use and enjoy the park’s many world-renown values. SUWA is also keenly interested in 
how the park is managed as it is virtually surrounded by public lands, most of which is 
managed by BLM, and some of which possess wilderness characteristics and outstanding 
attributes and are included in America’s Redrock Wilderness Act, HR 1732/8861 which 
SUWA enthusiastically supports. 


Our comments are mainly concerned with wilderness areas and their management within 
the park. We respectfully request that these comments be given meaningful 
consideration as the final GMP is being drafted. 


As is clear from the mandate of the National Park Service’s Organic Act, Zion National 
Park must be managed to preserve its resources unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations, Further, as the DGMP itself states, the purposes of Zion National Park are 
to: 

preserve the dynamic natural process of csiyon formation 

preserve and protect the geologic features 

preserve and protect the archcological features 

preserve the entire area intact for the purpose of scientific research 

provide a variety of opportunities and range of experiences for park visitors 
without degrading those resources 

DGMP at 7. 


With such strong direction for preserving the resources of the park, it is evident that the 
management plan must make preservation of the resources its highest priority. The 


1471 South 1100 East + Snlt Lake City, Utah 84105 = Phone (891) 486-3161 + Fax (801) 486-4233 
PO Box 1726 © ULt North Main #209 « Cedar City, Utah 84721 © Phone (435) 86540406 = Fan (435) 865-0701 
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plan should not be a vote cast by the ever-increasing numbers of 
park user, but rather a forward document that outlines what is best for the park's 
FeROUroeS _ This point deserves special attention, 


as it is evident thom the DUMP that scientific review and findings were not used as a 
basis for many of \he determinations and conclusions that were contained in the DOMP. 


Wilternens 


Proposed and h commended Wilderness 

It is SUWA's understanding that the lands in the park that are shown on the “Wilderness 
- No Action” map in the DOMP (page 47) are lands that have been recommended to 
Congress for wilderness designation. Thus, these lands must be managed as wilderness 
until Congress acts on this recommendation. The proposed action proposes to 
administratively remove lands from this recommendation NPS cannot administratively 
remove lands from this wilderness recommendation. 


Although the plan does state (p 103) that parts of currently proposed wilderness areas 
would be excluded under the proposed action, the DGMP does not mention that these 
areas are recommended to Congress as wilderness. In addition, the DOMP emphasizes 
the overall net increase in proposed wilderness, and the fact that currently recommended 


wilderness areas would be dropped is nearly disregarded 
SUWA strongly urges NPS to reconsider its plan to drop various aroas from proposed and 


recommended wilderness status. the park for wilderness values will 
automatically allow the park to be managed so that its resources are protected, as required 
by the Organic Act. 


Management Zones 

Wilderness is wilderness, and management of wilderness should not be classified and 
divided into zones. By classifying some recommended wilderness areas as pristine, while 
others are classified as primitive, NPS is creating, at the very least, an impression of a 
distinction between various wilderness areas. There is no need, and indeed, no authority, 
to impose management zones that have different goals that distinguish between various 
wilderness areas. Wilderness cannot be high-graded or ranked. 


A applauds the NPS for its consideration and forethought with respect to adding to 
the park the five BLM areas that are to the park. These areas are included in 
the citizens’ wilderness bill, HR !732/S 861 As these parcels qualify for wilderness 
designation, SUWA strongly NPS to manage these parcels as wilderness ard to begin the 
public process to that the park's wilderness recommendation can be amende’ to include 
these parcels 


Visitor Facilities 
Kolob Visitor Center 

What data were used that supports the proposal in the preferred aliernative to expand the 
Kolob visitor center? What is the basis for this proposal? How will this help protect the 


The text in the draft plan has been modified to address this comment. See 
“Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 13. 


The primitive, pristine, and research natural area zones (and in a few 
cases the transition zone) in the General Management Plan are manage- 
ment prescriptions that overlay the recommended wilderness. They have 
no effect on legal designations, Rather, the zones articulate management 
goals for particular areas within the recommended wilderness, identifying 
desired resource conditions and visitor experiences, and appropriate kinds 
and levels of visitor use, and management activities. Different zones are 
applied in the recommended wilderness because the diversity of 
resources, uses, and conditions warrant the area being managed different: 
ly. The Wilderness Act recognizes that wildernesses may differ in their 
values and that special provisions may be applied to certain arcas. NPS 
policy also states that management zoning in wilderness is appropriate so 
long as the conditions specified in the zones are not inconsistent with 
wilderness values, Thus, we believe it is appropriate and necessary to 
include different management zones within the boundaries of the recom- 
mended wilderness areca. 


It will be the intention of the Park Service to administer and protect the 
proposed BLM Wilderness Study Area acquisitions in keeping with NPS 
Management Policies and Director's Order 41; Wilderness Preservation and 
Management. In keeping with established guidelines, the Nationa! Park 
Service will subsequently initiate the administrative process needed to 
recommend to Congress the addition of these units to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System as cither NPS “designated” or “poten- 
tial” wilderness. 


The prefertsd alternative has been revised to state that the Kolob 
Canyons visitor center may be expanced. The improvement is intended to 
provide some additional interpretive nd office space to a facility that 
now only has very iimited room for cxhibits and information. We do not 
believe that improving this facility would attract substantially more visi- 
tors - more people will visit this area regardless of whether or not the vis- 
itor center is expanded. With additional exhibits and information, visitors 
will be better informed about actions they can take to minimize impacts. 
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resources of the Kolob area? What negutive effects to the Kolob area are likely due to 


expanded visitor services? The Kolob area is nearly all pecommended wilderness. 
Fxpanding the Kolob visitor center will likely serve to attract more visitors to the Kolob 


area, which in tum, can have significant effects on the wilderness values of the Kolob 
Canyons area 


Kolob- I Road Arca. Lava Point 
As with the proposed Kolob visitor center expansion, how will these proposed facilities 
improve protection of the park's resources? This Kolob-Terrace travel way is not one of 
the main routes that visitors to the park take, bul by constructing a visitor office on the 
route, visitors will likely be attracted to the area, thus causing resources of the area to 
sustain impacts that they are not currently sustaining. Likewise, any new visitor lacility 
at Lava Point will likely draw more visitors to this remote area, increasing the impacts to 
the park's resources. 


Last Latrance 

The full service visitor center at the east entrance appears to be unnecessary. The vast 
majority of park visitors is to see the main canyon, Thus, visitors naturally end up near 
the existing visitor center, which is entirely adequate to serve as the singular visitor 
center for the park. In addition, it does not seem necessary to construct a downsized 
version of the full-blown visitor center, such as the proposed focused visitor facility, to 
the east entrance. The fee booth hands out a park map, that indicates the location of the 
existing visitor center, which is adequate. 


Zion Canyon Lodge 

SUWA supports the proposal in Alternative D to convert the lodge into a facility for 
research and science-based education. This is particularly appealing since there are 
ample lodging accommodations in nearby Srpingdale, making the park lodge much less 
essential for overnight stays. The removal of the lodge will allow Zion NP to be free of 
commercial enterprises within the park boundarics, which is in keeping with the purposes 
of the park. 


Backcountry Visitor Use Ma 

SUWA applauds the NPS for recognizing that the backcountry must be managed so as to 
protect the impression onc gets of its remoteness and the opportunities it provides for 
solitude. The DGMP would limit the group size to five in the pristine zone and eight in 
the primitive zone and would limit visitor numbers on several trails. Although such 
limits may very well be necessary, has the NPS been monitoring the various backcountry 
areas in the park to determine the impacts to the resources that are currently occurring 
and whether the impacts are from visitor use? 


| Research Natural Areas 

The DGMP fails to provide sufficient information for SUWA to make meaningful and 
helpful comments. Please address this deficiency in a supplement to the DGMP or in a 
second draft. 
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See responses 32 and 33 to the Friends of Zion, 


Building the visitor center inside the park has been dropped from the pre- 
ferred alternative in the final plan, Instead the Park Service would work 
with other landowners and the county to locate a space outside the park 
to provide information to visitors, 


See response 24 for the Friends of Zion. 


A formal protocol for monitoring backcountry campsite impacts has been 
in place for many years, When the wilderness management plan and car- 
rying capacity studies are completed, an additional system for monitoring 
visitor impacts would be implemented. Also you should be awre that in 
the final plan we have revised the group size limits for the primitive and 
pristine zones, See response 2 to the Kane County Commission. 


See response 18 to the Friends of Zion. 
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Future Project Proposals and Decisions 

SUWA wants to encourage the NPS to make a greater effort to involve the public, as 
required by NEPA, for future proposal and actions, that the NPS may take in order to 
begin implementing portions of the management plan, lovolving the public from the very 
beginning of a project will result in a better-informed decision, which should resull in 


better management of the parks magnificent resources. 


Summary 

In summary, it appears that the DOMP is a visitor accommodation plan, rather than a 
comprehensive plan to provide guidance on how to manage the park's resources in a 
manner that protects them. The DOMP merely proposes to spread out the increasing 
visitor use, rather than attempting to contro! it in a responsible manner. As SUWA's 
comments above emphasize, these various proposals do not likely meet the stated 
purposes and goals of the park. As such, the DGMP does not adequately address the 
mandate to protect the park's resources 


| would welcome the opportunity to discuss these comments with you at your 
convenience. | can be contacted at 435-865-0496, Again, SUWA appreciates the 
opportunity to participate in this planning process. 
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10, We agree with your point regarding NEPA analysis and public comment, 
Appropriate NEPA compliance will be completed for all future proposals 
and implementation plans, 
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Utah Heritage Foundation 


1, See response | to the Utah State Historic Preservation Office. 


a 


February 10, 2000 


Darla Sidles 
Zion National Park 
Springdale, UT 84767-1099 


Dear Ms. Sidles: 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Draft General Management Plan/LIS for Zion 
National Park. | offer the following comments on behalf of the nearly 1000 members of Utah 
Heritage Foundation. Utah I leritage Foundation is a statewide non-profit organization dedicated 
lo preserving, protecting, and promoting Utah's historic built environment through public 
awareness, advocacy and active preservation. 


Ilowever, the final plan and preferred alternative should, in my opinion, have stronger statements 
about the NPS commitment to preserve and use historic resources within the park. To that end, | 
urge you to include the following in the final management plan/EIS: 


When additional square footage is needed by the NPS or concessionaires, the plan should 
state that the intent of the NPS is to seek to reuse underutilized or under maintained 
historic resources before constructing new. 


. During contract renewal or renegotiation with concessionaires, require a higher level of 
maintenance on historic resources utilized by concessionaires so that all buildings are 
maintained according | the Secretary of Interior's Standards and retain National 
Register eligibility. For instance, it appears that historic buildings in the Birch Creek area 
are suffering continued deterioration which could not only threaten the buildings in the 
future but drive up repair costs made mandatory in the future just to save or continue 
using these historic buildings. 


anks to the NPS, Zion Park Lodge is well maintained. But, the lodge is sited within an 
historic district and that context is very important to maintaining historical significance as 
well as a unique visitor experience. | suggest that the plan note it is essential that gradual 
expansion within the historic district — whether new construction or infrastructure 
improvements-- always comply with the Secretary of Interior 's Standards \est the 
cumulative impact of these changes threaten the loss of historic sense of place. 


Lastly, I urge you to include a statement in the plan which reiterates that the NPS, as 
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| property steward, will seck to set an example of the highest standards in historic property 


stewardship. 


This plan offers an opportunity for the NPS to make a strong statement about its commitment t. 
preserve historic resources within Zion, Thank you for your work on the plan and for the chance 
to comment, [ would appreciate the opportunity for Utah Heritage Foundation to become a 
stronger partner with your historic resources staff in order to better promote, and assist where 
appropriate, your good work at Zion National Park. 


Sincerely, 


‘ff ; 
ise Atkereen 
Lisbeth L. Henning 
Executive Director 


, 
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Virgin River Runners Coalition 
29 Altamira Dr 
Coder City, Utah 4720 
TST) 
sherwollega) 2 Dinter ret 
January 30, 2000 
Darla Sidles 
Zion National Park 


Springdale, UT 84767-1099 


Re: Comments regarding Zion National Park Draft General Management Plan 


The following comments on the Zion National Park Draft General Management Plan are 
made on behalf of the more than 60 members of the Virgin River Runners Coalition, a 
river-ruaners advocacy group based in southwest Utah. 


1. We whole-heartedly endorse the Wild and Scenic River designations listed under the 
Proposed Action alternative for tributaries of the Virgin River in Zion National Park, including 
the “recreational” status proposed for the segment of the North Fork Virgin River downstream of 
the Temple of Sincwava 


2. We support the removal of rip-rap and gabions from the stream banks of the North Fork 
Virgin River in the park to allow the flood plain to return to a more natural state. 


3 We support allowing rafting and kayaking on the North Fork Virgin River downstream of the 
Temple of Sinewava as an integra) part of diversifying the recreational opportunities in Zion. 


4. We support the concept of carrying capacity and use limits, but do not support the outright 
closure of any area, except for wildlife reproduction needs, as in cliff closures during peregrine 
falcon nesting season and Pahrunweap Canyon during bighorn sheep lambing. 


5. We are not opposed to guiding services being allowed in Zion Ntional Park. 


6. We support construction and maintenance of hiking trails, particularly in less-used areas of 
Zion to promote dispersal of crowds from the main canyon corrodor. 


7. We disagree with the Resource Value Rating of “2” for recreation on the North Fork Virgin 
River downstream of the Temple of Sinewava, listed in Table F-1, p 234, Zion DGMP. We 
believe it should be a “3”-- one of the most significant in the region. 


Sincerely, 


James Howells 
Virgin River Runners Coalition 


Virgin Rivers Runners Coalition 
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Date: 2/29/003 18 PM 
Sender: "Rose Fennell" <rose_fenneli@tws org> 
To: Darla Sidies 


Priority: Normal 
Subject: Wilderness Society comments on Zion NP OGMP 
Darla: 


I'm sending our comments as a Microsoft Word attachment, bul, in case 
‘he document can't be opened, T'm also including them al the end of this 
email, 


Thanks, 
Rose 


February 28, 2000 


Superintendent Don [alvey 
Z210n National Park 
Springdale, UT U4/6/-1099 


Re: Zion Draft General Managenent Plan Comments 
Year Superintendent Falvey: 


Thank you tor the opportuni.y to review and cemment on the Dratt General 
Management Plan (DGMP) and Fovironmental Impacl SLatement (EIS) for Zion 
National Park. The Wilderness Society is generally supportive of the 
plan that will determine the direction of the park is management for the 
next two decades. The plan shows a desire to implement stronger 
natural/wilderness resource protection, especially Alternative B, waich 
is the altcrnative we would prefer to see implemented. We do have 
several concerns, however, about desired chances in wilderness and lack 
of quantifiable scientitic reseurch on which some of the proposed 
actions are based. 


Clarification of Proposed Wilderness for Zion NP 

The GMP refecs Lo Lhe park s wilderness as proposed wilderness. It is 
not. Park wilderness for Zion NP has beon transmitted to Congress tor 
desiqnation. Thereiore the acres discussed are, in fact, 120,620 acres 
of recommended wilderness and 9,940 (or 17,1270) acres of recommended 
proposed wilderness. 


Discrepancies in Potenlial Wilderness Acreage 

In 1974 the NPS proposed wilderness for Zion NP. The pack identif.ed and 
proposed 12C,62C acres of wilderness. It also identified and proposed 
potential wilderness. But, there is a discrepancy between the number ot 
potent:al wilderness acres that appear in the DGMP and what 18 on record 
in the NPS WASO wilderness office. Zion s CGMP identifies 12,120 acres 
of potenlial wilderness. The WASO has on file 9,040 acres. We ask that 
Lhe park consult both the 1974 wilderness proposal sent to the Secretary 
of Interior and the recommendation that was transmitted to Congress. We 
further ask that the recommendation tor the potential wiiderness be made 
available to the public in a supplemental document orior to a final GMP 
announcement. 


Proposed Wilderness Boundary Cnanges 

Although we agree with the Park Ss reasoning behind wanting Lo increase 
it's wilderness acres in each of Lhe alternatives including the 
No-Action Alternative; we cannot support this change being made through 


The text in the draft plan has been modified to address this comment. See 
“Clarification of Commonly Raised Public Concerns,” concern 13 in the 
introduction of this part. 
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a) a@Mi Meet falive action Suen 48 * GMP process, The wilderneus 

onary ‘ tion that pete paseve eongnene ia apnegnenss. wes Shen np wd 2, These changes to the wilderness recommendation were dropped in the 
wiehes toe inerease the wilderness fies is la 6 t the meth 

in which this expansion vcouse 18 alee responsible for proposed final plan, See also response 11 to the Friends of Zion. 

limination of wilderness that 14 part of the current wilderness 

— 3. We cannot make a new wilderness recommendation without preparing a 
separate wilderness study and holding public hearings. Since these steps 

Proposed Wilderness Boundary Changes a6 4 Result of Degradation of the 

iidernews Resource! Pen SS Ena eaan manne eens 
Acrardaing Lo che DOMP; wilderness proposal to Secretary Interior at time. 
Hevause the transition fone iso ine tible with proposed wildernens 
designation, the proposed (actualiy the rcoommendation sitting before response 10 to the Friends of Zion. 
ete) Se ean a w By saeeep leapnes's 
added) Timber Cree riook trail; & servalion Point trasi.: a 

+ nt of yy oe the last ~ pry ~ of the yo aa , 4. The P irk Service will continue to manage the recommended wilderness as 
Miles of the Gand Benen trail; and the quaster-mile r ta ole 

trash. wilderness under its management policies. 

Had 4i0n fanaged tre park & recommended wilderness a6 wi!dernenu au 

required by National fark Service Policy thie pr ed cherty*olemming s. The preferred alternative in the final plan does not propose additional 


through the recommendation would not have to be, Nationa! Park Servive 
Polacy states: 

Lands identified as beiog suitable for wilderness designation, 
Wilderness study areas, proposed wilderness, and recommended wilderness 
(including polenlial wilderness) will be managed to preserve Lheir 
wilderness character and valuc# undiminished unt i! Congress acts on the 
recommendations. Decisions will be made in the expectation of eventual 
wilderness. (Directors Order 4): Seetion (#) (3) (a) (iv) and NPS 
Management Policies: Chapter 6:). 


[we Tacommend taat 2i0n WP send an addi ioral wi Aernena proposal to the 


Berretaty of Interior for an additions! 19,000 acres (approsimately) of 
proposed wildcrness. The proposta’ *sho:'d be treated au « veparatle 
virovonal and fet affect the curtes! reecommendat .on, The Wilderness 
Sovcaely Challenges the pari « ability te change the wilderness 
rovomPendation 4* s.agested in the Proposed Action or cather of the two 
alt oanatives, 


Purdoses, SC. grificarce, and Mission Coals of Zion WP 

The OOMP mates fo mention of wilderness under park purposes, 
significance Of Mission, Wiidernens in not only at the heart of “Zion NP, 
it j@ the heart and soul of. the parr. Ninety-four percent of the park ‘" 
discussed an wilderness undds the Proposed Action, nanety-tive percert 
of the part is set asice in Alternative 4. Ninety-one percenc of the 
park is awaiting wilderness dewignalion by congress. Wilderness, 
wilderness character, wiloerness values, descriptions of wilderness 
areas identified as wild, ana wi\derness management object ives should 
form Lhe core of this section. 


we recommend that the park continue to promote natural quiet and night 
sky Visibility as two of the greatest natural ceanusees of the park. 
Please include provisions for the protection of these resources in all 
implementation plans. 


The. neMe 

The needs a runge of cxperience in the frontcountry and 
backcountry. We understand the need to accommodate more visitors but it 
Goes not eed to be an equal level of accommodation in all frontcountry 
zoned areas. Do not commercialize Kolob to be equal to Zion Canyon. 
eave it @ low ampaect frontcountry srea providing 4 more primitive 
experience for visitors. 
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development along the Kolob Canyons Road area. Thus, this action 
would continue to offer a different than Zion 


frontcountry experience 
Canyon. See also responses 32, 33, and 34 to the Friends of Zion. 
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There is not cange of conditions within pristine and primitive rones, 
Under the proposed sliuulute, Some primiLive areas are vurrently quite 
pristine. Should they be allowed to degrade to defined primitive 
quality? What arc the limate of acceptable change for the resource? Mor 


data or at least mothodology for the LAC should be made available for 
comment . 
North Pork of the Viegin Miver 


We vupport tne Park © dewire Lo identify and restore parts of the tive: 
channel end floedplein to @ more natural condition, We recommend that na 
activity cecur until « tally documented and complete acientific atudy t 
dene to best determine how to accomplish (918 goal and the long term 
affects on The riparian and fnearoy ecosystems, 


Tion Lodge 

We support conversion of Zion lode trom a visitor accommodation 
facility to a research and educationa’ facility ae described in Proposal 
A. Increased visitation coupled with the now transportation system has 
resu ted in sew privately run holela, forels, and campgrounds for park 
visitors in comnun't es adjacent to the park, Rien Lodge, as a national 
park concession facility, Should net compete with these enterprines, 
Convers.on of Lhe Loge would a180 improve night aky vinibility, another 
bLated G414 Purpose 


Sioun 8.ee 

Seliang limite for qroup a.ce 9 peamative amd pristine zones is a very 
dood management atratedy ‘hat we support. We alao support the concept 
teat primitive tones may sccompodate higher visitor impact than pristing 
rones. What i lacking i# verifiable data as to how these sumbers were 
Aerivea. '* there current visitor use data? Ts this ava lable? Why 
doesn t toe turmuia tor which these surbers were chosen appear in the 
NGMP. We suqgeat that this intormation and all other relevant studics be 
included in 4 Supp lenent«a!l OOVP prior to a Final GMP and decision of 
record. 


Parunuweap Canyon and Research Natural Areas 

Parusuwesp Canyon should rema:n ciosed to use as @ bascline for 
scientific research to study the interplay between the Virgin Raver and 
the park 8 ecosystem in a pristine restricted area compared to Zion 
Canyon and the North tork of the Virgin Kiver. There is no explanation 
for why Varunuweap Canyon should no longer be a Sesearch Natural Arca 
and “herefore ro reason to enhgnge ‘+ « status. There is no publicly 
availabie documentation *o show what hac occurred in the RNA ss since 
their deragnat .on 


hee 

VRP ao ft tO Oc prepaced an ne future wrer +t 18 really needed now. 
VeRt wo ta help gou.de teama’ system for pristine and primitive zones, 
VORP The p secece ampact of changes in infrastructure. 


Mer.litaes# ana Communications Facilities 

Under nO Carcumelaurces ascounid the park initiate or suppert policy that 
would require Lhe location of NPS or commercial communications 
fucilicies within wilderness!! 


Other Issues to be Addressed in Future Plans 

The park s0ula commit to @ wilderness planning process in the NGMP. 
Step-down or implementation planring for climbing, river recreation, 
natural found, Aight sky, Guide services, wir quality and water quality 
could and should a)]1 be discussed a6 part ct a comprohensive wilderness 
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First we should point out that 81% of the park would be pristine zones in 
the preferred alternative, while only 11% would be zoned primitive. 
Primitive and pristine zone conditions are equally valid, although some 
may prefer conditions in one zone over another, In this plan we are striv- 
ing to ensure that Zion continues to have both primitive and pristine con- 
ditions, Although the primitive zone would have different desired condi- 
tions than the pristine zone (¢.g,, this zone would allow more use than the 
pristine zone), park managers would not necessarily take actions to 
achieve these conditions. In other words, areas zoned as primitive, but 
with currently pristine conditions, may continue in their present condi- 
tion, With regards to limits of acceptable change, a future wilderness 
management plan and carrying capacity studies would identify specific 
indicators and standards for resource and social conditions, Additional 
information needs to be collected to detremine which indicators and stan- 
dards should be sclected for each zone. 


We agree and noted on page 52 of the draft that a river management plan 
was necded to more thoroughly study this action, See also response 22 to 
the Friends of Zion. 


See response 24 to the Friends of Zion. 
See response 5 to the National Parks and Conservation Association. 


Due to the values and sensitivities of the natural and cultural resources 
present in Parunuweap Canyon, the preferred alternative has been 
revised to include Parunuweap as a research natural area. 


The text in the final plan has been modified to address your comment. 
The preferred alternative now states that a wilderness management plan 
and carrying capacity studies would be developed within five years of the 
completion of the General Management Plan. A variety of issues and top- 
ics would be covered in the wilderness plan, including carrying capacities, 
climbing/canyoneering, commercial guiding, and river recreation. The 
other topics you raised (natural sound, night sky, air and water quality) 
would be discussed in the wilderness plan if appropriate, and/or may be 
covered in the other implementation plans (e.g., the resource manage- 
ment plan). 
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PLsANi ha procewn wince Che vast Majority of the park | recommended 
Wilderness, A clearer Limetable tor when these planning processes would 
vecur i8 HOliceably absent from the DGMP and is exsential in 
vidercslanding how the park plane to deo comprohensive ecosyatem 
management and planing, 


LLe 


Yhank you for the opportunaty to comment. Again, The Wildernens Sovie ry 
qeneral supports Alternative # as provided in Lhe DGOMP except for the 
concerns expressed above, Please feel tree to contact me af you have 
questions or need clarificulion on any of our commentu. We look forward 
to working with Zion NP as they work through thin process, 


Sincerely, 


Rosalyn J. Fenneil 
National Parks Program Director 
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APPENDIX A: SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 
FOR ZION NATIONAL PARK 


Mukuntuweap National Monument established 
on July 31, 1909. by Presidential Proclamation 
No. 877 (36 Stat. 2498). Total acreage: 15,200 
acres, 


Mukuntuweap National Monument name 
changed to Zion National Monument on 
March 18, 1918, by Presidential Proclamation 
No. 1435 (40 Stat. 1760). The proclamation 
also added 61,600 acres of land. Total acreage 
now: 76,800 acres. 


Zion National Park established from Zion 
National Monument on November 19, 1918, 
by Act of Congress (41 Stat. 356). Included all 
lands formerly in the monument. 


On June 13, 1930, Congress approved Public 
Law No. 351 (46 Stat. 582), which added 
17,441 acres to the park. Total acreage now: 
94,241 acres. 


381 


5. Zion National Monument was established on 


January 22, 1937, by Presidential Procla- 
mation No, 2221 (SO Stat. 527). Gross acreage 
of the monument was 48,414 acres. 


Zion National Monument was made a part of 
Zion National Park on July 11, 1956, by Act 
of Congress (70 Stat. 527). All lands formerly 
in the monument were included in the park. 
Total acreage now: 142,655 acres. 


An act to revise the boundaries of Zion 
National Park was approved February 20, 
1960 (74 Stat. 4). The boundary change added 
a total of 3.485 acres to the park. Total acreage 
now: 146,610 acres. (Note: Official land 
records of the, National Park Service indicate 
that as of January |, 970, gross acreage of 
Zion National Park was’147,035 acres.) 

An act to revise the boundaries of the national 
park was approved October 21, 1976 (90 Stat. 
2732). 


ps? 
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APPENDIX B: SUMMARY OF KEY LEGAL MANDATES 


Legal mandates provide direction for what can and 
cannot be considered in this plan. Several of the 
provisions of key legal mandates are summarized 
below. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE ORGANIC 
ACT OF 1916 (P.L. 64-235) 


This act created the National Park Service and 
established its mandate to conserve park resources 
and values and provide for their enjoyment: “[The 
National Park Service| shall promote and regulate 
the use of the Federal areas known as national 
parks, monuments, and reservations...by such 
means and measures as contorm to the funda- 
mental purpose of the said parks, monuments, and 
reservations, which purpose is to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects and the 
wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment 
of the same in such manner as will leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” The act also authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to make rules and regulations for the use 
and administration of NPS areas, and allowed 
concessioners to be granted leases in parks. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND RECREATION 
ACT OF 1978 (P.L. 95-625) 


Section 604(b) of this act requires that general 
management plans be prepared and revised in a 
timely manner for each unit in the national park 
system. The act further specifies that general 
management plans shall include measures for the 
preservation of the area’s resources, indications of 
the types and intensities of development associated 
with public use of the unit, visitor carrying 
capacities for all areas of the unit, and indications 
of potential modifications of the unit’s external 
boundaries if needed. 
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ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT OF 1973, AS 
AMENDED (16 USC 1531 ET SEQ.) 


The purpose of this act is to provide protection for 
animal and plant species that are currently in 
danger of extinction (endangered) and those that 
may become so in the foreseeable future (threat- 
ened). Section 7 requires all federal agencies to 
ensure that their activities do not have adverse 
impacts on the continued existence of threatened 
or endangered species or on designated areas 
(critical habitats) that are important in conserving 
those species. Thus, the National Park Service is 
required to fully integrate endangered species 
conservation planning into park system manage- 
ment. Agencies also are required to consult with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to ensure that 
any action authorized, funded, or carried out by the 
agency does not jeopardize the continued existence 
of listed species or critical habitat. The result of 
formal or informal consultation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service should be documented in an 
environmental assessment or environmental impact 
statement. 


NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 
ACT OF 1969 (NEPA; P.L. 91-190) 


This act sets forth the federal policy to preserve 
important historic, cultural, and natural aspects of 
our national heritage. Another purpose of NEPA is 
to help public officials make decisions that are 
based on an objective understanding of environ- 
mental consequences and to take actions that 
protect, restore, and enhance the environment. The 
act applies to all federal projects or projects that 
require federal involvement. All federal agencies 
are directed to use a systematic, interdisciplinary 
approach that integrates natural and social sciences 
in planning and decision making that may impact 
the human environment. NEPA and the Council on 
Environmental Quality implementing regulations 
describe the process a proposed federal action such 
as this plan must follow. Among the steps in the 
process, NEPA and the regulations require early 
coordination, called “scoping,” to determine the 
scope and significance of issues to be addressed in 
an environmental impact statement. A structured 
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format for public involvement during the public 
review process is specified. When preparing an 
environmental impact statement, the regulations 
further require federal agencies to rigorously 
explore and objectively evaluate all reasonable 
alternatives to the preferred alternative. 


WILD AND SCENIC RIVERS ACT OF 1968 
(P.L. 90-542) 


This act establishes federal policy to preserve 
certain rivers with remarkable scenic, recreational, 
geologic, fish and wildlife, historic, cultural, or 
other similar values in a free-flowing condition 
and to protect their immediate environments. The 
act created the national wild and scenic rivers 
system and outlined criteria and procedure 
whereby free-flowing streams, or portions thereof, 
could be added to the system. The system includes 
wild, scenic, and recreational rivers. Rivers and 
streams proposed for inclusion in the system must 
be considered during project planning and project 
impacts identified in an environmental assessment 
or an environmental impact statement. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
ACT OF 1966, AS AMENDED (16 USC 470, 
ET SEQ.) 


This act establishes as federal policy that the 
historical and cultural foundations of the nation’s 
heritage be preserved. Section 106 requires that 
federal agencies that have direct or indirect juris- 
diction over undertakings take into account the 
effect of those undertakings on properties eligible 
for or included in the National Register of Historic 
Places. The section also provides the Advisory 
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Appendix B: Summary of Key Legal Mandates 


Council on Historic Preservation and the state 
historic preservation officer an opportunity to 
comment on the undertaking. The 1992 amend- 
ments to the act have further defined the roles of 
American Indian tribes and the affected public in 
the section 106 consultation process. Section 110 
requires federal managers, in consultation with the 
state historic preservation officers, to establish 
programs to identify, evaluate, and nominate 
properties to the National Register of 


Preservation and the state historic preservation 
officer an opportunity to comment on the under- 
taking. The 1992 amendments to the act have 
further defined the roles of American Indian tribes 
and the affected public in the section 106 consulta- 
tion process. Section 110 requires federal man- 
agers, in consultation with the state historic 
preservation officers, to establish programs to 
identify, evaluate, and nominate properties to the 
National Register of Historic Places. National 
register eligible or listed properties and national 
historic landmarks are afforded special protection 
in federa! project federal project planning and 
implementation. 


WILDERNESS ACT OF 1964 (P.L. 88-577) 


The Wilderness Act established the national 
wilderness preservation system, composed of 
congressionally designated, federally owned areas. 
Federal agencies are required to administer these 
areas to provide for their use and enjoyment, now 
and in the future, and to protect and preserve their 
wilderness character. NPS policy is to manage all 
potential, proposed, recommended, and wilderness 
study areas as wilderness, to the extent that exist- 
ing nonconforming uses will allow, and to seek to 
eliminate the temporary conditions that preclude 
wilderness designation. 
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APPENDIX C: RELATIONSHIP OF OTHER PLANNING EFFORTS TO 
THIS GENERAL MANAGEMENT PLAN 


Several plans and agreements have influenced or 
will be influenced by the General Management 
Plan. These documents are briefly described 
below. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
WITH THE SOUTHERN PAIUTE TRIBE ON 
COLLECTING NATURAL RESOURCE 
MATERIALS (1998) 


The current memorandum of understanding 
(MOU) between the Kaibab Band of Paiute 
Indians, the Moapa Band of Paiute Indians, and the 
Paiute Indian Tribe of Utah allows for the collec- 
tion of limited quantities of plant materials by 
authorized tribal members within the boundaries of 
Zion National Park and Pipe Spring National 
Monument. The development of this agreement 
was a collaborative effort between official tribal 
representatives and NPS staff. The memorandum 
of understanding recognizes: 


® positive government-to-government relations 
e specific or unique needs of tribal communities 


e the constitutional religious rights of the tribes 
involved 


e NPS responsibilities under various laws and 
agency policies to consult with culturally 
affiliated tribes 


e the tribes interest in preserving and protecting 
their cultural and traditional heritage 


e the icsponsibilities and obligations of the park 
staffs to protect natural and cultural resources 
as mandated 


e Southern Paiute cultural affiliation and 
interests in park resources based on 
ethnographic studies 


A collection permit will be authorized by tribal and 
park officials prior to collection activities. The 
permit will include the quantity and type of plant 
material, area of collection, and purpose. A joint 
monitoring program between tribal members and 
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park staff will be developed to assess potential 
impacts to vegetation communities. Both parties to 
this memorandum of understanding will jointly 
seek funding to support this resource-protection 
partnership. 


ZION HOUSING MANAGEMENT PLAN 
(1998) 


The housing management plan is intended to 
provide direction for determining the minimum 
number of housing units in Zion that are necessary 
to support the mission of the park. The plan calls 
for moving all NPS employee housing out of the 
park except for housing for emergency responders 
(i.e., employees in positions whose presence is 
required within a specific geographic area to 
provide a timely response to emergencies outside 
normal working hours), seasonal employees, 
lower-graded employees, and occupants of historic 
quarters. 


ZION CANYON TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 
AND “FINDING OF NO SIGNIFICANT 
IMPACT” (1997) 


This document described and analyzed a proposal 
by the National Park Service to initiate a bus 
shuttle system and develop a bike path in Zion 
Canyon to protect resources and reduce con- 
gestion. The shuttle system was described in detail, 
including when and where it would be operated, 
who would be required to use it, and the number 
and general type of buses used. The environmental 
assessment (EA) also described support facilities 
necessary for the shuttle system, including the 
construction of a new visitor center, parking lots, 
and a bus maintenance facility. Following public 
review of the document, the superintendent signed 
a finding of no significant impact (FONSI) for the 
proposal, allowing implementation of the plan to 
begin. The system started operating in the year 
2000. The 1997 transportation system plan, and the 
resulting actions taken by park managemeni, put 
some limits on the range of desired conditions and 
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Appendix C; Relationship of Other Planning Efforts to this General Management Plan 


tation system plan, and the resulting actions taken 
by park management, put some limits on the range 
of desired conditions and alternatives that could be 
considered for Zion Canyon in this plan. For ex- 
ample, allowing private vehicles in the canyon 
during the summer was excluded from consid- 
eration during the development of alternatives in 
this plan. However, some of the alternatives in this 
plan/EIS provide general directions on the 
operation of the shuttle system (i.e., the terminus 
of the shuttle route in the canyon). 


ZION NATIONAL PARK GPRA PLANS 
(1997) 


The Government Performance and Results Act 
(GPRA) directs all federal agencies to produce a 
strategic plan and annual performance plans. A 
park strategic plan describes the park’s mission, 
mission goals, and measurable long-term goals, 
and includes a resource assessment. A park annual 
performance plan lists annual performance goals 
(the outcomes expected to be achieved in a given 
fiscal year) and includes an annual work plan 
(inputs and outputs) to achieve the annual goals. 
The Zion park staff completed their first strategic 
plan and annual work plan in 1997. The planning 
team used the park mission goals in developing the 
Draft General Management Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement. In the future, GPRA plans will 
tier off of the General Management Plan, building 
on the mission, mission goals, and management 
prescriptions described here. The adequacy of the 
General Management Plan also will be continually 
reevaluated in the strategic planning process for 
Zion. 


ZION NATIONAL PARK WATER RIGHTS 
SETTLEMENT AGREEMENT (1996) 


An agreement between the United States, State of 
Utah, and Water Conservancy Districts from 
Washington and Kane counties, was signed in 
December 1996 to settle the water-rights claims 
for Zion National Park. This agreement was 
developed as part of the general adjudication of 
water rights that the state is conducting for the 
Virgin River Watershed. Both state appropriative 
rights and federal reserved water rights were 
recognized for Zion National Park, with the former 
being critical for providing water for administra- 


tive uses (such as potable water and irrigation), 
and the latter being essential for the protection of 
water-dependent resources. Actions proposed as 
part of this plan must be consistent with decisions 
made in the water-rights settlement agreement. 


ZION NATIONAL PARK INTERPRETIVE 
PLAN (1996) 


This plan describes an interpretive vision for Zion 
National Park and describes how the National Park 
Service will provide information about Zion to 
visitors, Orient visitors to the park, and interpret 
park themes for visitors. An additional purpose of 
this plan is to provide guidance for subsequent 
designs of interpretive media, exhibits, and struc- 
tures. Future updates and implementation of the 
interpretive plan will be influenced by the desired 
visitor experiences and resource conditions 
identified in this plan. 


DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT PLAN / 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT, ZION 
CANYON HEADQUARTERS AND FINDING 
OF NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT (1994) 


The development concept plan addressed the 
future of park developments in the headquarters 
area and south entrance. The plan focused on 
reducing vehicular congestion in Zion Canyon. 
Most of the plan described a proposed shuttle bus 
system. The development concept plan also called 
for eventually extending this system to the east 
side of the park. In addition to transportation, the 
1994 plan called for several additional develop- 
ments, including new employee housing in the 
Watchman housing area, a permanent research 
facility, a plant nursery, and an emergency service 
facility, to be built near the existing park head- 
quarters. Portions of this plan, such as the 
employee housing directions, were modified by the 
1997 Zion Canyon Transportation System 
Environmental Assessment. 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN, ZION 
NATIONAL PARK (1994) 


The resource management pian tiers off the long- 
term goals identified in legal mandates, other park 
plans, and NPS policies. It is intended to describe 
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how long-term resource goals will be achieved in 
Zion and thus provides a working foundation for 
resource management actions in the park. The plan 
provides an overview of the park's natural, cul- 
tural, and physical resources, analyzes resource 
management needs, and prescribes long-term 
strategies to address the park's most important 
resource problems and research needs. The 
resource Management plan identifies specific 
actions and assigns them priorities. These actions 
ure updated on a regular basis. The existing (1994) 
resource Management plan will be revised as 
needed to incorporate the management directions 
provided by this document. 


LAND PROTECTION PLAN, ZION 
NATIONAL PARK (1984) 


Land protection plans are developed tor each park 
containing nontederal lands or interests that may 
be subject to acquisition. Land acquisition is 
guided by a park's land protection plan. Zion's 
land protection plan identified nonfederal lands 
and interests within the park's boundaries and 
provided examples of compatible and incompatible 
uses of those lands. Alternative land protection 
techniques were examined and evaluated for 
protecting park values and meeting management 
objectives. The plan established priorities for 
acquisition of land or interests within the park 
boundary and made recommendations for short- 
and long-term actions. It noted that the National 
Park Service will not seek to acquire any interest 
in private lands without the consent of the owner 
as long as these lands are devoted to uses that are 
compatible with the park. The action alternatives 
in the Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement shows how the 
National Park Service would like to manage the 
nonfederal lands within the park boundary if and 
when they are acquired. 


WILD AND SCENIC RIVER REVIEWS IN 
THE STATE OF UTAH (1996-1997) 


In Decembei 1994, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM), U.S. Forest Service, and National 
Park Servive agreed to develop a common process 
and criteria for determining the eligibility and 
suitability of Utah rivers for potential inclusion in 
the national wild and scenic rivers system. A 
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uniform methodology wos published in 1996, 
which the three agencies are using to prepare wild 
and scenic river eligibility assessments in the state 
(USFS et al, 1996). In 1997, the Bureau of Land 
Management, U.S. Forest Service, National Park 
Service, and the state of Utah agreed in a memo- 
randum of understanding to cooperate in conduct- 
ing wild and scenic river studies. The National 
Park Service and Bureau of Land Management 
also signed an agreement to conduct joint eligi- 
bility determinations and suitability recommenda- 
tions for six small BLM river segments adjacent to 
and upstream of Zion. The 1996 interagency 
eligibility criteria and process were used to assess 
the rivers and streams in Zion and on the six 
adjacent BLM segments. The Final General 
Management Plan / Environmental Impact 
Statement includes the eligibility determinations 
for these river. and streams. as well as suitability 
determinations for wild and scenic river 
designations. 


DIXIE RESOURCE AREA. PROPOSED 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN AND 
FINAL ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENT (1998) 


This plan establishes land use allocations and 
management guidelines for Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) administered land in the 
Dixie Resource Area. which indirectly affects 
much of Zion National Park due to its proximity. 
The plan primarily focuses on land use preserip- 
tions for BLM lands in Washington County in light 
of the direct. indirect. and cumulative effects of 
rapid urban growth. The plan has . 20-year time 
frame. Management objectives. decistus, and 
allocations are presented for such topics as land 
transfers, transportation. recreation, wilderness. 
livestock grazing. and fish and wildlife habitat. 
The Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement is proposing 
boundary adjustments that would affect several 
BLM tracts covered by the Dixie Resource Area 
plan. The National Park Service and Bureau of 
Land Management also agreed to jointly study the 
eligibility and suitability for designating several 
drainages on BLM lands adjacent to the park as 
wild and scenic rivers. The findings of this study 
may affect the Dixie Resource Area Resource 
Management Plan 


AppeNDIX D: DEFINITIONS OF THE MANAGEMENT ZONES 


FRONTCOUNTRY HIGH DEVELOPMENT 
ZONE 

This zone would provide visitors with highly struc- 
tured opportunities to enjoy and learn about the 
park by means of motorized. primary roads. In 
essence, Visitors would feel as though they were ina 
pocket of civilization surrounded by the park's natu- 
ral beauty. A wide array of visitor services and 
facilities would be available. The expenence would 
be highly social. Both natural processes and the nat- 
ural landscape would be highly modified 


Resource C onditions 


Natural processes and the landscape would be great- 
ly altered to accommodate visitors and support park 
operations. Throughout the area. resources may be 
altered or manipulated whenever necessary to 
restore damaged areas. preserve marntain cultural 
resources, or to direct visitor use and minimize 
human impacts. All alterations. however. should 


blend in with the surrounding landscape or facilities 
to the extent possible 


Visitor Experience 


Visitors would view the park landscape trom the 
relative comtort of motor vehicles and highly devel- 
oped facilities. Transportation. lodging. camping. 
orentation information, and a wide vanety of other 
services would be readily available to help visitors 
learn about and enjoy the park's resources. Visitors 
would feel secure ina developed environment. The 
Visitor experience generally would be highly social 
with frequent interaction among visitors and 
between visitors and park staff. Although there may 
be some opportunity for solitude at certain times 0! 
the day. particularly during the off-peak season. 
encounters with others would be more likely com- 
pared to other management zones. Throughout the 
vear, the only limits on numbers of people or on 
group size that could be encountered. both day and 
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night, would be due to resource protection concerns 
or facility design capacities. Visitors would stay 
overnight in campgrounds or lodges. Because of the 
close proximity of facilities and services, visitors 
would not need to have a high degree of self- 
reliance or outdoor skills. Travel would occur main- 
ly along primary or secondary roads or on walk- 
ways connecting facilities. 


Management and Scientific Uses 


Most management actions would focus on maintain- 
ing facilities and providing high quality visitor 
experiences, with a secondary focus on mitigating 
impacts from human use. Actions that may be taken 
to manage visitors include: directing or limiting use 
Via signs, fences, or pathways, educating visitors, 
and encouraging behaviors that protect resources 
and maintain visitor safety. Research and resource 
management activities also would be permitted. 
with some restrictions. Many types of equipment 
would be allowed for scientific and management 
purposes, although how, when. and where they 
would be used may be restricted. Fee collection 
would take place in this zone. For both research and 
administrative purposes, the number of people 
would be limited if there are resource protection 
concerns or by the design capacity of the facilities. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities and 
Development 


Visitors gould participate in a wide variety of highly 
structured and facility-dependent recreational activi- 
ties. These activities would revolve mainly around 
going to a visitor center, enjoying motorized sight- 
seeing, and camping in a developed campground or 
staying overnight in a lodge. Other activities could 
also include walking, bicycling on roads or desig- 
nated tratls, watching wildlife, and viewing select- 
ing cultural sites. The use of nonmotorized water- 
craft (e.g., kayaks). climbing, and canyoneering 


would be permitted. although these activities may be 


restricted or prohibited at certain times and loca- 
tions. Day use of saddle stock may be allowed in 
designated areas and at designated times. 
Nonmotorized winter activities would be permitted 
on trails and designated areas. Commercial filming 
may be permitted provided it is consistent with the 
desired resource and social conditions described 
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above for the zone, Group activities (¢.g., weddings, 
reunions) may occur with a special use permit, 

A broad range of formal interpretive, education, and 
orientation programs, facilities, and information 
would be provided in this zone. Guided and self- 
guided activities may also be provided. For exam- 
ple, slide programs, guided walks and tours, live 
presentations, exhibits, publications, cooperating 
association sales (¢.g., sales of park resource-related 
interpretive materials), and some nature trails could 
be found here. Educational programs and work- 
shops could also be accommodated (¢.g., Junior 
Ranger program. Elderhostel. painting and photog- 
raphy workshops). The greatest variety of park- 
appropriate development would be found in the 
frontcountry high development zone. Additionally. 
the greatest number and highest concentration of 
facilities would be found here. This is the only zone 
where full-service visitor centers and developed 
campgrounds (with electricity, sewage dump sta- 
tions, and showers) could occur. The existing lodge. 
gift shop. and restaurant would be in this zone. 
Sprinkler systems, housing. and exterior lighting 
also would be permitted in this zone. ( Exterior 
lighting would be the minimum needed for visitor 
safety in order to minimize impacts on night sky 
viewing.) Other types of appropriate visitor facili- 
ties may include focused visitor facilities. paved or 
hardened walkways. nature trails and river put-in or 
take-out sites, restrooms. developed picnic areas. 
and interpretive facilities. Several other types of 
developments, including corrals. barns, entrance 
stations, utility lines. irrigation systems. diversion 
dams. and other structures associated with park 
operations and maintenance. may be permitted in 
this zone. Culturally significant resources, including 
historic structures. may be used for administrative 
purposes. 


Zo 


FRONTCOUNTRY LOW DEVELOPMENT 
ZONE 


Visitors would have a fairly structured rural experi- 
ence oriented around motorized sightseeing. camp- 
ing. picnicking, and taking short walks. Basic facili- 
ties and services would be provided, but they would 
be fewer and less concentrated than in the front- 
country high development zone. There would be 
few opportunities for solitude, but the social 
environment would remain uncrowded. Natural 
conditions would be unmodified in most of the 
zone. 


Resource Condition 


Natural processes and landscapes would be unal- 
tered, except within or directly adjacent to the limit- 
ed number oi developed sites. In developed areas. 
natural processes and landscapes may be altered or 
manipulated when necessary to restore damaged 
areas. to preserve or maintain cultural resources. or 
to direct visitor use to avoid resource impacts. All 
alterations would be designed to blend in with the 
natural landscape. 


Visitor Experience 


In this zone visitors would experience the park 
while in or near their vehicles and with the aid of 
some basic services and facilities. Visitors would 
feel they were part of the natural landscape, while 
also having the security of knowing other people 
and facilities are nearby. Sights and sounds of peo- 
ple and some vehicles would be expected. Although 
there would be few opportunities for solitude and 
the probability of encountering other people or NPS 
staff would be moderate, the social experience 
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would be uncrowded. Throughout the year, the only 
limits on numbers of people or on group size that 
could be encountered, both day and night, would be 
due to resource protection concerns or facility 
design capacities. At night, people could camp in 
campgrounds, but no lodging would be available. 
Basic necessities and conveniences would be pro- 
vided: therefore, visitors would not need a high 
degree of self-reliance or outdoor skills. Travel gen- 
erally would be by motor vehicle along secondary 
ruads, or by foot or bicycle on short trails. 


Management and Scientific Uses 


Management and scientific uses would be the same 
as described for the frontcountry high development 
zone. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities and 
Development 


Most activities would be somewhat structured, with 
the visitor experience oriented around motorized 
sightseeing. camping in campgrounds, picnicking. 
and taking short walks. Non-motorized watercraft 
use. bicycling on roads or designated trails. climb- 
ing. canyoneering, viewing selected cultural sites. 
nonmotorized winter activities, commercial filming. 
and group activities generally would be permitted. 
with some restrictions or prohibitions possible. Day 
use of saddle stock may be permitted on designated 
trails and at designated times. A wide range of inter- 
pretive. educational, and orientation programs, tacil- 
ities. and information would be provided. but to a 
lesser extent than in the frontcountry high develop- 
ment zone. Unlike the frontcountry high develop- 
ment zone. lodging. conferences, food sales. and 
gift sales would be prohibited. The types of 
development permitted would be similar to those in 
the frontcountry high development zone. but they 
would be less concentrated and generally more 
primitive. For example. only secondary roads would 
be present-—roads may be paved, but would be 
designed to maintain the rural setting. with low traf- 
fic volumes and slow speeds. Picnic sites (tables) 
would be limited to a cumulative total of ten sites 
per zoned area. Campgrounds would not have elec- 
tricity. sewer dump stations, or showers. Focused 
visitor facilities may be present to provide visitors 
with park orientation information or to interpret 
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specific park resources, The following types of 
developments would not be allowed: sprinkler sys- 
tems, exterior lighting, full-service visitor centers, 
lodges, gift shops, and restaurants, Existing histori- 
cal features (e.g., orchards, irrigation ditches) may 
be maintained. Culturally significant resources, 
including historical structures, may be used for 
administrative purposes. 


TRANSITION ZONE 


The main purpose of this zone would be to allow 
visitors to view or directly access many of the park's 
prime resources by means of nonmotorized, main- 
tained, high-use trails. This would be a day- use 
zone. Only minimal facilities (e.g., trails) would be 
present. Visitor use would be concentrated within or 
near these facilities, leaving the rest of the land- 
scape largely undisturbed and the resources 
protected. 


Resource Conditions 


Natural processes would likely be altered to a 
greater degree than in the primitive and pristine 
zones, but less so than in the frontcountry high and 
low development zones. For example, culverts could 
be constructed to direct the flow of water under a 
trail. although other types of stream channelization 
could not occur. (However, channelization could 
continue in the section of the North Fork of the 
Virgin River flowing through the main Zion 
Canyon.) Some parts of the natural landscape may 
be altered by hardening them or shielding them 
from impacts (e.g., surfacing trails or campsites, 
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putting in water bars, installing toilets). As in the 
fronicountry low development zone, natural 
processes and landscapes may be altered or manipu- 
lated in developed areas in the transition zone when 
necessary to restore damaged areas, to preserve or 
maintain cultural resources, or to direct visitor use 
to avoid resource impacts. All alterations would be 
designed to blend in with the natural landscape. 


Visitor Experience 


Visitors would have opportunities to view or direct- 
ly access many of the park's prime resources via 
well-developed trails. Visitors would have a sense of 
being in a natural landscape, although during the 
peak season there would be a low expectation of 
solitude due to the sights and sounds of other peo- 
ple. The probability of encountering other people 
and NPS staff would be high, but crowding levels 
would not keep visitors from reaching desired desti- 
nations or viewing ouistanding park features. 
Throughout the year, the only limits on day use 
numbers of people or group sizes that could be 
encountered—-would be due to resource protection 
concerns or facility design capacities. This zone 
generally would be closer to conveniences and easi- 
er to access than the primitive and pristine zones: 
therefore, visitors would need only a low to moder- 
ate degree of self-reliance and basic outdoor skills. 
Travel generally would be on foot and largely 
directed via surfaced trails, and other clearly delin- 
eated routes over land or water. 


Management and Scientific Uses 


Management actions would focus on maintaining 
visitor facilities, mitigating impacts from human 
use, and providing for quality visitor experiences. In 
order to avoid resource impacts, actions may be 
taken to manage visitors, including designating 
overnight use areas, directing or limiting use via 
safety rails or chains, fences, and other barriers, and 
educating and encouraging behaviors that protect 
resources and maintain visitor safety. Research and 
resource management activities also would be per- 
mitted, with some restrictions. Most types of equip- 
ment and small motorized vehicles that do not 
exceed the trail widths would be allowed. How, 
when, and where equipment would be used for 
management or scientific purposes may be restrict- 
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ed. For both research and administrative purposes, 
day use group size would be limited by resource 
protection concerns or facility design capacities; the 
size of overnight groups would be limited to no 
more than eight people. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities and 
Development 


Only nonmotorized visitor uses could occur in a 
transition zone, such as hiking and backpacking. In 
this zone, day use activities would have precedence 
over overnight uses. Day use of saddle stock would 
be permitted on designated trails at designated 
times. Watercraft use, climbing, and canyoneering. 
nonmotorized winter activities, viewing selected 
cultural sites, and commercial filming generally 
would be permitted, with some restrictions or prohi- 
bitions possible. Group activities such as weddings 
would not be allowed. A moderate range of interpre- 
tive services may be available, including formal 
guided walks, informal patrols, outdoor exhibits and 
bulletin boards, signs, trail guides, and various edu- 
cational programs. 

The types and level of development in the transition 
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zone would be limited. Appropriate types of visitor 
facilities would include: pit toilets; developed trail- 
heads; clearly delineated routes over land or water: 
surfaced trails, overlooks, and destination points; 
bridges; and interpretive and informational signs. 
Management structures would be limited to irriga- 
ion ditches, springhead boxes, river gauges, 
gabions, trail culverts, diversion dams, research 
exclosures, radio repeaters, fences, safety rails, 
chains, or other such barricades. Except for historic 
structures listed or eligible for listing on the 
National Register of Historic Places. no utility-relat- 
ed structures, cabins or large buildings. or other 
more developed “frontcountry” facilities would be 
allowed. Only those roads that allow access to pri- 
vate property would be permitted. although these 
roads would be gated and open only to landowners 
and their guests. Culturally significant resources 
including historic structures. may be used for 
administrative purposes. 


PRIMITIVE ZONE 


This zone would provide better opportunities for 
Visitors to experience wildlands and solitude than 
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the zones described above. The landscape would be 
largely undisturbed, with natural processes predomi- 
nating. However, compared to the pristine zone, 
access would be easier into this zone, there would 
be signs of people, and the area would feel less 
remote. 


Resource Condition 


Natural processes and the landscape would be unal- 
tered in the primitive zone, except for a few mini- 
mal developments such as primitive trails and desig- 
nated campsites. Little evidence of recreational 
impacts would be tolerated. Resources may be 
altered or manipulated if necessary to restore areas 
that have been disturbed. Some resources may be 
altered to preserve maintain cultural resources, but 
such changes would be kept to the minimum extent 
possible. A few resources also may be manipulated 
to direct visitors to avoid resource impacts, but they 
would be subtle and harmonize with the natural 
environment (e.g.. building native plant barriers). 


Visitor Experience 


Visitors would have opportunities in the primitive 
zone to experience Zion's wildlands with limited 
assistance. There would be a sense of being 
immersed in a natural landscape with a moderate 
sense of solitude. Natural sights and sounds would 
be almost all that one sees and hears. The proba- 
bility of encountering other people. and NPS staff 
would be moderate throughout the year. Generally a 
visitor would encounter no more than twelve groups 
per day. The interim hiker group size limit for day 
and overnight use would be 12 or fewer individuals. 
For saddle stock parties. the interim group size 
would be a maximum of six saddle stock and six 
people per group. At night people could camp out 
of sight of others. Because this zone would be far- 
ther from conveniences, visitors would need to have 
a high degree of self-reliance, and more advanced 
outdoor skills may be necessary (¢.g.. route-finding 
or canyoneering ability). However, travel would be 
largely directed via primitive trails and routes over 
land and in streams. 


Management and Scientific Uses 


Most of the management actions in this zone would 
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be devoted to protecting resources, minimizing, or 
avoiding potential impacts from visitors, and restor- 
ing disturbed areas. Actions that may be taken to 
manage Visitors include setting group size limits, 
designating camping sites, restricting off-trail use, 
and encouraging behaviors that protect resources. 
Research and resource Management activities would 
be permitted, with some restrictions, For both 
research and administrative purposes, all groups 
would be limited to no more than eight people. 
Motorized equipment and the use of aircraft to 
access the zone generally would not be permitted. as 
per the Wilderness Act and NPS policies. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities and 
Development 


With the exception of interpretive activities and 
bicycling. the same types of nonmotorized \isttor 
activities described in the transition zone could 
occur in the primitive zone (although there may be 
different qualifications. restrictions, or prohibitions 
on Visitor activities). Only limited opportunities 
may be provided for formal guided interpretive 
walks. No bicycling would be permitted. However. 
day use of saddle stock would be permitted on des- 
ignated trails and at designated times. Off-trail use 
of saddle stock would be permitted only in designat- 
ed areas. Overnight camping with saddle stock 
would be permitted only at designated sites. There 
would be very little development. either to support 
Visitors or for management purposes. Narrow, 
unpaved trails and or routes would be maintained 
(paved trails that existed at the time of zoning are 
an exception to this rule). Some designated camp- 
sites and other facilities may be provided for the 
purpose of protecting resources rather than for the 
convenience of visitors (¢.g.. pit toilets and stream 
crossings. but not bridges). Some undeveloped river 
put-in and take-out points may be designated to 
minimize the potential for resource impacts. 
Informational directional signs also may be provid- 
ed when deemed necessary for human safety and 
resource protection: however, interpretive signs 
would not be present. Some administrative fctlities 
may be maintained if they are needed foi ue 
management (¢.g.. radio repeaters. weather stations. 
existing water collection devices. river gauges). 
Culturally significant resources, including historic 
structures, may be used for administrative purposes. 
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PRISTINE ZONE 


The pristine zone would offer the feeling of being 
entirely alone in Zion's remote and isolated wild- 
lands. This zone would provide visitors a chance to 
experience a natural landscape. Use of these areas 
would be low. and group encounters infrequent 


Resource Condition 


Lands in this zone would be managed to perpetuate 
natural conditions and processes. undisturbed by 
people. There would be very little tolerance for uses 
or actions that would disturb or alter resources and 
natural processes: the only sign that others have 
used the area may be faint hiking routes and bolts 
on climbing routes. However. some resources may 
be altered or manipulated if necessary to restore 
areas that have been disturbed, or to preserve main- 
tain cultural resources. 


Visitor Experience 


Visitors would have the sense of being immersed in 
a totally natural landscape. With virtually no evi- 
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dence of others passing through this zone. some \is- 
itors might feel like they were the first humans to 
explore this area. Only natural sights and sounds 
would be seen and heard. There would be a strong 
sense of tsolation and remoteness. The probability 
of encountering other people or NPS stat! would be 
very low throughout the vear. For example. Visitors 
would not usudlly eXpect 8 encdunter any other 
groups either during the day or at mght. The interim 
group size limit would be a maximum of 12 peopl 
per group. Because visitors would not find conven 
ences and other people in this zone. thes would 
need to be entrrely self-reliant and possess a high 
route-finding and 
canvoneering abilities would be essential 


level of outdoor skills 


Management and Scientific Use 


Management in the pristine zone would be aimed 
primarily at protecting park resources. while sull 
ensuring that visitors have a high-quality experi- 
ence. Minimal administrative use would occur. such 
as restoration of disturbed areas. search and rescue. 
and monitoring of endangered species. However. 
providing the type of desired visitor experience 
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would require a high degree of management of visi- 
tors outside of the zone. For example, visitor levels 
would need to be highly managed to ensure that vis- 
itor encounters are minimized. If impacts occur due 
to visitor use, there would be increased manage- 
ment of Visitors (¢.g., required orientations, use 
restriclions, temporary closures). 


Long-term inventory and monitoring and resource 
Management to mitigate human impacts or preserve 
cultural resources would occur in this zone, Other 
types of research may take place if this zone ts con- 
sidered to be the only. or best sunable, area for that 
research. All research activities would require a 
project research proposal that would be subject to 
internal (National Park Service) and external peer 
review 


For both research and administrative purposes, the 
size of groups and the total number of groups would 
be the same as described for visitors in this zone. 
Motorized equipment and the use of aircraft to 
access the zone generally would not be permitted. 

as per the Wilderness Act and NPS policy. 


Appropriate Activities and Development 


Hiking. backpacking. climbing. canyoneering. 
cross-country skiing. snowshoeing. and nonmotor- 
ized watercraft use would be permitted. with restric- 
tions or prohibitions possible at certain umes and 
locations. Commercial filming may be permitied. 
provided it is consistent with the desired conditions 
and intent of the zone. No commercia! recreational 
activ ities. motorized mechanical uses. or saddle 
stock would be permitted in order to minimize 
impacts to other visitors and the resources 
Interpretive educational services also would not be 
provided in the pristine zone. 


No visitor developments generally would be pres- 
ent. including campsites, signs. or maintained river 
put-in take-out. However. routes and paths may be 
defined and maintained if necessary to prevent 
resource damage. Faint hiking routes and climbing 
bolts would be permitted. Administrative develop- 
ments generally would not be permitted. with the 
possible exception of existing radio repeaters that 
are essential for parkwide management. Culturally 
significant resources. including historic structures. 
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may be maintained but would not be used for 
administrative or other purposes. 


RESEARCH NATURAL AREA (RNA) 


This zone applies the intent of the national network 
of “research natural areas.” which are field ecologi- 
cal areas designated primarily for research and edu- 
cation and or to maintain biological diversity. 
Research natural area zones would be applied in 
areas with little to no human disturbance. Baseline 
inventory and long-term ecological observations 
would be emphasized in this zone. with the primary 
purpose of creating an ecological environmental 
benchmark over time. This zone would not be 

open to recreational use. but may be open to educa- 
tional uses. 


Resource Condition 
This zone ts located in areas that are prime exam- 


ples of natural ecosystems and areas with signifi- 
cant genetic resources with value for long-term 
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baseline observational studies or as control areas. 
The areas would exhibit little evidence of human 
disturbance, although they would be relatively 
accessible (with the exception of the isolated mesa 
tops). Limited manipulations may be allowed, pro- 
vided the intent is to restore the area to more natural 
conditions (such as when using prescribed fire), or 
lo preserve maintain significant cultural resources 
(such as when conducting archeological research). 


Visitor Experience 


Any areas included in this designation would be 
closed to all recreational uses. Educational trips 
may be authorized under established RNA guide- 
lines. subject to justification, documentation, and 
internal review. 


Management and Scientific Uses 


All management and scientific uses in research nat- 
ural areas would require a project research proposal 
that would be subject to internal (National Park 
Service) and external peer review. Long-term inven- 
tory and monitoring. and resource Management to 
mitigate human impacts or preserve cultural 
resources would occur. Other types of research. 
sampling. or collection may occur tf it is considered 
to be the only. or best suitable. area for accomp- 
ishing the research objectives. Limited admin- 
istrative uses (e.g.. search and rescue) would be per- 
mitted, but would be infrequent and last only a 
short time. For both research and administrative 
activities. the interim limit would be 12 or fewer 
individuals. The total number of groups would be 
established in the carrying capacity studies and the 
wilderness Management planning process. 
Motorized equipment and the use of aircraft to 
access the zone generally would not be permitted. 
as per the Wilderness Act and NPS policies. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities and 
Development 


Although this zone would be closed to general pub- 
lic use, some interpretation of the areas may occur 
outside of the zone. such as explaining the benefits 
and use of benchmark environmental monitoring 
sites as land management tools. Camping and trail 
construction would not be allowed. except to pro- 
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vide essential access to established research facili- 
ties. Temporary research equipment (e.g., stream 
gauging stations, meteorological equipment) would 
be permitted if there is no practical alternative for 
achieving research goals, and where consistent with 
the wilderness management plan. the Wilderness 
Act, and other park documents (e.g., the “Resource 
Management Plan”). 


ADMINISTRATION ZONE 


The primary purpose of this zone would be to sup- 
port the management and administration of the 
park. General visitation would not occur, although 
some visitors may access these facilities areas to 
obtain staff assistance or to solve a problem. The 
level of facility development and concentration 
would vary as needed to provide for park opera- 
tions: the degree of modification of natural process- 
es and landscapes also would vary. 


Resource Condition 


Natural processes and the landscape would be 
altered to support park operations: the degree of 
alteration would be dependent on need. Resources 
may be altered or manipulated whenever necessary 
to restore damaged areas. to preserve maintain cul- 
tural resources. or to direct use in order to avoid 
resource impacts. However, all alterations should 
blend in visually with the surrounding landscape or 
facilities to the extent possible. 
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Visitor Experience 


General public visitation would not be encouraged, 
because this zone would be intended to serve pri- 
marily administrative functions. However, some 
Visitors may have access to obtain staff assistance 
or to solve a problem. 


Management and Scientific Uses 


Most management activities would be devoted to 
maintaining park facilities and for park operations. 
Research and resource management activities would 
be permitted with some restrictions. Most types of 
equipment would be allowed for scientific and man- 
agement purposes, although how, when, and where 
the equipment is used may be restricted. For both 
research and administrative purposes, the number of 
people would be limited if there are resource pro- 
tection concerns or by the physical capacity of the 
facilities. 
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Appropriate Kinds of Activities and 
Development 


Because the public would seldom be in this zone, 
there would be no interpretive, educational, or ori- 
entation facilities or services; however, orientation 
information, such as signs, may be present to direct 
visitors where to go for assistance. The type, level, 
and concentration of administrative facilities would 
depend on the requirements for park operations, and 
generally would be the same as in the frontcountry 
high development zone. 
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Work on the General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement (plan/EIS) began 
in the spring of 1996. The planning team consisted 
of park staff and interdisciplinary specialists from 
the Denver Service Center (the planning, ¢esign, 
and construction center for the National Park 
Service) and the Harpers Ferry Interpretive Design 
Center. The planning team used the visitor 
experience and resource protection (carrying 
capacity) framework in developing the Zion 
plan/EIS. 


The first step in the planning process was to 
identify the purposes of the plan and mandates and 
constraints for planning, and to scope the issues 
and concerns that needed to be addressed in the 
plan. 


The next major step was to develop a range of 
reasonable alternatives for managing the park and 
to identify a preferred alternative for the park. The 
planning team went through an iterative process in 
developing the draft alternatives. First, the 
planning team gathered and analyzed information 
on existing visitor use and park resources, and 
identified key issues facing the park. With this 
information, the team developed an initial range of 
alternatives for managing the park’s visitors and 
natural and cultural resources. The alternatives 
were then compared in terms of how well they 
achieved several criteria. Using this comparison as 
a Starting point, the team developed a preferred 
alternative, which reflected the preferred vision for 
managing the park over the next 20 years. At this 
point, the team aiso narrowed the range of alterna- 
tives, and revised the remaining alternatives. 
Throughout the process, newsletters were dis- 
tributed to share information and to solicit the 
views and concerns of interested citizens. 


ANALYZING EXISTING VISITOR USE AND 
PARK RESOURCES 


To better understand the park and the issues facing 
it, as well as to understand the options available for 
resolving the issues, the planning team first 
analyzed visitor use and resource data. Visitor use 
statistics such as trends in lodge and campground 


use, backcountry camping, and vehicle traffic were 
gathered and studied. The planning team also esti- 
mated day and overnight visitor use levels and 
distributions in the park based on earlier studies, 
professional judgment, and data from the existing 
overnight permit system. Areas where visitors or 
park staff have noted problems in the past were 
discussed, as were the probable underlying causes 
of these problems. 


At the same time, natural and cultural resources 
were evaluated. A computerized geographic infor- 
mation system (GIS) was used to store, display, 
manipulate and analyze spatial resource data. The 
sensitivity and value analyses described below in- 
corporated GIS data sets of six cultural and twelve 
natural resources. The resources are listed below: 


Natural Resources 

e Bodies of water (ponds, lakes) 

e Microbiotic soils 

e Streams (rivers, creeks, drainages) 
e Soils 


e Vegetation types (riparian, mixed coniferous 
forest, mountain shrub, pifion-juniper, desert 
scrub, hanging gardens, rock crevice) 


e Rare plants 

e Virgin River spinedace 

e Southwest willow flycatcher 
e Desert tortoise 

e Bighorn sheep 

e Zion snail 

e Mexican spotted owl 


Cultural Resources 
e Anasazi structural features 


e Pueblo artifacts 

e __Lithic scatters 

e Rock art 

e Pioneer 

e Historic National Park Service 


Many of the GIS resource layers used in the anal- 
yses were created from existing inventories, in- 
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cluding the Peregrine falcon, Virgin River 
spinedace, vegetation types, streams, bodies of 
water, soils, and surface geology layers. However, 
inventories of all cultural resources and several 
natural resources (e.g., Mexican spotted owl, 
desert tortoise, leopard frog, southwest willow 
flycatcher, bighorn sheep, microbiotic soils) have 
not been done. GIS models were developed to 
predict the presence of the resources with less than 
100 percent inventories. This resulted in the 
development of data layers with contiguous and 
unbroken coverage within the park for all 18 
natural and cultural resources used in the analyses. 


The accuracy and quality of each data set were 
assessed to validate the GIS model results. This 
assessment was based on statistical analyses and 
professional opinion from park resource manage- 
ment staff and several local area experts. An 
analysis of resources that are sensitive to human 
use was conducted using the GIS resource data 
layers. Maps were created that highlighted park 
areas sensitive to human use in terms of the 
cuitural resources, natural resources, or both 
cultural and natural resources combined. 


A similar analysis was conducted in which cultural 
and natural resource values were mapped. Value 
ratings for each resource were based on set ecolog- 
ical and park significance criteria developed by the 
park staff. (The soils data layer was used only in 
the sensitivity analysis because the value of all soil 
types was considered equal.) 


The resource sensitivity and values analyses were 
later consulted when decisions were made about 
how to place zones and facilities in different 
alternatives. 


DEVELOPING THE INITIAL RANGE OF 
ALTERNATIVES 


The issues to be covered by the plan and the 
analysis of existing conditions were two consia- 
erations in developing the range of alternatives for 
management of the park. Other considerations 
were the park’s purposes and significance, the NPS 
mission and policies, legal mandates, and public 
input on how the park should be managed. 
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Development of the draft management alternatives 
also was guided by several assumptions or 
“givens:” 


e Existing major developments in the park will 
remain, although their function may change. 
The Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, between the 
south and east entrances of the park, will 
continue to be maintained and be open to 
throvch traffic. 


e The main canyon road and facilities up to the 
lodge area will always be in a frontcountry 
zone; however, the area north of the lodge 
could change. 


e The Zion Canyon shuttle system is imple- 
mented as described in the 1997 Zion Canyon 
Transportation System Environmental Assess- 
ment. With the implementation of the Zion 
Canyon shuttle system, private vehicles will 
not be allowed in the canyon during the 
summer. 


e Major new facilities, such as campgrounds, 
lodges, roads, and visitor centers, will not be 
built within the park, aside from those 
associated with the transportation system and 
possibly a visitor center on the park’s east 
side. The private sector will provide camping 
facilities outside of the park. 


e New park developments proposed in this plan 
will be built in disturoed areas whenever 
possible. Mitigation measures will be taken to 
avoid sensitive areas, such as threatened and 
endangered species habitats, and archeological 
Sites. 


e Activities in a management zone that is within 
the recommended wilderness will conform to 
provisions of the Wilderness Act. 


e The park’s wilderness proposal may be 
adjusted through this planning process. 


One of the first steps in developing the alternatives 
was to create potential management zones, which 
describe how different areas of the park can be 
managed to achieve desired resource and social 
conditions and serve recreational needs. The 
planning team identified seven potential manage- 
ment zones: frontcountry high development; front- 
country low development; transition; primitive; 
pristine; resource reserve; and administration. 
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The next step was to identify preliminary alterna- 
tive concepts for management of the park. The 
concepts form the core of the management 
alternatives for Zion. They describe possible 
directions for the future of the park and guide how 
the management zones would be applied “on the 
ground” in the park. The planning team identified 
five preliminary alternative concepts. 


The seven management zones and five preliminary 
alternative concepts were presented for public 
review and comment in a newsletter. 


After receiving the public’s comments, the team 
revised the management zones and added a new 
‘“‘semiprimitive” zone; the preliminary concepts 
were not changed. The team then placed the zones 
‘on the ground” in the park in different ways to 
reflect the five preliminary concepts. For each 
management concept, the team also developed a 
list of actions that would be taken to implement the 
zoning scheme. The end result of this work was the 
creation of five draft management alternatives: 


e alternative A provided additional opportunities 
for use and access 


e alternative B concentrated use in the park 


e alternative C reduced use while still providing 
for a diversity of visitor experiences. 


e alternative D emphasized resource protection 


e alternative E called for minimal changes to 
park conditions as they were in 1997 
-* 


All of the draft management alternatives supported 
the park’s purposes and significance, addressed the 
identified issues, and responded to public desires 
and concerns; however, each alternative differed in 
the compromises or tradeoffs made between pre- 
serving resources and accommodating visitor use. 


As required by the National Environmental Policy 
Act, the National Park Service also developed a 
sixth no-action alternative. This alternative 
reflected how the park is currently managed and 
would be managed in the future if no changes 
occurred. It also provided a basis for comparing 
the other alternatives. 


The five draft-management alternatives (the 
“action” alternatives), and the no-action alternative 
were described in an alternatives workbook. Public 
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comments, concerns, and ideas were then sought 
on the alternatives. 


DEVELOPING THE PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 


The next major task in the planning process was 
developing a preferred alternative—the NPS 
preterred approach for managing the park over the 
next 20 years. In order to develop a preliminary 
preferred alternative, the five draft alternatives that 
had been reviewed by the public were evaluated 
using an objective uialysis process called 
“Choosing By Advantages” (CBA). This process 
evaluates different choices (in this case the five 
preliminary action alternatives) by identifying and 
comparing the relative advantages of each 
according to a set of goals and relevant facts. 


Only the zoning schemes presented under each of 
the five management alternatives were considered 
in Zion’s CBA evaluation, not the specific imple- 
mentation actions. This is because the zoning 
schemes describe the desired future conditions for 
the entire park (the level of visitor use, resource 
conditions, management activities, etc.) and are 
expected to remain the same over the life of the 
plan. The implementation actions, on the other 
hand, describe how the park staff could meet the 
desired conditions. These actions could change in 
the future with the advent of new information and 
technology. 


The first step in the CBA process was to develop 
the criteria that would be used to compare the 
alternatives. The criteria were based on park 
purposes and significance, laws and policies, and 
the concerns and comments commonly expressed 
by the public and park staff about the draft 
management alternatives. The team identified five 
criteria by which to evaluate the alternatives. The 
criteria were how well each alternative: 


e preserved and protected natural resources and 
processes 


e preserved and protected historic buildings, 
structures, and features 


e preserved and protected known archeological 
sites 


e provided for wilderness values and conditions 
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provided for visitor enjoyment and education 
through a wide range of appropriate visitor 
opportunities and facilitated visitor access to 
the park 


For eaca criterion, the team identified the advan- 
tages of an alternative based on the specific 
characteristics or consequences of that alternative 
(“relevant facts”), Each advantage was given a 
point value that reflected its importance when 
compared to the advantages of the other alterna- 
tives. By adding up the advantage scores for each 
alternative, the team was able to determine how 
the alternatives compared overall. 


After completing the CBA scoring for all five draft 
alternatives, alternatives D and E had the highest 
total advantage ratings. Alternative E rated lower 
than D for the goals related to visitor archeological 
resources and natural resources. The team con- 
cluded that alternative D was the closest to the 
direction a preferred alternative should take; 
however, alternative D rated relatively low for the 
goals related to visitor enjoyment and education, 
wilderness, and historic resources. Therefore, the 
team developed a new alternative—the preferred 
alternative. This alternative was similar to 
alternative D, but better provided for visitor 
enjoyment, improved wilderness conditions and 
values, and better protected historic resources. 


NARROWING THE RANGE OF 
ALTERNATIVES AND REVISING THE 
REMAINING ALTERNATIVES 


In addition to identifying the preferred alternative, 
the planning team used “Choosing By 
Advantages” and other information to narrow the 
range of alternatives. After analyzing the 
advantages of the alternatives relative to each other 
for achieving park purposes and NPS policies (i.e.. 
preserving and protecting cultural and natural 
resources, providing for visitor enjoyment and 
education, providing for wilderness values), the 
advantages of alternatives B and C were 
determined to be the same as or better in at least 
one of the other action alternatives. Neither 
alternative B or ChiadThe gré&test advantage’ * ° 
compared to the other alternatives. (Alternative C 
was the least favored of all the alternatives.) In 
addition, neither of these alternatives was highly 
favored by the public based on the responses to the 
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alternatives workbook, The planning team also 
was able to include those elements in alternatives 
B and C with high advantages in the other action 
alternatives. 


Based on further analysis, the planning team also 
discarded alternative E. Alternative E was dropped 
because it was almost identical with the preferred 
alternative—there were very few differences in the 
management directions and zoning schemes that 
distinguished the two alternatives. 


The planning team ended up with four alternatives 
for managing Zion National Park: 


the National Park Service's preferred 
alternative 


alternative A, which provides additional 
opportunities for use and access 


alternative D (renamed alternative B in this 
document), which emphasizes resource 
protection. 


a no-action alternative 


Revisions to the Range of Zones and the 
Alternative Zoning Allocations 


After analyzing the alternatives using the CBA 
process, the planning team revised the original 
range of zones. The semiprimitive management 
zone was dropped because the zone did not differ 
significantly from the primitive management zone 
other than for use levels. All areas where the 
semiprimitive zone was applied under each 
alternative were rezoned as prim tive. 


The planning team initially had decided to 
eliminate the existing administratively designated 
research natural areas in the park, which were set 
aside to protect the ecological integrity of areas for 
research purposes. However, after further consid- 
eration the team decided to retain this designation. 
The team consequently developed a new zone that 
reflects National Park Service direction on the 
management of research natural areas. This zone, 

lately enough, 's called the research natural — 
area zone. The former resource reserve zone was 
replaced by this new zone. 


With the elimination of alternatives B, C, and E, 
some of the distinctions between how key areas of 
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the park were zoned could have been lost. To 
avoid this, the planning team made several changes 
to zoning schemes (i.¢., how the zones were 
allocated on the ground) for alternatives A and D. 


Revisions to the Implementation Actions 
Component of the Remaining Alternatives 


After completing the CBA analysis, the planning 
team also reviewed the implementation actions that 
had been described for each alternative in the 
October 1997 alternatives workbook. The team felt 
these actions should be better linked to how 
various areas of the park were zoned under each 
alternative (i.e., the desired conditions). Therefore, 
the key actions listed in the workbook were 
replaced with a description of needed or allowable 
actions related to how specific areas of the park 
were zoned (i.e. “zone-specific management 
strategies”). The planning team felt this infor- 
mation would give the public a more tangible 
sense of what the zoning alternatives could mean 
on-the-ground, an idea of the magnitude of the 
changes proposed under each alternative, and 
allow a more meaningful comparison of the 
alternatives, 


General management strategies were also 
developed to provide more guidance about how 
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visitors, resources, and facilities would be 
managed park wide. 


COMPLETION OF THE FINAL PLAN 


After the public review period ended on the draft 
plan, the planning team reviewed and analyzed all 
the oral and written public comments it received 
on the draft. Changes were made in the draft to 
clarify points, correct errors and omissions, and 
provide the rationale for decisions. A number of 
changes were also made to the management zones 
and to all the alternatives (e.g., treatment of the 
recommended wilderness area). The preterred 
alternative was revised in several places to address 
the concerns of the planning team and the public: 
for example, management of Parunuweap Canyon. 
(Please see the “Consultation and Coordination 
“chapter for a list of the major changes made to the 
draft plan.) 


The Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement includes the 
revised four management alternatives, an analysis 
of their environmental consequences, agency and 
organizations’ comments on the draft plan, and the 
National Park Service's responses to those 
comments. 
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Bureau of Land Management (Cooperating Agency) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report presents the results of the National 

Park Service's (NPS) study of potential wild and 
scenic rivers in Zion National Park. The purpose of 
this study is to determine whether any of these 
rivers should be recommended for inclusion in the 
national wild and scenic rivers system. 


Seven rivers—each including the main stem and 
major tributaries—were evaluated within the park. 
These rivers constitute all of the park's major 
waterways. As per a 1998 Memorandum of 
Understanding between the NPS and the Bureau of 
Land Management (BLM), this study also 
evaluated six short stream segments outside of 
national park boundaries on lands administered by 
the BLM. Total river mileage of the six BLM 
segments is 2.3 miles (see table F-3). These river 
segments are upstream of and contiguous with the 
park rivers, and were evaluated along with park 
rivers in the interest of efficiency and holistic 
resource management. Wild and scenic river 
determinations for the BLM segments will 
constitute a land use plan amendment to the Dixie 
Resource Area Resource Management Plan 
(1998). 


The rivers evaluated were: 


North Fork of the Virgin above and below the 
Temple of Sinawava 


East Fork Virgin River 
Coal Pits Wash 

North Creek 

La Verkin Creek 


Taylor Creek 


e Camp Creek 

The North Fork of the Virgin River was evaluated 
in two segments because the character of the river 
area changes significantly at the Temple of 
Sinawava. 


Five of the seven rivers (and their tributaries) were 
found eligible and suitable for inclusion in the 
National Wild and Scenic River System: the North 
Fork Virgin River above and below the Temple of 
Sinawava, the East Fork Virgin River, North 
Creek, La Verkin Creek, and Taylor Creek. 
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AUTHORITIES 


Authorities and guidelines for the evaluation, 
designation and protection of wild and scenic 
rivers include: the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 
1968 (as amended); the Presidential Directive to 
All Federal Agencies (August 2, 1979); “National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System: Final Revised 
Guidelines for Eligibility, Classification and 
Management of River Areas” (1982); NPS Natural 
Resource Management and Planning Process 
Guidelines; Special Directive 90-4 (1990); and 43 
CFR 8351. Also, specific to Utah: “Wild and 
Scenic River Review in the State of Utah: Process 
and Criteria for Interagency Use” (1996); 1997 
memorandum of understanding between the 
National Park Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, U.S. Forest Service, and the State of Utah 
concerning wild and scenic river studies in the 
state of Utah; and a 1998 memorandum of under- 
standing between the National Park Service and 
Bureau of Land Management concerning wild and 
scenic river studies. 


STUDY PROCESS 


All rivers in the park were evaluated. Each river 
study corridor included the channels of main stem 
and major tributaries and the adjacent lands one- 
quarter mile from each riverbank. 


The wild and scenic river study process is 
composed of three steps: 


e determine if rivers are eligible as components 
of the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 


System 


determine the appropriate classification of 
eligible rivers 


determine whether the eligible segments 
would make suitable additions to the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System 


Eligibility 


The process used to conduct the eligibility assess- 
ment is described in “Wild and Scenic River 
Review in the State of Utah: Process and Criteria 
for Interagency Use,” July 1996. The process was 
developed as a collaborative effort between the 
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National Park Service, Forest Service, and Bureau 
of Land Management. The intent is “to provide a 
uniform methodology to be used by the three 
agencies to obtain consistent results in wild and 
scenic eligibility assessments made during 
planning efforts in the state of Utah.” 


To be eligible for inclusion in the national wild 
and scenic rivers system, a study segment must be 
free-flowing and the stream corridor must exhibit 
at least one “outstandingly remarkable” resource 
value. 


“Free-flowing” means existing in a largely natural 
condition without major impoundments, 
diversions, or other modifications of the waterway. 
There are no specific requirements concerning 
minimum flow for eligible segments. Flows are 
considered sufficient for eligibility if they sustain 
or complement the outstandingly remarkable 
values for which the segment would be designated. 
Rivers with intermittent flows have been included 
in the national system. 


Outstandingly remarkable values (ORVs) are 
scenic, recreational, geologic, fish and wildlife, 
historic, cultural or other similar values that are 
judged to be regionally significant— those that 
stand out as among the best on a regional basis. All 
resources assessed should be directly river-related, 
or owe their location or existence to the river. 
Features that are exemplary (outstanding examples 
of common types), as well as those that are rare or 
unique, should be considered. 


Regional significance was determined within the 
context of expressly delineated geographic regions 
specific to each resource being evaluated (see the 
maps in exhibit 1). A team of 18 subject matter 
experts from the public and private sectors was 
assembled for the task of rating the resource values 
of each river (see exhibit 2). Criteria were devel- 
oped to assist in the evaluation of each resource 
(see exhibit 3). These criteria were rated as 
follows: 


3 = value is one of the most significant in the 
region 


2 = value is typical in the region 
| = value is less significant than most in the region 


0 = value is nonexistent 
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Oive all rivers were rated, two methods were used 
to determine regional significance: 


e For each river resource, rating scores for all 
the criteria were added and averaged as a 
whole. A total score of 2.5 and higher 
indicated an outstandingly remarkable 
resource value. 


e For each river resource, rating scores for each 
criterion were added, averaged, and rounded to 
the nearest whole number. Resources that 
scored a 3 on a majority of the criteria were 
considered outstandingly remarkable. 


The results of these two methods were identical. 
These results were then inspected to ensure the 
numerical findings made intuitive sense. 


Classification 


Four factors are evaluated in classifying eligible 
rivers: water resources development, shoreline 
development, accessibility, and water quality. The 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act specifies three 
categories of classification: 


e Wild river areas are free of impoundments and 
generally inaccessible except by trail, with 
watersheds or shorelines essentially primitive 
and waters unpolluted. These represent 
vestiges of primitive America. 


e Scenic river areas are free of impoundments, 
with shorelines or watersheds still largely 
primitive and shorelines largely undeveloped. 
but accessible in places by roads. 


e Recreational river areas are readily accessible 
by road or railroad, may have some 
development along their shorelines, and may 
have undergone some impoundment or 
diversion in the past. 


Suitability 


The suitability phase of the study evaluates 
whether designation as a national wild and scenic 
river would be the best way to manage eligible 
rivers. Suitability considerations include the 
environmental and economic consequences of 
designation and the manageability of the river if 
designated. 
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INTERIM MANAGEMENT 


NPS management of stream segments in the park 
found to be eligible and suitable is sufficient to 
protect their eligibility, classification, and suita- 
bility, pending action on wild and scenic river 
designation, from any threats that might con- 
ceivably originate within the park. 


River segments under BLM management that are 
found to be eligible and suitable will continue to 
be protected under the authority of section 202 of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
(FLPMA) until this land use plan amendment to 
the Dixie Area Resource Area Kesource Manage- 
ment Plan is finalized. At that time, allocative 
decisions for protection of suitable segments will 
supersede previous decisions made in the Dixie 
Resource Area Resource Management Plan. 


CORRIDOR RESOURCES 
Park Setting 


Located on the western extremity of the Colorado 
Plateau Province in southwestern Utah and encom- 
passing the southern and western perimeter of the 
Kolob Terrace (a southern extension of the 
Markagunt Plateau), Zion National Park exhibits 
outstanding exposures of Permian through 
Cretaceous rocks. Due to the downcutting of the 
Virgin River, Zion Canyon provides an outstand- 
ing display of Triassic and Jurassic sediments, the 
most spectacular of which is the 2,000-foot thick 
exposure of Navajo sandstone. 


Characterized by high plateaus, 2 maze of narrow 
canyons, and striking rock towers and mesas, 
elevations range from 3,700 feet in Zion’s 
southwestern corner to 8,726 feet (Horse Ranch 
Mountain) in the northern end of the park. This 
variation in elevation, combined with myriad 
springs, streams, and intermittent and permanent 
water sources, has produced a complex and diverse 
system of flora and fauna. 


To this rich environment were drawn prehistoric 
cultures, most prominently members of the 
ancestral pueblo people. Earlier Archaic settlement 
has been suggested by the presence of isolated 
artifacts. The Southern Paiutes also occupied the 
area and were in residence when the first European 
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Americans reached southern Utah, Evidence of 
early Mormon settlement, Depression-era 
construction projects, and other historically 
significant structures occur throughout the park. 


General Resource Significance 


Zion National Park’s significance statements 
describe the importance or distinctiveness of the 
aggregate of resources in the park: 


The towering, brilliantly colored sandstone 
cliffs of Zion provide intimate and awe- 
inspiring scenic and emotional experiences 
found nowhere else. 


Zion National Park contains one of the last 
mostly free-flowing river systems contributing 
to a major canyon formation and riparian 
community of the Colorado Plateau. 


The numerous narrow and complex canyon 
systems, in close proximity with sheer cliffs 
and widely variable topography, create a 
variety of microhabitats supporting a diversity 
of sensitive life forms and species adaptations. 


Alcoves, hanging gardens, and grottos 
nourished by ground water, support unique 
plants and animal communities, including 
endemic species. 


The geologic formations, representing several 
epochs in the formation of the Colorado 
Plateau’s “Grand Staircase,” provides unique 
educational insights. 


Near pristine archeological evidence of the 
ancestral pueblo people (Virgin Anasazi) 
culture is present. Well-preserved sites provide 
valuable scientific information of local and 
regional levels. 


Water Resources 


Water is a key resource in Zion, shaping the land- 
scape and affecting plants, animals, and visitor use. 
Nearby communities and landowners also rely on 
the water that flows into and out of the park. 
Zion’s water resources are currently in a relatively 
natural condition, and consist of perennial, 
intermittent and ephemeral streams, natural lakes, 
springs, seeps, wetlands, and ftinajas (i.e., sand- 
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stone depressions that collect water). Stream flows 
can be heavy during spring runoff and later 
summer flood events. 


Water quality has not been documented for most 
water resources in Zion. While most waters are 
thought to reflect near-natural water quality 
conditions, some degradation from development 
and land use practices in the park, and higher in 
the watershed, may be occurring. Even under 
completely natural conditions, these waters require 
treatment before being used for drinking. 


Water rights for the park are mutually recognized 
in the recent Zion National Park Water Rights 
Settlement Agreement (1997) by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, State of Utah, and 
Water Conservancy Districts from Washington and 
Kane counties. This agreement will help ensure 
that flow patterns and discharges of streams, 
springs, and groundwater are maintained, while 
also providing for the use of water for park 
administrative purposes and protecting the rights 
of other water users. 


Geology 


The geology of Zion is one of the primary 
purposes for which Mukuntuweap National 
Monument was initially established in 1909. 
Sedimentation initially helped to create Zion 
National Park, with environmental conditions 
ranging from oceans to coastal flood plain to river 
flood plains and channels. Following this, lakes, 
swamps, and desert dunes made up the scene. 
Volcanoes deposited ash and sediments that were 
washed down from the highlands. Periods of 
alternating deposition and encroaching sea and 
marine beds continued through the remainder of 
the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods. 


About 13 million years ago, the Colorado Plateau 
uplift resumed, accompanied by profound erosion. 
With increased gradients, rivers could carry greater 
loads, resulting in extreme downcutting and 
widening. This process is primarily responsible for 
the formation of Zion’s spectacular canyons and 
riverbeds. Today, the canyons continue to erode 
through surface runoff and groundwater 
percolation. 
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These canyons and their rivers are a chief 
attraction for park visitors, who marvel at the 
vertical canyon walls that, in some places, rise 
upward 1,500 feet from the canyon floor. The 
canyons are especially popular in the hot summer 
months when people seek shelter from the high 
temperatures and glaring sunshine. 


Wildlife 


Five animals on the federal threatened and endan- 
gered list are found within the park: American 
peregrine falcon, bald eagle, Mexican spotted ow}. 
southwestern willow flycatcher, and the desert 
tortoise. 


Other wildlife species that may depend on canyon 
or riverine environments include desert bighorn 
sheep, mountain lions, mule deer, bats, a year- 
round breeding bird population (with 
approximately 75 percent of the Neotropical 
migrant bird species occurring in riparian habitats), 
26 confirmed species of reptiles, and six confirmed 
species of amphibians. 


Several invertebrate groups in Zion have been 
studied to varying degrees, and species lists have 
been developed. Twenty-six species of snails are 
now listed within the park, but the only species 
studied in depth is the Zion snail, an endemic 
found only in upper Zion Canyon. Information on 
aquatic invertebrates is helpful in assessing water 
quality. 


Fish 


Eight fish species are present in the park, including 
three nonnative species of trout. Despite this, the 
native fish communities are relatively intact and 
include suitable habitat for two species (Virgin 
spinedace and the flannelmouth sucker) whose 
abundance has declined rapidly in recent years due 
to habitat alteration throughout much of their 
ranges. 


The Virgin spinedace, abundant in the Virgin 
River drainage as recently as 20 years ago, is now 
in danger of disappearing, and was proposed for 
listing as a threatened species in 1993. In lieu of 
listing, a conservation agreement was prepared in 
1993 between numerous federal, state, and local 
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agencies, including Zion National Park. This 
agreement identifies steps required and responsible 
parties, to assure adequate habitat and survival of 
the spinedace. Within the park, currently the 
spinedace are found most abundantly in the East 
Fork Virgin River and Shunes Creek, with smaller 
populations occurring in the North Fork Virgin 
River and North Creek. 


Ecology/Vegetation 


Zion National Park is situated near the western 
margin of the Colorado Plateau, where its waters 
drain into the Mohave Desert, via the Virgin River. 
The Great Basin is immediately adjacent to the 
northwest of the Kolob portion of the park. The 
park’s lowest elevation is Coal Pits Wash at about 
3,800 feet, and the highest elevation is the summit 
of Horse Ranch Mountain at 8,926 feet. This 
5,000-foot range in elevation supports vegetative 
communities from the Colorado Plateau, Mohave 
desert, and the Great Basin. 


Riparian and aquatic vegetation comprise an 
important segment of the park’s vegetation. These 
riparian areas support the richest flora and avian 
fauna in the park. Zion’s riparian areas have been 
studied to identify prevalent species and manage- 
ment of these species (Harper, Sanderson, and 
McArthur 1988). More than 25 known rare or 
endemic plants occur in the park. 


Fremont cottonwood, velvet ash, and other water 
loving trees and shrubs grow along the rivers and 
streams and around seeps and springs. Wet 
sandstone walls found in many of the canyons 
support peculiar plant communities called hanging 
gardens. The gardens support maidenhair fern, 
Zion shooting star, Cardinal monkeyflower, yellow 
and red columbine, Zion daisy, and other water 
loving plants. 


Cultural/Historical 


Zion National Park has a variety of cultural re- 
sources from a wide range of time periods. 
Prehistoric occupations began several thousand 
years ago and continued up to the eighteenth 
century. These occupations included the people of 
the Archaic, Basket Maker and Ancestral Pueblo, 
and Southern Paiute cultures. Most of the 
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prehistoric remains in the park belong to the 
ancestral pueblo (also known as the Virgin 
Anasazi) culture. 


In historic time, the Mormon Church’s coloniza- 
tion efforts dominated the region. Settlements of 
this period are located on the margins of the park, 
with remnants scattered throughout the park. When 
Mukuntuweap (Zion) National Monument was 
established in 1909, many of the pioneer families 
were still farming small irrigated plots of land. 
Later, activities relating to the establishment, 
development, and expansion of the park dominated 
the area. 


Historic trails, tunnels, roads, bridges, and build- 
ings in the park are products of the “NPS-Rustic” 
style of landscape and engineering design that 
dominated National Park Service construction 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s. Excellent 
examples of this architectural style can be seen 
along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, the Grotto 
picnic area, the NPS maintenance yard, and in the 
Oak Creek and Pine Creek residential areas. 


The early 1950s mark the close of the historic 
period, as younger resources do not meet the 50- 
year cut-off established by the National Register of 
Historic Places. However, management actions 
continue to create cultural change, and significant 
resources will continue to be added to the National 
Register as appropriate. 


Scenery 


Due to its diverse landscape and topography, Zion 
National Park provides opportunities for a wide 
variety of scenic views. Looking down into some 
of the canyons from above provides excellent 
views of sharply incised canyons with panoramic 
vistas looming in the background. Views from 
within the canyons are on a much more intimate 
scale, with canyon walls sometimes as narrow as 2 
feet, with vertical relief up to 1,500 feet. Lush 
hanging gardens and splendid displays of 
wildflowers often cling to canyon walls, creating a 
unique combination of colors and textures. Rock 
art and archaeological sites can sometimes be 
viewed from within or above the canyons. 


In several areas of the park, there are varying 
combinations of sedimentary rock and igneous 
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rock from volcanic periods, creating interesting 
color, shape, and texture associations. Throughout 
much of the park, towering red sandstone canyon 
walls mark a sharp contrast to the flowing rivers 
that created them. Many named features such as 
the Great White Throne, Angel’s Landing, and the 
Temple of Sinawava, attract special interest and 
provide excellent opportunities for photography. 


Recreation 


Recreation visitation to Zion National Park has 
increased steadiiy since designation, and now 
averages 2.5 million people per year. Many people 
visit the park as part of the circle tour of the 
southwest. Visitor surveys indicate that Zion 
canyon receives the heaviest use, followed by the 
east side of the park along the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway, and Kolob Canyons to the north. The 
primary activities sought by visitors in these areas 
are sightseeing, picnicking, hiking, photography, 
swimming/wading, camping, and concessioner 
horseback riding tours. 


Backcountry use has increased dramatically since 
the mid-1980s. Several areas in the park now have 
designated campsites, and an annual monitoring 
program tracks site conditions. Within the Narrows 
and the Left Fork of North Creek, restrictions on 
the number of through day-hikers have been 
implemented. During the warm months (May- 
September), visitors tend to congregate in the 
water-filled canyons, particularly the North Fork 
of the Virgin River, the Left and Right Forks of 
North Creek, Middle Fork Taylor Creek, and La 
Verkin Creek. 


Canyoneering is the fastest-growing activity in the 
backcountry, and the impacts on the resources and 
the hiker experience have increased accordingly. 
ELIGIBILITY 

Five rivers were found eligible for inclusion in the 


national wild and scenic rivers system: the North 
Fork Virgin River above and below the Temple of 
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Sinawava, the East Fork Virgin River, North 
Creek, La Verkin Creek, and Taylor Creek. The 
segments of the North and East Forks, Taylor 
Creek, and La Verkin Creek on adjacent BLM 
lands were all found eligible, except for the up- 
stream 1.7 mile portion of Shunes Creek (tributary 
to the Easi Fork), from the Kane County line to the 
dry waterfall. These rivers were found to be free- 
flowing, and exhibited at least one outstandingly 
remarkable resource value. Coal Pits Wash and 
Camp Creek are ineligible because they lack 
outstandingly remarkable resources. 


Table F-1 illustrates the results of the rating 
process. Values of “3” indicate outstandingly 
remarkable resources. Following the table, the 
outstandingly remarkable resource values are listed 
for each eligible river, along with the criteria for 
which the resource values were judged to be 
regionally significant. Comments provided by 
subject matter experts are included to provide 
some insight into the thought process of members 
of the rating team. 


Determinations of outstanding remarkable values 
pertain to each river as a whole. There may be 
reaches of main stem and/or tributaries that exhibit 
the value to a lesser extent. 


North Fork of the Virgin River above the 
Temple of Sinawava 


Geology. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for geologic/hydrologic feature abundance, 
diversity of features, and educational/scientific 
value. 


e This section of river has spectacular exposures 
of the Navajo sandstone. Though excellent 
Navajo exposures are common. there are few 
if any other locations where the entire 
thickness of the formation is exposed in an 
almost vertical cut with 100 percent exposures. 
The erosional features associated with the 
unusually rapid downcutting of the Virgin 
River are also spectacular. There are also 
excellent examples of joint-controlled erosion. 
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Ratir _gend: 

3 = vaiue is one of the most significant in the region 
2 = value is typical in the region 

1 = value is less significant than most in the region 
0 = value is non-existent 


[The geology value in this segment is the] 
“best in the world.” 


Ecology/Vegetation. Value is one of the most 
significant in the region for species diversity, 
riparian habitat quality, ecological function, rare 
communities, and educational/scientific value. 


e One of the most significant examples of an 
inverted valley in existence. It harbors a 
phalanx of plants more typical of higher 
elevations [along with] an absence of livestock 


and associated impacts. 


[It contains] “rare hanging gardens and other 
unique vegetation.” 


e ‘Natural processes are largely unimpeded.” 
Scenic. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for diversity of view and special features. 


“Canyon walls are up to 1,500 feet high, with 
a width of less than 25” in some areas. Rich 
red sandstone walls and dark desert varnish 
contribute to color and texture variety. Big 
Springs is one of the most spectacular hanging 
gardens anywhere, and provides a very 
interesting visual combination and contrast of 
lush greenery and abundant wildflowers in a 
narrow sandstone canyon. This is one of the 
most popular hikes in the park, as well as the 
region, for its outstanding scenic qualities.” 


“Great contrast in soil, rock, and vegetation 
from the top to the Temple — from ponderosa 
and pifion to cottonwoods and willows, and 
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from high plateaus with wide vistas to a deep, 
narrow canyon. The Narrows itself is 
memorable and rare for its visual qualities—in 
particular, the play of light and shadow on the 
walls, a feature enhanced by the echoing 
sounds of cascading water in the narrow 
gorge. Here, probably more than in any other 
section, water dominates the physical 
characteristics and shapes the experience a 
hiker has.” 


North Fork of the Virgin River Below the 
Temple 


NOTE: The North Fork’s main stem channel 
exhibits the greatest modification of any reach in 
the park. Structures include a mile of gabion 
basket armoring on the east riverbank, as well as 
smaller areas of riprap, two grade control 
structures, and a concrete retaining wall at the site 
of a recent landslide. However, in the context of 
the entire 10-mile main stem reach, these 
modifications are minor. The river still flows in a 
largely natural condition, and therefore meets the 
definition of “free-flowing” as a requirement for 
eligibility. 


Geology. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for geologic/hydrologic {¢uiure abundance, 
diversity of features, and educational/scientific 
value. 


e The geologic value lies in the number and 


variety of geologic features that are very well 
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exposed in a relatively small geographic area. 
These include: near 100 percent exposures of 
the Moenave, Kayenta, Navajo, Temple Cap, 
and part of the Carmel Formations; three 
dimensional views of some of these units due 
to the side canyons which allow better study of 
depositional and facies relationships; very 
visual examples of the variation in the ero- 
sional characteristics of units ranging from 
massive sandstone to clayey shales; excellent 
examples of landslides and rockfalls caused by 
undercutting incompetent units combined with 
overstecpening by a rapidly downcutting river 
— the landslide and associated lake deposits 
just above the junction are probably the best 
exposed and most easily visualized example of 
this type of feature anywhere in the area. They 
are a favorite of geologists and geology 
students. 


e [The geologic value of this segment is the] 
“best in the world.” 


Wildlife. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for species diversity, species abundance, 
natural reproduction, and wildlife viewing. 


e [There is an] “unbroken stand of mature 
cottonwood (and) crucial nesting habitat for 
peregrine falcons and Mexican spotted owls.” 


e “Wildlife diversity and abundance are high 
through this segment.” 


Fish. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for habitat quality, species diversity, 
natural reproduction, and species abundance. 


e “The fish community is in excellent condition. 
The segment harbors more abundant spinedace 
populations than are found elsewhere.” 


e “Has abundance and good distribution of 
pools, runs, and riffles. Still a fair amount of 
shading by vegetation and bank overhangs.” 


e Species diversity and abundance is high—all 
four native species (spinedace, speckled dace, 
desert sucker, and flanneimouth sucker) are 
there in abundance.” 


e “Annual fish shocking numbers are good, and 
research shows good numbers in the 
appropriate habitat types.” 
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e “Natural reproduction is high, as all four 
Species are reproducing in great numbers.” 


e “Numerous small size fish are found during 
shocking, and it is difficult to avoid seining of 
juveniles.” 


East Fork of the Virgin River 


Cultural/Historical. Value is one of the most 
significant in the region for cultural/historical 
significance, site integrity, data potential, 
educational/interpretative values, and is formally 
designated a National Register Archeological 
District. 


e The river has a “good concentration of 
substantial ancestral pueblo sites under NPS 
protection” and “numerous sites with intact 
subsurface deposits, outstanding educational 
and interpretive opportunities, and an 
outstanding volume of data.” 


Wildlife. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for habitat quality, species diversity, 
species abundance, natural reproduction, and 
wildlife viewing. 


e = This river includes “important habitat for a 
variety of wildlife, including peregrine falcons 
and willow flycatchers. Species diversity and 
abundance are high throughout this segment.” 


e “Wildlife viewing potential is best in the 
region—opportunities to see at least 15 species 
of birds, four to five species of lizards, 
mountain lions, peregrine falcons, golden 
eagles, and bighorn sheep.” 


Fish. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for habitat quality, species diversity, 
natural reproduction, and species abundance. 


e “The fish community is in excellent condition. 
[Below the falls}, the segment harbors more 
abundant spinedace populations than are found 
elsewhere, above the falls only speckled dace 
occur.” 


e “One of the only truly free-flowing stretches 
of the Virgin in the park, containing good 
proportions of runs, riffles, and pools still 
exhibiting natural dynamics.” 
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e« “Good amount of shading due to vegetation. 
Vegetation is still reproducing naturally, with 
lots of diversity of habitat types.” 


e “All four native species are present in 
tremendous abundance.” 


e “Annual fall monitoring results show this river 
to have the highest abundance in the region, as 
well as having some of the highest numbers of 
juvenile fish (natural reproduction).” 


Ecology/Vegetation. Value is one of the most 
significant in the region for species diversity, 
riparian habitat quality, ecological function, and 
educational/scientific value. 


e Within the park, this river has an “absence of 
livestock and associated impacts” and “rare 
hanging gardens, and other unique 
vegetation.” “This river segment contains at 
least two rare plant populations. It is the best 
example of native riparian vegetation and 
processes in the park.” 


Recreational. Value is one of the most significant 
in the region for recreational diversity, experience 
quality, and social setting. 


e This river is “historic, [with] river snakes 
(meanders), habitats, hanging gardens, and 
boulder falls.” 


e “The length of season for recreational 
opportuniti s in this canyon is higher than 
most in the region due to its low elevation. 
Additionally, this canyon offers a diversity of 
recreational opportunities, from moderate 
canyoneering to easy hiking in flat terrain.” 


e “This river provides an opportunity for a very 
unique experience, in that if/when opened to 
recreational use, it could be strictly limited to 
provide the highest degree of resource 
protection and visitor solitude.” 


Scenic. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for diversity of view and special features. 


e This canyon is truly remarkable especially for 
its upper sections. It has high relief, surface 
variations, rich color combinations, contrasts 
in soils, rock, vegetation, great cascading 
water and gorges, and narrow slots. This 
section is both memorable and rare in the 
region.” 
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North Creek 


Geology. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for geologic/hydrologic feature abundance, 
diversity of features, and educational/scientific 
value. 


“Extensive excellent exposures of the geologic 
formations, primarily the Moenave, Kayenta, 
and Navajo Sandstone, in this area. The most 
unique feature in this area is the unusually 
thick stack of basalt flows (about 500 feet 
thick) in the area near Grapevine spring near 
the confluence of Left Fork and Right Fork. 
[The subject matter expert] knows of no other 
area where basalt flows have stacked up in this 
manner, for reasons that are not understood. 
Right Fork also has perhaps the second best 
example of a landslide, or basalt flow, 
dammed lake. The lake deposits have yielded 
some valuable vertebrate fossils. The thin 
basalt-capped ridge followed by the road near 
the west park boundary is also one of the best 
examples of an inverted valley in the area.” 


Wildlife. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for habitat quality, species diversity, 
species abundance, natural reproduction, and 
wildlife viewing. 


e [The river corridor includes] “a good variety 
of wildlife habitats and high species diversity.” 
Fish. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for habitat quality, species diversity, 
natural reproduction, and species abundance. 


e “The fish community is in excellent condition. 
The segment harbors more abundant spinedace 
populations than are found elsewhere.” 


Scenic. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for diversity of view and special features. 


e “The Left Fork is particularly diverse in scenic 
views, beginning at the initial descent across 
spectacular crossbedding (variations in color 
and texture), down Russell Gulch into the 
‘Left Fork of North Creek.’ Clear, deep 
potholes, the characteristic ‘subway’ curvation 
of the canyon walls and the slot ‘subway 
tracks’ are very unique in the region.” 


e “Hanging gardens in the Right Fork are richly 
diverse and complex. The slot canyons, 
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coupled with the wide canyon vistas in the 
first and last sections of the canyon, make this 
area extremely diverse.” 


e “The upper section is particularly worthy of 
above average regional significance. High 
relief and surface variations meld well with the 
contrast in soils, rock, vegetation, and 
cascading water.” 


La Verkin Creek 


Geology. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for geologic/hydrologic feature abundance, 
diversity of features, and educational/scientific 
value. 


Taylor Creek 


Geology. Value is one of the most significant in the 
region for geologic/hydrologic feature abundance 
and educational/scientific value. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Proposed classifications for the six rivers are listed 
in table F-2. Tributaries are listed beneath main 
stems. 


SUITABILITY 


All five eligible rivers, including the eligible 
portions of the six BLM segments, were found 
suitable for inclusion in the national wild and 
scenic rivers system. 


Characteristics That Do or Do Not Make the 
Area a Worthy Addition 
The rivers of Zion National Park exhibit numerous 


narrow and complex canyon systems in close 
proximity with sheer cliffs and widely variable 
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topography, creating a variety of microhabitats 
supporting a diversity of life forms. Cultural 
resources from a wide range of time periods are 
present, and the river corridors provide a valuable 
recreational resource. 


Each of the five eligible rivers has at least one 
exceptional natural, cultural, or recreational 
resource value, and most of the rivers have several 
of these values. As of yet, this region of the 
country, with its dramatic desert and canyon rivers, 
is very poorly represented in the national system. 
Hence, these rivers would make a valuable 
addition .o the national wild and scenic rivers 
system. 


Landownership 


Ninety-seven percent of the river corridors found 
suitable are federally owned, including all of the 
East Fork Virgin River and both segments of the 
North Fork of the Virgin River (table F-3). Seven 
percent of La Verkin Creek, Four percent of North 
Creek, and one percent of Taylor Creek are private 
inholdings, totaling about four river miles. There 
are no private inholdings along the BLM segments. 


Current Uses 


The primary uses of Zion’s river canyons are 
recreational. In the backcountry, (where the 
majority of the study river mileage is located), 
hiking, camping, and canyoneering predominate. 
For the most part, these river canyons cannot be 
seen unless one hikes into them. Along the road- 
accessible reach of the North Fork below the 
Temple, other recreational uses occur such as 
automobile sightseeing, picnicking, wading/ 
swimming, and horseback riding. Also in the 
corridor along this reach of the North Fork are 
Zion Lodge (a concession offering lodging, food 
services and guided tours) and several NPS 
facilities, including the park visitor center, 
employee housing, water storage and maintenance 
facilities, as well as park campgrounds. 
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| North Fork Virgin, above Temple Wild reek Wild 
Kolob Creek (incl. BLM nt | Wild Wildcat Canyon Wild 
Goose Creek (incl. BLM segment) _| Wild Right Fork Wild 
Imlay Creek Wild _Left Fork Wild 
Orderville Canyon Wild Gr. Wash Scenic 
Deep Creek Wild Wolt Springs Wash Scenic 
tery Canyon ra Wild Pine Spring Wash Scenic 
North Fork Virgin, below Temple Recreational Little Creek Wild 
Birch Creek Canyon Wild Russell Guich Wild 
Pine Creek (excluding the segment | Wild La Verkin Creek Wild 
below the lowest switchback west 
of the tunnel on Zion-Mt.Carmel 
| __ Highway 
Pine Creek (below the switchback to | Recreational 
confluence with the North Fork 
Virgin 
Oak Creek Recreational | Willis Creek (incl. BLM segment) Wild 
Heaps Canyon Wild Beartrap Canyon (incl. BLM seg.) Wild 
Behunin Canyon Wild Currant Creek Wild 
Echo Canyon Wild Cane Creek ~) Wild 
Clear Creek Recreational Timber Creek | Wild 
East Fork Virgin River Wild Hop V Creek Wiid 
Shunes Creek (incl BLM segment) | Wild Taylor Creek Wild 
excluding the segment from the 
water diversion to the western park 
boundary 
Shunes Creek from the western park | Recreational North Fork Wild 
boundary to the water diversion 
Middle Fork from the park's eastern | Scenic 
boundary for 1 mile along the 
Kolob Canyons Road 
Remainder of the Middle Fork Wild 
(including BLM se.yment) 
South Fork _ Wild 


Private inholdings within the park's river corridors 
receive some grazing use. There is a private water 
right located or. the lower end of Shunes Creek, 
stretching froin the park boundary southeast for 
approximately three-quarters of a mile. 


Current authorized uses along eligible BLM 
segments corridors include summer sheep grazing 
on the Tay'or Creek segment (Cedar Mountain 
Allotment) and authorized nonuse for cattle on the 
Shunes Creek segment (Grapevine Ailotment). 
Dispersed outdoor recreation including hiking, 
hunting, and fishing occurs on all segments. The 
geology, isolation, and poor accessibility of these 
small land tracts limits their multiple-use capacity. 
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Uses and Resources Enhanced, Curtailed, and 
Foreclosed 


Wild and scenic designation would have little if 
any effect on uses within Zion National Park. The 
park is already administered for protection of the 
outstandingly remarkable resources, and 
construction of new dams is extremely unlikely. 
No uses would be foreclosed or curtailed because 
of the designation. 


The same is true for the BLM segments. Impacts 
from suitability determinations would not change 
current uses, nor would it be expected to curtail or 
foreclose future uses, as none have been proposed 
in these areas. Protective measures that would limit 
or foreclose future development are already in 
place for four segments that fall within wilderness 
Study areas. 


Appendix F: Wild and Scenic River Evaluation 


3 ‘ FA ai. B : 
= _River Miles % Federal Proposed 
Flow | Total | NPS | BLM | Private Ownership Boundary _ 
“North Fork Virgin, 
ove Temple P 10.0 | 100 . 100 Rim-to-rim 
olob Cree! P| 33 | 29 | 04 100 Rim-to-rim 
Goose TP 46 | 42 0.4 : 100 im-to-rim 
P| 27 | 27 1 - 100 ‘Rim-to-rim 
Ordervil P 3.5 3.5 . 100 im-to-rim 
__ Deog P| o8 | 08 : 100 im-to-rim 
Mystery Canyc 1.4 1.4 . . 100 im-to-rim 
pubtot 26.3 | 255 | 08 0 100% 
Lin oot ‘ark U rgin, ae 
_b T P 8.0 | 80 . . 100 Ve mile 
P| 23 | 23 . : 100 Ye mile 
LP 46 | 46 . : 100 Rim-to-rim 
- Oak Creek ] 28 | 28 : : 100 ~ Ye mile 
i Can E 2.8 2.8 : : 100 _Rim-to-rim 
~_Behunin —e | 19 | 19 : 100 Rim-to-rim 
Beto Canyon — T 25 | 25 : 100 ‘Rim-to-rim 
Clear Creek E 6.4 6.4 . . 100 Rim-to-rim 
Subtotal 31.3 | 31.3 0 0 100% 
River _P 80 | 80 . . 100 Ye mile 
-_ Shunes Creek Pl 30 | 20 1.0 : 100 v2 mile 
Subtotal 11.0 | 16.0 1.0 0 100% 
_No P "17.5 "i775 - . 100 Rim-to-rim 
"Wildcat Can Jt 28 2.8 . : 100 Rim-to-rim 
__ Right Fork P 9.1 9.1 : . 100 Rim-to-rim 
|__ Left Fork _ Pe 7.5 7.5 : . 100 rim-to-rim 
Grapevine Wash EP 3.0 | 26 . 0.4 86 Ve mile 
Wolf Wash at 1.9 1.4 . 0.5 73 Ve mile 
Pine spa Wash .P 60 | 46 . 1.4 77 Ye mile 
Little Creek F 7.1 7.1 : 100 ve mile 
Russell Guich | _2.0 2.0 : : 100 rim-to-rim 
__ Subtotal 56.9 | 546 | 0 2.3 96% 
"La Verkin Creek |? 87 | 87 . 100 ¥2 mile 
Willis Creek L 1.9 1.6 0.3 100 rim-to-rim 
-Boertap Conon P 23 | 22 | 0.1 100 rim-to-rim 
Timber ] 3.1 3.1 . 100 Ye mile 
Currant Creek P 1.6 1.4 . 2 89 rim-to-rim 
| Cane Creek Pp 1.1 0.6 5 55 rim-to-nim 
Hop Valley Creek P,I 43 | 33 . 1.0 77 Ye mile 
23.0 | 20.9 0.4 1.7 91% 
Taylor Creek pP 46 | 45 . 0.1 98 rim-to-rim 
| __ North Fork _t 20 | 20 . . 100 rim-to-rim 
Middle Fork Pp 20 | 20 0.1 . 100 rim-to-rim 
South Fork ] : . 100 rim-to-rim 
10.2 | 10.0 | 01 0.1 98% 
_ Totals 158.7 | 1523 | 23 4.1 96% 
Notes: 
Bold face indicates the main stem. Tributaries are listed beneath. 
“Flow’ refers to hydrologic status as either (P)perennial, (|)intermittent, or (E)ephemeral. 
e Goose Creek is intermittent in upper 2/3 of segment, perennial in lower 1/3. 
e Pine Creek is intermittent above the slot canyon, perennial from slot canyon down. 
e Grapevine Wash is ephemeral above Grapevine Spring, perennial below the spring 
e Pine Spring Wash is intermittent above spring, perennial below spring 
| Proposed boundaries, if designated, are based upon canyon topography. 
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Existing Resource Protection und use of these lands. Listed as incompatible uses 
are: improving undeveloped land, major alterations 
Zion National Park way established to lo existing Structures or new construction, intensi- 
© Preserve the dynamic natural processes of fication of current use, subdivision; creation of 
hazards to the public or to wildlife; and any 


canyon formation as an extraordinary example 


of canyon erosion activity that adversely impacts park resources, The 


land protection plan lays out the action that the 


* reserve and protect the scenic beauty and park staff will take to deal with any incompatible 
unique geologic features, labyrinth of use. These restrictions more than adequately 
remarkable canyons, volcanic phenomena, guarantee the continued natural character, and 


fossiliferous deposits, brilliantly colored strata, existing classification, of the river corridors, 


and rare sedimentation Oo 
¢ In addition, in many cases the extreme topog- 


* Preserve the archeological features that pertain raphy of the river canyons limits development 
to the prehistoric races of America and the and use, regardless of ownership. 
ancestral Indian Tribes 
For the BLM segments. in addition to resource 
protection measures cited above, the Dixie 
Resource Area Proposed Resource Management 


¢ Preserve the entire area intact for the purpose 
of scientific research 


¢ Provide a variety of opportunities for visitors Plan / Final Environmental Impact Statement 
to leurs about and enjoy the resources without (BLM 1998) directs management as portrayed in 
degrading those resources table F-4 below. 


Zion's clear maragement mandate ts to protect 
park resources. including the resources found in Federal Water Reserved Rights 

the river corridors. This mandate is based upon the 4 determination by the National Park Service of 
pas veneiens eee eS Gn, Sane eligibility and suitability for the inclusion of rivers 
Stat, 527) and legiskative history, the NPS Organic within Zion National Park to the wild and scenic 
Act (16 USC 1), and NPS Management Policies rivers system does not create new water rights for 


(NPS 2001). the park. Federal reserved water rights for new 
Regarding private inholdings, the “Zion National components of the wild and scenic rivers system 
Park Land Protection Plan” (NPS 1984) allows are established by Congress through amendment of 
little change in the current. minimal development the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. When a river 
aylor Trap 
Creek Creek Creek 
-_ Existing roads xisting xisting roads 
ehicles & trails. & trails |& trails 
[Fluid Minerais = |Cat 3 |Open 3 jOpen 2 3 
— Minerals _ of Open of | nome Open of 
|Mineral Materials §|Ciosed Open \Closed Closed 
(Mountain Bikes Open |Closed — [Open Open |Closed 
piaot May voidance Avoidance _|Avoidance [Avoidance Avoidance _|Avoidance 
uelwood {Closed |Closed ‘|Closed |Closed 
\Visual Resources i [Class |i i [Class I \Class |i 
— Study |Yes f° es f° es es 
of Critical r Ne r Yes 
eT « Yes lin Yes 
Area 
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component is added to the wild and scenic rivers 
system, water is reserved, from water that is not 
appropriated at the time of designation, in the 
amount necessary to protect the features which led 
to the river's inclusion in the system. 


River flow in Zion National Park is protected by 
federal reserved water rights recognized under the 
Zion National Park Water Rights Settlement 
Agreement among the United States, Utah, the 
Washington County Water Conservancy District, 
and the Kane County Water Conservancy District. 
The agreement recognizes the United States’ re- 
served rights to “all water underlying, originating 
within or flowing through Zion National Park . . . 
that was unappropriated as of the dates of reserva- 
tion of the lands now within the boundaries of the 
park, which waters are to remain in a free-flowing 
condition,” subject to all presently existing uses as 
well as to a limited amount of future development 
above the park. The rights comprise “those waters 
in the Virgin River Basin,” and include all 
tributary sources of surface and groundwater. 


Because this agreement provides comprehensive 
protection of Zion National Park rivers, the Na- 
tional Park Service will support designation under 
the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act only if the au- 
thorizing legislation recognizes the Agreement as 
constituting the reserved water rights for the park 
and is explicit in not reserving more water for the 
park than is provided for in the agreement. Only in 
this way can the National Park Service honor its 
commitments made in negotiating the agreement. 


Manageability to Protect Outstanding Resource 
Values (ORVs) 


Given the existing situation of nearly complete 
federal ownership of the river corridors and the 
administration's focus upon resource protection, 
ORV protection will continue in the park 
regardless of designation. 


Resource protection on BLM lands will continue 
under the authority of section 202 of the Federal 
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Lands Policy Management Act until land use 
planning, through this amendment, is completed, 
Proposed amended decisions to the Dixie Resource 
Area Resource Management Plan are portrayed in 
table F-5 below, 


Costs Required for Land/Easement Acquisition 
and Corridor Management 


No costs are anticipated for corridor management 
due to wild and scenic river designation. 


Extent to Which Administration Costs will be 
Shared by Local and State Governments 


The river corridors within the park are almost 
entirely federally owned, and the BLM river 
corridors are entirely public lands. No additional 
costs are anticipated due to designation and 
management of park and BLM segments as wild 
and scenic rivers. Hence, state and local govern- 
ments will not be expected to share in the costs of 
administration, 


Feasibility and Timeliness of Designation 


The Bureau of Land Management and the USDA 
Forest Service also currently are conducting wild 
and scenic river review processes in the Virgin 
River Basin. A joint review process was not teas- 
ible for administrative reasons. However, the three 
agencies have collaborated on aspects of the wild 
and scenic process (e.g., selection of a poo! of 
subject matter experts, and the inclusion of con- 
tiguous upstream BLM segments in the NPS 
assessment process), as directed in the 1996 “Wild 
and Scenic River Review in the State of Utah — 
Process and Criteria for Interagency Use,” and 
ensuing interagency agreements. Regardless of the 
outcome of these other planning processes, desig- 
nation of the five rivers in Zion National Park and 
the upstream BLM segments would be both timely 
and feasible. 
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PROPOSED BOUNDARIES considered for these national wild and scenic river 
| | | | | designated waterways. Table F-3 depicts corridor 
Once rivers are included in the national wild and width proposals of either 1/2 mile or rim-to-rim. 


scenic rivers system, a management boundary is 
determined, Given the deep, narrow canyon 
character of many of Zion's rivers, it is proposed 
that a topographic-based management boundary be 
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EXHIBIT 2: SUBJECT MATTER EXPERTS 


Craig Addley, Professor of Environmental 
Engineering, Utah State University, Logan 


Jack Burns, Cultural Resources Specialist, Zion 
National Park 


J.L. Crawtord, Historian 


Gardiner Dalley, Archeologist, BLM Cedar City 
Field Office 


James Deacon, Professor of Environmental 
Studies, University of Nevada, Las Vegas 


Robert Eves, Geologist, Southern Utah University 


Steve Hedges, Wildlife Biologist, BLM Cedar City 
Field Office 


Logan Hebner, Professional River Guide 


Mary Hunnicutt, Biologist, Zion National Park 
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Laurie Kurth, Botanist, Zion National Park 


Fred Lohrengel, Geologist, Southern Utah 
University 


Bill Lund, Geologist, Utah Geological Society 


Ken McDonald, formerly a Nongame Biologist 
with the Utah Division of Wildlife Resources (now 
with the Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife & 
Parks) 


Laird Naylor, Archeologist, Zion National Park 
Dave Pettit, Photographer 
Dennis Turville. Photographer, Canyoneer 


Stan Welsh, Curator and Professor, Brigham 
Young University 


Grant Willis. Geologist, Utah Geological Society 
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EXHIBIT 3: RESOURCE VALUE RATING CRITERIA 


Resource values were rated according to the 
following criteria. For all of the rating sheets, the 
following ratings were used 


3 = value is one of the most significant in the 
region 


2 = value is typical in the region 
| = value is less significant than most in the region 


0) = value is nonexistent 


Cultural/Historical Criteria: 


Significance: Consider sites or features associated 
with use by prehistoric, historic, contemporary 
cultural groups, or a historically significant event 
or person. Consider sites, that have significant 
human interest value. Fare, unique, or unusual 
sites or features are of higher value. 


Site Integrity: Consider presence of exceptional 
examples of architecture, features, or remains from 
a significant period in history. Unmodified sites 
retaining original character and features in 
excellent condition and providing exceptional 
examples are of higher value. 


Ethnographic Significance: Consider sites, 
features, or resources associated with historic or 
modern day use, that exhibit a continuation of 
traditional use (e.g.. fishing, natural resource 
collection), or are related to land use (i.e.. 
irrigation). 


Data Potential: Consider major sites or features 
with multiple scientific data sources. River 
corridors representing more than one culture or 
culture periods are of higher value. Sites and 
features used for rare and sac —_—s—purposes are of 
higher value. 


Education/Interpretation: Consider sites that have 
regional or national importance for interpreting 
significant prehistoric or historic events, sites, or 
people; sites that clearly and graphically reveal an 
interesting or unique history of the region; and 
have the ability to attract visitors from outside the 
region. 
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Listing/Eligibility: Consider corridors that contain 
sites or features that are currently listed in, or are 
eligible for, the National Register of Historic 
Places, or designated as a national historic 
landmark. 


Geology Criteria: 


Geologic and Hydrologic Feature Abundance: 
Landforms with unusual, unique, or outstanding 
geologic/hydrologic features (e.g., deep canyons. 
unique rock formations/outcrops, waterfalls. 
wetlands, hanging gardens, gorges, arches, lake 
deposits, stream terraces, hoodoos, lava flows). 
River corridors with an abundance of unusual, 
unique, and distinctive geologic features to the 
region are of higher value. 


Diversity of Features: Consider the number and 
variety of special geologic/hydrologic features, and 
the value of these features to the region. Consider 
the unique or rare combination of geologic/hydro- 
logic features (e.g., erosional, volcanic). The 
greatest diversity of features are of higher value. 


Educational/Scientific Value: Geologic/ hydro- 
logic features clearly and graphically reveal an 
interesting/unique educational or scientific story of 
earth’s history. River corridors that represent 
“textbook” examples of a common feature or are 
the best example of a feature in the region are of 
higher value. 


Wildlife Criteria: 


Habitat Quality: Consider the presence, extent, 
and carrying capacity of a variety of wildlife habi- 
tats, including winter range. summe: range, transi- 
tion zones, travel corridors, and calving areas. 
Consider unique habitats or critical links in habitat 
for rare species (federally listed, state-listed, 
sensitive species, or candidate species). Areas with 
the greatest and best habitat, contiguous habitat, 
and habitat for rare species are of higher value. 


Species Diversity: Consider the number and 
variety of species present and the value of these 
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species. Rivers with the greatest diversity of 
species, including rare species, are of higher value. 


Species Abundance; Rivers with the greatest 
number of wildlife within the river corridor are of 
higher value. 


Natural Reproduction: Rivers with extensive 
natural reproduction are of higher value than those 
supported mostly bv transplants 


Quality of Experience (wildlife viewing): Consider 
the sights, sounds, and smells attendant with wild- 
life experience. Highly scenic, pristine rivers are of 
higher value as compared to rivers that are visually 
monotonous, heavily developed, malodorous, or 
noisy. 


Fish Criteria: 


Habitat Quality: Consider the presence, extent, 
and carrying capacity of spawning areas, rearing 
areas and adult habitat; and habitat for wild stocks 
and rare species (federally listed, state-listed, 
sensitive species, or candidate species). Areas with 
the greatest amount and best habitat, especially for 
wild stock and rare species, are of higher value. 


Species Diversity: Consider the number and 
variety of species present and the value of these 
species. Rivers with the greatest diversity of 
species, including wild stocks and rare species, are 
of higher value. 


Species Abundance: Rivers with more fish are of 
higher value. 


Natural Reproduction: Rivers with extensive self- 
sustaining natural 12production are of higher value 
than those supported tnostly by stocking. 


Ecology/Vegetation Criteria: 


Species Diversity: Consider the presence, extent, 
and diversity of plant communities; ecological 
values that are critical to protection of biological 
diversity; and critical habitat for species conser- 
vation (e.g., refugia). River corridors with the 
greatest diversity and importance to species 
conservation are of higher value. 
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Riparian Habitat Quality; Consider riparian com- 
munities that are intact with structural diversity 
and species composition appropriate for the 
geographic area, Vegetative composition and 
distribution is primarily of native species. 


Ecological Function: Consider rivers with rare or 
unique corridors that are critical and essential for 
species migration and genetic interaction, Natural 
flooding, channelization, and siver novement are 
not impeded or altered (i.e., there are no human- 
made structures along the banks or in the river), 


Rare Communities: Rivers with rare, sensitive, 
threatened and endangered species, communities, 
and habitats are of higher value. 


Educational/Scientific: Consider ecological values 
and features that clearly and graphically reveal an 
interesting/unique educational or scientific story of 
the ecological form and function. River corridors 
that represent “textbook” examples of plant and 
animal associations or ecological values/features in 
the region are of higher value. 


Recreation Criteria: 


Length of Season: Consider the amount of time ihe 
river corridor is used or available for recreation 
purposes, such as outdoor education, photography, 
backpacking, hiking, canyoneering, climbing, 
camping, horseback riding, kayaking, etc. Rivers 
with the longest season of use are of higher value. 


Recreation Diversity: Consider the number and 
variety of recreation uses occurring within the 
corridor. Rivers that provide for the largest number 
and diversity of recreation uses are of higher value. 


Experience Quality: Consider the comparative 
number or percent of similar « «periences available 
in the region. Rivers that provide the most unique 
opportunities are of higher value. 


Social Setting: Consider the type of use, level of 
use, and potential conflicts between user groups in 
and aloug the river corridor. Rivers with un- 
crowded conditions and no user conflicts are of 
higher value. 
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Scenery Criteria: 


Diversity of View: Consider the presence of high 
relief, severe surface variation, rich color 
combinations (e.g., high variety, vivid colors); 
pleasing contrast in soil, rock, vegetation, and 
water; views that greatly enhance visual quality; 
still or cascading water that is dominant in the 
landscape. River corridors with the greatest 
diversity and variety of views, both foreground and 
background, are of higher value. 
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Special Features; Consider outstanding natural, 
historical, or cultural features; landforms with 
unusual or outstanding topographic features (e.g., 
gorges, narrow slot canyons, high relief, rock 
outcrops, falls, rapids, springs, color, vegetation). 
River corridors with high relief and focal points 
that are visually striking, particularly memorable, 
or rare in the region are of higher value. 
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APPENDIX G: LETTER FROM THE U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE 


United States Department of the Interior 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


——— 
LINCOLN PLAZA [i 


145 EAST 1300 SOUTH, SUITE 404 al 


" 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 84115 JAN | 31996 Ht 
In Reply Refer To 
(CO/KS/NE/UT) January 8, 1997 _ ms i 
fei: | ee, mh i\ 
Memorandum 
To: Superintendent, Zion National Park, Springdale, Utah 
From: Assistant Field Supervisor, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Utah 
Ecological Services Field Office, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Subject: Endangered and Threatened Species List for Zion National Park Visitor 
Management Resource Protection Plan and Environmental Impact 
Statement 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Service) has received your request for a list of 
endangered and threatened species which may occur in the area of influence of the subject 
management plan for Zion National Park. The following species may occur in the project 


area: 

Common Name Scientific Name Status 

Bald Eagle Haliaeetus leucocephalus Threatened 
Desert Tortoise Gopherus agassizii Threatened 
Mexican Spotted Owl Strix occidentalis lucida Threatened 
Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus Endangered 
Southwes.ern Willow Flycatcher Empidonax traillii extimus Endangered 
Utah Prairie Dog Cynomys parvidens Threatened 


Though we do not believe there are currently any Utah Prairie Dogs within park boundaries, 
the southern tip of the species’ range is so close to Zion’s northern border that they were 
included because Zion may be within their dispersal range. 


Only a Federal agency can enter into formal Endangered Species Act (ESA) section 7 
consultation with the Service. A Federal agency may designate a non-Federal representative 
to conduct informal consultation or prepare a biological assessment by giving written notice 
to the Service of such a designation. The ultimate responsibility for compliance with section 
7, however, remains with the Federal agency. 


The proposed action should be reviewed and a determination made if the action may affect 
any listed species or its critical habitat. A determination also should be made if the action is 
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likely to jeopardize a proposed species or result in the destruction or adverse modification of 
any proposed critical habitat. If the determination is "may affect" for listed species, formal 
ESA section 7 consultation should be requested by the Federal agency to the Assistant Field 
Supervisor at the address given above. In addition, if a determination is made that the 
proposed action may jeopardize proposed species or result in the destruction or adverse 
modification of proposed critical habitat, the Federal agency must confer with this office. At 
that time, the Federal agency should provide this office with a copy of a biological 
assessment or any other relevant information that was used in reaching its conclusion. 


Your attention is also directed to section 7(d) of the ESA, which underscores the requirement 
that the Federal agency or the applicant shall not make any irreversible or irretrievable 
commitment of resources during the consultation period which would, in effect, deny the 
formulation or implementation of reasonable and prudent alternatives regarding their actions 
on any endangered or threatened species. 


If further assistance is needed, please contact me or Marilet A. Zablan, Wildlife Biologist, of 
this office at telephone (801) 524-5001. 
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APPENDIX H: STATEMENT OF FINDINGS FOR THE GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT PLAN / ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT, 
ZION NATIONAL PARK 


INTRODUCTION 
Description of the Site 


The North Fork of the Virgin River is the main 
dramage through Zion Canyon, A number of 
tributary streams feed into the North Fork within 
the canyon, including Birch Creek. Zion Canyon ts 
the primary visitor use area within the park. 
Because of the physiographic characteristics of the 
canyon, a narrow valley confined by tall canyon 
walls, much of the existing use and development is 
located along the bottom of the main canyon or 
side streams. 


Description of the Preferred Alternative 


This statement of findings addresses the National 
Park Service proposal to retain the Zion Lodge and 
associated development, the support facilities at 
Birch Creek, existing picnic areas, as well as the 
addition of new picnic sites in Zion Canyon. Main- 
tenance of other existing facilities within the can- 
yon and proposed transportation system develop- 
ments were covered under the statement of 
findings for the Development Concept Plan for 
Zion Headquarters (NPS 1994a) and the subse- 
quent Zion Canyon Transportation System 
Environmental Assessment (NPS 1997a). The 
transportation system plan modified the elements 
of the earlier development concept plan and the 
sigjement of findings. 


Flooding Characteristics in the Area 


The North Fork experiences wide fluctuations in 
flow with a seasonal snowmelt peak in the spring, 
followed by generally low summer and fall flows. 
Occasional heavy storms, which can occur at any 
time of the year but area most common in summer 
and early fall, produce the largest flows in the 
Virgin River system. These runoff events are 
usually of short duration and 


can occur suddenly, Floods in desert regions such 
as Zion are often accompanied by large quantities 
of debris and sediment, increasing the impact of 
floods. One reservoir is two and one-half miles 
upstream of the park on a tributary of the Virgin 
River. The Kolob Reservoir releases into Kolob 
Creek, which runs southeast into the North Fork. 


Through much of Zion Canyon, the 100- and S00- 
year floodplains closely follow the banks of the 
river. The probable maximum flood area flows out 
into much of the valley floor. 


Estimates of flood stage indicate that the Zion 
Lodge and associated facilities (parking, rest- 
rooms, cabins, concessioner housing) would be 
protected by the existing road grade, which would 
contain both the 100- and 500-year floods. An 
exception to this is in the upstream reach adjacent 
to the main lodge building, where the 500-year 
flood would overtop the road and inundate a 
portion of the lawn area in front of the lodge. The 
flood depth would not reach the lodge foundation 
and overbank velocities would not likely exceed 
two feet per second. Even with failure of the road 
grade, neither of these design floods would reach 
the elevation of the lodge, since the foundation is 
estimated to be a minimum of three feet above the 
100-year flood and one foot above the 500-year 
flood. 


No floodplain mapping or flood stage estimates 
have been made for the support facilities (conces- 
sioner housing, water tank, and stable/corrals) on 
the Birch Creek point. Based on the topography 
and river channel characteristics in this area, these 
facilities are likely elevated outside of the 100- and 
500-year floodplains, but would be within the 
probable maximum floodplain. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR USE OF THE 
FLOODPLAIN 


Why the Proposal Would Retain Facilities in 
the Floodplain 


The Zion lodge and Birch Creek facilities would 
be retained for their existing use and would remain 
within the probable maximum floodplain. The 
floodplain is closely bordered by canyon walls that 
slope upward at a sharp angle. Therefore there is 
little canyon bottom that is level enough for 
development that is outside of the floodplain and 
there are no other suitable non-floodplain sites on 
the narrow canyon bottom for relocation of these 
facilities. The overnight facilities in these two 
areas would be outside of the more frequently 
flooded sites as well as the 100- and 500-year 
floodplains. The park's warning and evacuation 
procedures would also remain in effect. 


Under NPS procedures for implementing Execu- 
tive Order 11988, the existing and proposed picnic 
areas may be placed within the 100-year flood- 
plain, but these day use facilities must contain 
signs informing visitors of flood risk and sug- 
gested actions in the event of flooding. These 
facilities would be signed to warn visitors of flash 
flood hazards and evacuation areas. 


Alternatives Considered in the Environmental 
Impact Statement 


There were no alternatives considered in the 
General Management Plan that would remove the 
Zion Lodge, Birch Creek development, or picnic 
are... One clternative did consider converting the 
lodge to an environmental education center, 
although overnight use would still continue in 
support of this new function. 


DESCRIPTION OF SITE-SPECIFIC FLOOD 
RISK AND ACTIONS TO MINIMIZE HARM 
TO FLOODPLAIN VALUES AND TO 
MINIMIZE RISK TO LIFE OR PROPERTY 


The above facilities for visitors and employ 2es, 
including overnight users, would be maintained in 
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their existing locations within flood hazard areas 
along the North Fork and tributaries because flood 
prone areas are unavoidable within the confines of 
the canyon walls, These facilities could be lost 
during an extreme flood event, but are outside of 
areas potentially subject to more frequent flooding. 
To protect lives the evacuation plan and warning 
system would remain in effect. The flash flood 
warning and evacuation plan consists of daily 
contact between Zion dispatch and the National 
Weather Service during the summer to receive 
weather forecasts and storm potential conditions. 
Observations of drainage conditions by park 
rangers are also collected. The standard operating 
procedure is to close the upper canyon road to 
visitor traffic during flash floods, while posting 
rangers as scouts along the river to warn visitors 
and employees of impending danger. The park 
would also emphasize public education and 
awareness of flood hazards. Picnic facilities would 
be signed to warn of flash flood hazards and 
evacuation areas, These measures would minimize 
potentially hazardous conditions to people. 


The natural and beneficial values of floodplains 
(moderation of floodwaters, maintenance of water 
quality, and groundwater recharge) would primar- 
ily not be affected by retaining the existing facili- 
ties. Minimal effects on ground water recharge 
would result from retention of impervious struc- 
tures or paved surfaces. 


SUMMARY 


The National Park Service has determined that 
there is no practicable alternative to maintaining 
Zion Canyon Lodge, Birch Creek support facili- 


ties, and picnic areas within the probable maxi-  . 


mum floodplain. This determination was based on 
the decision to maintain Zion Canyon as the 
primary visitor use area within the park, with 
provisions for overnight and day-use facilities. 
These facilities are not within areas subject to 
frequc it flooding, and with the early warning 
system and evacuation plan in use, the risk to 
human safety would be minimized. 
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Recommended: 

Water Resources Division Date 
Recommended: 

Kegional Compliance Officer Date 
Recommended: 

Regional Director Date — 
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APPENDIX I; SUMMARY OF RESEARCH NATURAL AREAS 


Preferred Action 
Alterpauve A 
Alternative B 


mesas west of Horse Pasture Plateau, and two closely associated 
unnamed mesas north of Wynopits Mountain. 


Access is by helicopter and technical climbing only. 
877.4 acres — Preferred Aliernative 


870.2 acres — Alternative A 
1,908.1 acres — Alternative B 


RESEARCH NATURAL GENERAL DESCRIPTION ECOLOGICAL UNITS PRESENT IN | OTHER RESOURCE ATTRIBUTES 
= THE RNA” 
Kolob Mesas The relatively flat tops of Timber Top Mountain and Nagunt Hanging canyons Peregrine falcon nesting and foraging 
Mesa overlooking the Kolob Canyons. Also includes canyon Relict mesas Natural 1“ order watershed 
Considered in: draining west from Timber Top Mountain, Relict forests 
Preferred Alternative Springs and seeps 
Alternative A Access is by helicopter and technical climbing only, Rock crevice and slickrock 
Alternative B communities 
222.6 acres — Alternative A 
623.0 acres — Alternative B and Preferred Alternative 
Shunes Creek Shunes Creek Canyon below the Navajo Sandstone cliffs along | Riparian fluvial & aquatic Bighorn sheep lambing area 
the southern boundary of the park, excluding the administrative | Springs and seeps Good populations of virgin spinedace 
Considered in: zone around a water right diversion, Shunes Creek is a small Riverine adaptation of ancestral | Natural function in riparian area 
Preferred Alternative perennial stream tributary to the East Fork of the Virgin River. | Puebloan people Ancestral Puebloan people use 
Alternative A 
|___ Alternative B Acreage is combined with Parunuweap 
Hanging Gardens Five hanging gardens in Zion and Parunuweap Canyons, RNA Hanging gardens Rare endemic plant and animal communities 
would include the immediate vicinities of Grotto Spring, Springs and sceps Rare hydrology 
Considered in: Weeping Rock, Sinawava Hanging Garden, and two unnamed Endemic invertebrates including Zion snail 
Preferred Alternative springs in Parunuweap Canyon. 
Alternative A 
Alternative B 1.4 Acres = Alternative A and B 
2.2 acres — Preferred Alternative 
Isolated Mesa Tops Isolated mesa tops that are surrounded by high cliffs ot Navajo | Relict mesas Genetic isolation of some plant and animal 
Sandstone. These include Burnt Mountain (s. of La Verkin Hanging canyons species is possible. Conditions for plants and 
Considered in, Creek), Greatheart Mesa, Inclined Temple, four unnamed high Relict forests animals are as near natural as physical 


isolation can provide 

First order ephemeral channels 

Relict ecosystems in the absence of large 
mammals 


Goose Creek 


Considered in: 
Preferred Action 
Alternative B 


The sandstone slot canyons of Goose Creek, which drain east 
from Lava Point and Horse Pasture Plateau. A five-mile long 
tributary of the North Fork of the Virgin River with deep 
narrow canyons and perennial stream flow in the lower reaches. 


Slot canyons 

Riparian fluvial & aquatic 
Springs and seeps 
Hanging canyons 

Relict forests 


Mexican spotted owl habitat. 

Second and third order ephemeral and 
perennial channels 

Surface almost entirely inside park 
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Alternative B 


556.6 acres - Preferred Alternative 
Combined with Parunuweap - Alternative B 


RESEARCH NATURAL GENERAL DESCRIPTION ECOLOGICAL UNITS PRESENT IN | OTHER RESOURCE ATTRIBUTES 
AREA THE RNA' 
Access to most of Goose Creek is through technical 
canyoneering. 
994.3 acres — Preferred Alternative and Alternative B 
Crazy Quilt Mesa The top of Crazy Quilt Mesa and adjacent slopes, east of Relict mesas Excellent examples of slickrock, and crack & 
Checkerboard Mesa near the East Entrance to the park. Rock crevice ard slickrock crevice geology and hydrology 
Considered in: communities Several rare plant species 
Preferred Alternative Access is by helicopter and technical climbing only, Potential Mexican spotted owl habitat 
Alternative B 153.0 acres — Preferred Alternative and Alternative B 
Slickrock An area of extensive slickrock buttes, slopes and terraces, south | Rock crevice and slickrock Excellent examples of slickrock, and crack & 
of Clear Creek, east of Gifford Canyon and around the head of — | communities crevice geology and hydrology 
Considered in; Crawlord Wash. Eolian landscape Several rare plant species 
Preferred Alternative 


Southeast Pinyon-Juniper 


Considered in: 
Preferred Alternative 
Alternative B 


An area of relatively deep sandy soils supporting relict pinyon - 
juniper forests in the southeastern most corner of the park. The 
vicinity includes dune deposits and slickrock. Access is via 
several miles of poor roads across BLM land. 


1,180.5 acres — Preferred Alternative 
Combined with Parunuweap - Alternative B 


Relict forest 
Eolian landscape 


Unusually large old-growth pinyon - juniper 
communities 

Unique association of birds 

Numerous evidence of ancestral Puebloan 


people use 


Slopes of Parunuweap & 
Shunesburg Mtn. 


Considered in: 
Alternative A 


Includes Parunuweap and Shunes Creek Canyons in the 
southeastern part of the park. This RNA would include slopes 
below the Navajo Sandstone cliffs, the sandstone bluffs of 
Shunesburg Mountain (between the two canyons). It would 
exclude the riparian corridor along the East Fork of the Virgin 
River and the administrative zone around a water diversion on 
Shunes Creek. 


Parunuweap canyon contains the East Fork of the Virgin River, 
one of the last remaining natural rivers in the desert southwest. 


4,863.9 acres — Alternative A 


Riparian fluvial & aquatic 
Springs and seeps 

Slot canyons 

Hanging gardens 
Hanging canyons 
Riverine adaptation of 
ancestral Puebloan people 
Eolian landscape 


Bighorn sheep lambing area 

Peregrine falcon breeding 

Mexican spotted owl breeding 

Rare plants 

Numerous evidence of ancestral Puebloan 
people use 

Historic use 

Natural hydrology and healthy riparian 
communities 


Parunuweap Preferred Alternative - Includes Parunuweap and most of Rock crevice and slickrock Numerous evidence of ancestral Puebloan 
Shunes Creek Canyons below the Navajo Sandstone, and communities people use 
Considered in: Transview mountain above the Navajo sandstone. Riparian fluvial & aquatic Bighorn sheep lambing area 
Preferred Alternative Springs and seeps Peregrine falcon breeding 
Alternative B Alternative B - Expanded to include most of the southeastern Hanging gardens Mexican spotted owl breeding 
portion of the park incorporating Parunuweap Canyon, Shunes _ | Hanging canyons , _ 
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Appendix |: Summary of Research Natural Areas 


Alternative B 


3,665.4 acres — Alternative B 


RESEARCH NATURAL GENERAL DisCRiPTION ECOLOGICAL UNITS PRESENT IN | OTHER RESOURCE ATTRIBUTES 
AREA 
Creek Canyon, Shunesburg Mountain, and Transview Eolian landscape Historic Use 
Mountain, Incorporates the “Slickrock,” “Southeast Pinyon- Riverine adaptation of ancestral | Natural hydrology and healthy riparian 
Juniper,” and “Shunes Creek" RNAs described above. Puebloan people communities 
Unusually large old-growth pinyon = juniper 
Parunuweap canyon contains the East Fork of the Virgin River, communities 
one of the last remaining free-flowing large rivers in the desert Unique association of birds 
southwest, The surrounding lands include extensive slickrock Several rare plant species 
and old-growth Pinyon Juniper in the southeastern comer of the 
park, 
4,625 acres - Preferred Alternative 
11,270,0 acres — Alternative B 
Cane and Currant Creeks | Two small tributary canyons that join La Verkin Creck just Riparian fluvial & aquatic Paleontological deposits 
before it flows out of the park, These are remote and little springs and seeps Lower elevation riparian systems 
Considered in; visited examples of small perennial and seasonal streams. Perennial and seasonal streams 
Alternative A 
Alternative B 190.1 acres — Alternatives A and B 
North Creek and Dalton | The canyon bottoms and adjacent slopes of the right and left Riparian fluvial & aquatic Probable paleontological deposits 
Wash Valley Bottoms forks of north Creek, and adjacent southern portions of Lee Springs and seeps Lower elevation riparian systems 
Valley and Little Creek. Also includes the westernmost portion | Riverine adaptation of ancestral | Perennial and seasonal streams 
of the Coalpits Wash drainage adjacent to the park boundary. Pucbloan people 
The travel corridor along the Left Fork of North Creek is 
Considered in: excluded. 


Wiipcat CANYON 


Considered in: 
Alternative B 


The high deep slickrock canyons between the upper Left and 
Right Forks of North Creek and the western cliffs of Horse 
Pasture Plateau. Access is difficult and technical. 


504.0 Acres — Alternative B 


Rock crevice and slickrock 
communities 

Springs and seeps 

Hanging canyons 

Eolian landscape 


Excellent examples of slickrock and crack & 
crevice geology and hydrology 

Rare plant species likely 

Potential Mexican spotted owl habitat 


Upper Coalpits 


Considered in: 
Alternative A 


The upper reaches of Coalpits Wash, where a small perennial 
stream forms a narrow riparian corridor. 


161.3 acres — Alternative A 


». ».« 


Riparian fluvial & aquatic 

Hanging canyons 

Riverine adaptation of ancestral 
Puebloan people 


Relict plant and animal communities 
Evidence of ancestral Puebloan people and 
historic use 
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RESEARCH NATURAL GENERAL DESCRIPTION ECOLOGICAL UNITS PRESENT IN | OTHER RESOURCE ATTRIBUTES 

AREA THE RNA! 

Upper La Verkin Creek | The upper reaches of Beartrap, Willis and La Verkin Creeks Riparian fluvial & aquatic Medium sized and small perennial streams 
from the park boundary downstream to the junction of Beartrap | Springs and seeps with intact riparian zones 

(Including Willis and and La Verkin Creeks. These are deep forested canyons with Hanging gardens Breeding areas for mountain lion, Mexican 

Beartrap Canyons) perennial streams, Includes canyons and Bullpen Mountain. spotted owls, and peregrine falcons 

Considered in: 


Alternative B 


1,176.4 acres — Alternative B 


Lower La Verkin 
(Including lower Timber 
Creek) 


Considered in: 
Alternative B 


The gorges of Timber Creek and La Verkin Creek below the La 
Verkin Creek Trail. These are deep narrow canyons with about 
4 miles of perennial streams perennial streams. Riparian 
vegetation, though narrow, is well developed, relatively 
undisturbed and includes some ponderosa pine. 


221.1 acres — Alternative B 


Riparian fluvial & aquatic 
Springs and seeps 


Medium sized and small perennial streains 
with intact riparian zones 

Mixed-age stands of riparian deciduous trees 
Cryptobiotic soils 

Unique stands of large ponderosa pines at 
lower elevations 


Description of Ecological Units 


Eolian Landscape - Areas where wind is the predominate shaper of the land. Features include unvegetated dunes, vegetated wind-deposited soils that are often deep, and wind 
erosion of exposed rock. The ability of eolian soils to capture and store water is enhanced by their sandy texture and depth. 


Hanging Canyons - Canyons that are isolated from below by abrupt vertical cliffs, and are thus hanging above the rest of the terrain. As such hanging canyons contain plant 
and animal communities isolated from human and other influences that affect more accessible canyons. The large vertical relief in Zion National Park permits the occurrence of 
larger hanging canyons with a greater degree of isolation than elsewhere. 


Hanging Gardens - Seeps issuing from vertical faces of Navajo Sandstone. These vary in size and create rare vertical wet!ands habitats that support unique plant communities 
and endemic invertebrate species. Though found elsewhere on the Colorado Plateau, hanging gardens in Zion National Park are more numerous and larger, and contain species 


not found elsewhere. 


Riverine Adaptation of Ancestral Puebloan People - Areas occupied by ancestral Puebloan people where they became adapted to life along large perennial watercourses of 
the Virgin River basin. This setting may have permitted a more sedentary lifestyle and greater populations than upland sites. Early excavations in Parunuweap Canyon provide 
“type sites” that are a benchmark for defining ancestral Puebloan people. Occupation occurred over several periods, and included a wide range of site types (pueblos, rock 

shelters, and cliff dwellings). The sites and their setting remain relatively intact. 


Rock Crevice and Slickrock - Areas dominated by flat, sloping and vertical exposures of cross-bedded Navajo Sandstone. Piant and animal communities adapt to these 
settings that are at once harsh (due to sun, wind and temperature exposure) and accommodating (due to less competition, and greater water availability from runoff and seepage 


through cracks & joints in the rock). The result is the occurrence of several rare and endemic plant species. 
. . ‘ 
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Appendix 1: Summary of Research Natural Areas 


Relict Forests - Woodland communities that have never been logged or otherwise disturbed. They contain old-growth forests and specialized habitats for species such as 
Mexican spotted owl, Soils and mwisture regimes differ from disturbed forests 


Relict Mesas — High mesa tops, isolated by steep cliffs and accessible to Lumans only by helicopter of arduous technical climbs, These generally lack large mammals and have 
fire regimes unaltered by humans. Vegetation, insect and herpetological communitics are generally unaltered, Genetic isolation might be significant. 


Riparian, Fluvial and Aquatic — Habitats associated with rivers. These are some of the most diverse and productive habitats. Riverine systems are adapted to flood 
disturbance, channel migration, and abundant free-flowing water. Flow patterns are essentially natural. 


Slot Canyons - Deep narrow canyons, accessible only by traversing the stream channel, that are cooler and moister than in surrounding terrain. Streambeds in slot canyons are 
dominated by flooding. Their existence and formation is highly developed in Zion National Park. They are important as habitat for Mexican spotted owl and mesic mixed 
conifer communities, 


Springs and Seeps — Water sources that are important habitat for specialized vegetation and wildlife including endemic snails. These are important sites for the study of 
groundwater hydrology. 
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APPENDIX J: BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES FOR 
PLAN AMENDMENT PROTEST 


These protest procedures are only applicable to the Bureau of Land Management's (BLM) wild and scenic 
river recommendations that have been incorporated into this proposed General Management Plan for Zion 
National Park. These recommendations constitute an amendinent to BLM's St. George Resource Management 
Plan dated March 14, 1999. The subject river segments, managed by the BLM's St, George Field Office 
(formerly the Dixie Resource Area), are contiguous to Zivn National Park and include; Willis Creek (40 acres), 
Beartrap Canyon (40 acres); Goose Creek (120 acres); Shunes Creek (240 acres); the head of the Middle Fork 
of Taylor Creek (40 acres); and the head of Kolob Creek Narrows (40 acres). BLM and Zion National Park 
have been cooperating as partners and striving to reach joint conclusions as to eligibility, tentative classifi- 
cation, and suitability for entire river segments including portions on public lands contiguous to the park in 
Washington County, Uwh. Although the BLM-managed river segments identified above were found not 
eligible for further study when considered on their own in BLM’s original inventory, they have been found to 
be both eligible and suitable when considered in conjunction with the contiguous segments in the park. 


The BLM’s resource management planning process provides for an administrative review to the BLM Director 
if you believe approval of the St. George Field Office's Resource Management Plan Amendment incorporated 
into the Zion National Park General Management Plan / Final Environmental Impact Statement would be in 
error (see 43 CFR 1610.5-2). Careful adherence to the following guidelines will assist you in the preparation of 
4 protest that will assure the greatest consideration of your point of view. 


Only those persons or organizations who participated in the scoping or comment periods during the Draft 
General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement planning process leading to this proposed Final 
General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement may protest. If our records do not indicate that 
you had any involvement in any stage in the preparation of the Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement, your protest will be dismissed without further review. A protesting party 
may raise only those issues that he/she submitted for the record during the planning process. New issues raised 
in the protest period should be directed to BLM's St. George Field Office Manager for consideration in plan 
impleme)ation, as a potential plan amendment, or as otherwise appropriate. 


The period jor filing a plan protest begins with the Environmental Protection Agency publication of the Notice 
of Availability of the Final Environmental Impact Statement containing the provision for an extension of time. 
To be considered timely, your protest must be postmarked no later than the last day of the protest period. 
Although not a requirement, we suggest that you send your protest by certified mail, return receipt requested. 


Protests must be in writing to: Director, Bureau of Land Managemeutt. 
Attn: Ms. Brenda Williams, Protests Coordinator 
WO-210/LS-1075 


Department of the Interior 
Washington, DC 20240 


Overnight Mail address is: Director, Bureau of Land Management 
Attn: Ms. Brenda Williams, Protests Coordinator (WO-210) 

1620 L Street, NW, Rm 1075 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: 202/452-5110 


Protests filed late or with other BLM offices shall be rejected. To be considered complete, your protest must 
contain, at a minimum, the following information: 
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Appendix J: Bureau of Land Management Procedures for Plan Amendment Protest 


1, The name, mailing address, telephone number, and interest of the person filing the protest. 


2. A statement of the issues being raised, This must be specific to BLM's wild and scenic river 
recommendations and land use plan amendment incorporated into the Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement, not to decisions to be made by Zion National Park or the park's plan as a 
whole. 


3. Identification of the parts of BLM’s land use plan amendment being protested. To the extent possible, this 
should be done by reference to specific pages, paragraphs, sections, tables maps, etc., included in the 
document. This, again, must be specific to BLM's wild and scenic river recommendations and land use 
plan amendment, not to other parts of the park's plan. 


4. A copy of all documents addressing the issue or issues that you submitted during the planning process, or a 
reference to the date the issue or issues were discussed by you for the record. 


5. Aconcise statement explaining why the Utah BLM State Director's proposed decision is believed to be 
incorrect. This is a critical part of your protest. Take care to document all relevant facts. As much as 
possible, reference or cite the planning documents, environmental analysis, or available planning records 
(i.€., Meeting Minutes or summaries, correspondence). A protest that merely expresses disagreement with 
the proposed decision, without any data, will not provide BLM with the benefit of essential information 
and insight. In this case, the Director's review will be based on the existing analysis and supporting data, 


At the end of the 30-day protest period and after the Governor's consistency review, the BLM’s land use plan 


amendment, excluding any portions under protest, will become final. Approval will be withheld on any portion 
of BLM’s land use plan amendment under protest until final action has been completed on such protest. 
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This Zoning map shows how private inholdings and other lands with private water and 
mineral rights within Zion National Park would be managed if they are acquired in the 
future. Until the private rights (as shown on the Wilderness Recommendation (1978) 

and Land Status map) are acquired, the National Park Service recognizes that the 
innoldings are private lands, and it respects the valid rights of the landowners and mineral 
and water right owners. 
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mineral rights within Zion National Park would be managed if they are acquired in the 
future. Until the private rights (as shown on the Wilderness Recommendation (1978) 

and Land Status map) are acquired, the National Park Service recognizes that the 
innoldings are private lands, and it respects the valid rights of the landowners and mineral 
and water right owners. 
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innoldings are private lands and it respects the valid rights of the landowners and mineral 


and water right owners. 
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NATIONAL 
PARK 
SERVICE 


General Management 
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Continue to manage Zion as in the past, relying on 
existing plans. 


Table 5: Summary of Management AlternativesTable 5: Summary of the Management Alternatives 


TABLE 5: SUMMARY OF THE MANAGEMENT ALTERNATIVES 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
Apply a new zoning scheme, focused on protecting the 
diversity of park resources and providing a range of 
quality visitor experiences within that context. 


ALTERNATIVE A 
Apply a new zoning scheme, which would provide 
opportunities for more widespread and increased use of 
Zion while still protecting park resources. 


ALTERNATIVE B 
Apply a new zoning scheme, which would provide a 
high degree of resource protection while still providing a 
range of recreational opportunities. 


Carrying Capacity 


Carrying capacity not addressed. 


Write additional plans to address specific types and 
levels of visitor use, and set carrying capacities through 
indicators and standards. 


Establish a long-term program to monitor park 
resources and visitor experiences. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Overall Backcountry Visitor Use 
Management 


Continue to limit backcountry group size to 12 
people/party. 


Continue to allow an unlimited number of parties/area 
except for the areas listed below. 


Set interim group size limits for hikers and saddle stock 
groups in the primitive and pristine zones. In the pristine 
and primitive zones hiker group size would be12 per 
party. In the primitive zone a maximum of six saddle 
stock and six people would be allowed per group. No 
saddle stock permitted in the pristine zone. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 
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| quality visitor experiences within that context. 


| Zion while still protecting park resources. 


| range of recreational opportunities. 


Carrying Capacity 


Carrying capacity not addressed. 


Write additional plans to address specific types and 
levels of visitor use, and set carrying capacities through 
indicators and standards. 


Establish a long-term program to monitor park 
resources and visitor experiences. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Overall Backcountry Visitor Use 
Management 


Continue to limit backcountry group size to 12 
people/party. 


Continue to allow an unlimited number of parties/area 
except for the areas listed below. 


Continue to limit visitor day use in the Left Fork of North 
Creek and in the Narrows from the top down. 


Continue to limit overnight use in the Narrows, La 
Verkin Creek, and the West Rim trail. 


Set interim group size limits for hikers and saddle stock 
groups in the primitive and pristine zones. In the pristine 
and primitive zones hiker group size would be12 per 
party. In the primitive zone a maximum of six saddle 
stock and six people would be allowed per group. No 
saddle stock permitted in the pristine zone. 


Interim encounter rates would be set for hikers and 
saddle stock in the pristine and primitive zones. Hikers 
would usually not expect to encounter other groups in 
the pristine zone, and generally would encounter no 
more than 12 groups per day in the primitive zone. 
Saddle stock groups would encounter no more than one 
other group per day in the primitive zone. 


Same as the no-action alternative. 


In addition to the existing limits, may need to limit or 
reduce visitor numbers on 12 trails and routes: Camp 
Creek, the Middle Fork of Taylor Creek, La Verkin 
Creek trail, Beartrap Canyon, Willis Creek, Right Fork of 
North Creek, Narrows from the northern park boundary 
to Orderville Canyon, Orderville Canyon, Mystery 
Canyon, upper Hidden Canyon, Dalton Wash, and 
upper Coalpits Wash. All recreational use would be 
prohibited on routes in research natural areas, including 
Goose and upper Shunes Creeks and Parunuweap 
Canyon. (All trails and routes in the recommended 
wilderness would be subject to visitor use limits.) 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the no-action alternative. 


In addition to the existing limits, may need to limit or 
reduce visitor numbers in the Narrows from the northern 
park boundary to Orderville Canyon, Mystery Canyon, 
and the La Verkin Creek trail. Prohibit all recreational 
use on routes in research natural areas, including upper 
Coalpits Wash and upper Shunes Creek. (All trails and 
routes in the recommended wilderness would be 
subject to visitor use limits.) 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the no-action alternative. 


In addition to the existing limits, may need to limit or 
reduce visitor numbers on 17 trails and routes: Camp 
Creek, the North, Middle, and South Forks of Taylor 
Creek, upper La Verkin Creek, La Verkin Creek trail, 
Hop Valley, Northgate Peaks, Connector trail, the 
Narrows from the park boundary to Mystery Canyon, 
Mystery Canyon, Orderville Canyon, Hidden Canyon, 
upper Coalpits Wash, Watchman, upper Emerald Pool, 
Sand Bench, and Observation Point. Prohibit all 
recreational use on routes within research natural 
areas, including Beartrap Canyon, Willis Creek, Goose 
Creek, the Right Fork of North Creek, Dalton Wash., 
and Parunuweap Canyon. (All trails and routes in the 
recommended wilderness would be subject to visitor 
use limits.) 


Overall Park Development 


Undertake no new construction or major management 
changes except for operating the main canyon 
transportation system and already approved facilities 
(e.g., a research facility in the south entrance-main Zion 
Canyon area). 


Build already approved facilities. Construct/replace 
some minor facilities, such as picnic sites and ranger 
residences. 


Build already approved facilities. Construct a number of 
new developments, including picnic sites, trails, focused 
visitor facilities, and ranger residences. 


Undertake a minimal amount of new development in the 
park, other than already approved facilities. 
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use limits.) 


Overall Park Development 


Undertake no new construction or major management 
changes except for operating the main canyon 
transportation system and already approved facilities 
(e.g., a research facility in the south entrance-main Zion 


Canyon area). 


Build already approved facilities. Construct/replace 
some minor facilities, such as picnic sites and ranger 
residences. 


Build already approved facilities. Construct a number of 
new developments, including picnic sites, trails, focused 
visitor facilities, and ranger residences. 


Undertake a minimal amount of new development in the 
park, other than already approved facilities. 


ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
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Park Development And Visitor Use Management By Specific Park Area 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 


Kolob Canyons Area 


Undertake no new actions; maintain existing facilities. 


Possibly limit the number of vehicles in the future. 


Possibly expand the Kolob Canyons visitor center. 
No new visitor facilities other than possibly installing 


restrooms 


Adjust trailhead parking lots to reflect trail use 
Capacities. 


Allow unlimited traffic. 


Expand the Kolob Canyons visitor center. 
Improve or add focused visitor facilities, trailheads, 


trails, parking lots, and picnic areas. 


Adjust trailhead parking lots to reflect trail use 
Capacities. 


Limit the number of vehicles in the future if necessary. 


Maintain the existing Kolob Canyons visitor center. 
No new visitor facilities provided. 
Same as the preferred alternative, except remove the 


South Fork of Taylor Creek trailhead and restore the 
area. 


Kolob-Terrace Road Area 


No new actions. 


Remove the Firepit Knoll residence and road and 
restore the area. 


Possibly improve existing trailheads and add picnic 
sites. 
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Same as the preferred aiternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Reduce or remove trailhead parking and trails at 
several sites. 


Possibly expand the Kolob Canyons visitor center. 
No new visitor facilities other than possibly installing 
restrooms 


Adjust trailhead parking lots to reflect trail use 
Capacities. 


Expand the Kolob Canyons visitor center. 
Improve or add focused visitor facilities, trailheads, 
trails, parking lots, and picnic areas. 


Adjust trailhead parking lots to reflect trail use 
Capacities. 


| 
Maintain the existing Kolob Canyons visitor center. 


No new visitor facilities provided. 
Same as the preferred alternative, except remove the 


South Fork of Taylor Creek trailhead and restore the 
area. 


Kolob-Terrace Road Area 


No new actions. 


Remove the Firepit Knoll residence and road and 
restore the area. 


Possibly improve existing trailheads and add picnic 
sites. 


Build a focused visitor/ranger residence/office on BLM 
lands near the park boundary at North Creek. 


Same as the preferred aiternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Build a bicycle trail and associated parking area along 
the road. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Reduce or remove trailhead parking and trails at 
several sites. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Lava Point 


Undertake no new actions; continue to maintain existing 
facilities. 


Limit vehicle traffic if necessary. 


Maintain existing visitor facilities. 


Replace the existing ranger residence. 


Continue to close the roads east of the West Rim 
trailhead to public recreational use. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Possibly add a focused visitor facility, nature trail, and 
picnic tables and possibly expand the existing 
Campground to a total of 12 sites. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Open the roads east of the West Rim trailhead to the 
park boundary to public motorized use. 


Same as the preferred alternative except: for the 
addition of a focused visitor facility and nature trail. 


Maintain existing visitor facilities. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Gate and close the road near the Lava Point ranger 
residence to motorized visitor access beyond that point. 
Move the West Rim trailhead to the ranger 
station/residence area. 


South Entrance And Main Zion 
Canyon 


Undertake no new actions except for those in previously 
approved plans. 


Continue to maintain existing facilities. 


Continue existing activities. 


Possibly add picnic sites in disturbed areas, in addition 
to facilities approved in other plans. 


Continue to maintain existing facilities. 


Continue existing activities. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Remove facilities and structures from Oak Creek above 
the maintenance area. Continue to maintain other 
existing facilities. 


Reduce the number and frequency of shuttles going 
past the iodge. Reduce visitor numbers on several 
frontcountry trails. 


Remove the horse concession operation on the Sand 
Bench trail. 


Continue existing activities. 


Continue existing activities. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 
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Reduce the number and frequency of shuttles going 
past the lodge. Reduce visitor numbers on several 
frontcountry trails. 


Remove the horse concession operation on the Sand 
Bench trail. 
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Table 5: Summary of Management Alternatives 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 


Zion Canyon Lodge Undertake no major change in the functions and Same as the no-action alternative. Same as the no-action alternative. Convert the lodge into a facility for research and 
operation of the lodge. science-based education. 
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Continue to maintain the historic qualities of the lodge 
through contract provisions and in a commercial 
services plan. 


North Fork Of The Virgin River Maintain the existing riverbank armor and levees. identify strategies for managing visitor use and Same as the preferred alternative. Same as the preferred alternative; 
determine how and where parts of the river channel and 
floodplain \ould be restored to a more natural 


condition. Remove all water collection structures at springs in the 
main canyon. 
East Entrance And The Zion-Mt. Undertake no new actions; continue to maintain existing | Possibly implement a voluntary shuttle system. Same as the preferred alternative. Implement a mandatory shuttle system. (Continue to 
Carmel Highway Area facilities. | permit nonrecreational and community traffic to drive 
the road.) 
Possibly add a few picnic sites and restrooms in Possibly add a focused visitor facility, one or two short Build a full service visitor center near the east entrance. 
previously disturbed areas. nature trails, and a few picnic sites and restrooms in 


previously disturbed areas. 


Improve the trailhead for the East Rim trail. Remove Same as the preferred alternative. Improve the trailhead for the East Rim trail; redesign 
and rehabilitate some pullouts along the Zion-Mt. parking areas along the Zion - Mt. Carmel Highway, and 
Carmel Highway. ee 


| ~ 


| determine how and where parts of the river channel and | 


floodplain \ ould be restored to a more natural 
condition. 


Remove all water collection structures at springs in the 
main canyon. 


East Entrance And The Zion—Mt. 
Carmel Highway Area 


Undertake no new actions; continue to maintain existing 
facilities. 


Possibly implement a voluntary shuttle system. 


Possibly add a few picnic sites and restrooms in 
previously disturbed areas. 


Improve the trailhead for the East Rim trail. Remove 
and rehabilitate some pullouts along the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Possibly add a focused visitor facility, one or two short 


nature trails, and a few picnic sites and restrooms in 
previously disturbed areas. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Implement a mandatory shuttle system. (Continue to 
permit nonrecreational and community traffic to drive 
the road.) 


Build a full service visitor center near the east entrance. 


Improve the trailhead for the East Rim trail; redesign 
parking areas along the Zion - Mt. Carmel Highway, and 
remove and rehabilitate all pullouts. 


Recommended wilderness, 
Potential Wilderness, and 
Nonwilderness 

(in acres and percentage of the park) 
Potential wilderness areas are lands 
that currently do not quality for 
wilderness designation due to 
nonconforming or incompatible uses, 
e.g., private inholdings, private water 
rights. 


Recommended wilderness: 132,615 acres (90% ) 
Potential wilderness: 4,175 acres (3%) 
Nonwilderness: 11,226 acres (8%) 


Same as the no-action alternative. 


Same as the no-action alternative. 


Same as the no-action alternative. 


Research Natural Areas 


Continue to manage the three existing research natural 
areas, covering about 31,000 acres (21% of the park), 
as they have in the past. 


Deauthorize the three existing research natural areas. 


Designate 9,031 acres (6% of the park) as new 
research natural areas and manage the RNAs as per 
NPS policy. 


An interim limit of 12 or fewer people/group set for 
educational, research, and administrative groups. 


Deauthorize the three existing research natural areas. 


Designate 6,328 acres (4% of the park) as new 
research natural areas and manage the RNAs as per 
NPS policy. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Deauthorize the three existing research natural areas. 


Designate 20,543 acres (14% of the park) as new re- 
search natural areas and manage the RNAs as per 
NPS policy. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Parunuweap Canyon 


Continue to close the canyon to recreational use. 


Designate Parunuweap as a research natural area 
open to authorized research and NPS-guided 
educational groups. 


Open the main canyon to limited NPS or NPS- 
sanctioned guided interpretive trips between June 16 
and January 15. 


Designate the entire canyon as a research natural area 
and open to authorized research and NPS-guided 
educational groups. 


Proposed Wild & Scenic River 
Designations 


Propose no drainages for addition to the national wild 
and scenic rivers system. 


Recommend five drainages and their tributaries as 
eligible and suitable for addition to the national wild and 
scenic rivers system: the North Fork of the Virgin River 
above and below the Temple of Sinawava; the East 
Fork of the Virgin River ; North Creek; La Verkin Creek; 
Taylor Creek. 


Recommend six river segments on BLM lands adjacent 
to the park as eligible and suitable for addition to the 
national wild and scenic rivers system. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 
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|} above and below the lempie of oinawava; the cast 
Fork of the Virgin River ; North Creek; La Verkin Creek; 
Taylor Creek. 


Recommend six river segments on BLM lands adjacent 
to the park as eligible and suitable for addition to the 
national wild and scenic rivers system. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Proposed Boundary Adjustments 
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Propose no boundary adjustments or access or 
conservation easements. 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIME 


Propose five BLM areas, totaling approximately 950 
acres, for transfer to the park. 


Propose nine access easements, totaling about 15 
miles, on lands outside the park boundary. 


Propose three conservation easements, totaling 2,220 
acres, on private lands outside the park. 


ALTERNATIVE A 
Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


ALTERNATIVE B 
Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


| miles, on lands outside the park boundary. 


Propose three conservation easements, totaling 2,220 
acres, on private lands outside the park. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 
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TABLE 6: COMPARISON OF THE MANAGEMENT ZONES AND WILDERNESS PROPOSALS IN THE ACTION ALTERNATIVES 


(acres) 

POTENTIAL Ramanan | TOTAL % OF 
ZONE NONWILDERNESS | WILDERNESS* | WILDERNESS ACRES PARK 
Preferred Alternative | 
Frontcountry High Development 636 0 0 636 0.4 
Frontcountry Low Development 798 0 0 798 0.5 
Transition 1,322 0 37 1,359 0.9 
Primitive 2,860 18 13,602 16,480 11 
Pristine 5,339 4,023 110,083 119,445 . 81 
Research Natural Area 4 13416 8,893 9,031 6 
Administration 267 0 0 267 


0.2] 


Total 11,226 4,175 132,615 148,016 100 
Alternative A 
Frontcountry High Development — 984 0 . 0 984 0.7 


Frontcountry Low Development 2,585 0 0 2,585 2 
Transition 1,341 0 60 1,401 Q 
Primitive 4,775 3,994 82,319 91,088 61 
Pristine 1,314 0 44,092 45,406 31 


Table 5: Summary of Management AlternativesTable 6: Comparison of the Management Zones and Wilderness Proposals in the Action Alternatives 


we PASTION 1,322] U} 3/ 1,399} 0.9] 
Primitive 2,860 18 13,602 16,480 11 
Pristine 5,339 4,023 110,083} 119,445 BI 
Research Natural Area 4 13416 8,893 9,031 6 
Administration 267 0 0 267 0.2 


Total 11,226 4,175 132,615| 148,016 100 
Alternative A 
Frontcountry High Development 984 0 ' 0 984 0.7 


Frontcountry Low Development 2,585 0 0 2,585 2 
Transition 1,341 0 60 1,401 9 
Primitive 4,775 3,994 82,319 91,088 61 
Pristine 1,314 0 44,092 45,406 31 
Research Natural Area 2 181 6,145 6,328 4 
Administration 225 0 0 225 0.2 


Total 11,226 4,175 132,615} 148,017 100 
Alternative B : 
Frontcountry High Development 269 0 269 0.2 


0 

Frontcountry Low Development 847 0 0 847 0.6 
Transition 61 0 10 71 < 0.1 
Primitive 2,491 0 4,455 6,946 5 
Pristine 7,387 3,985 107,802 119,174 80 
Research Natural Area 6 189 20,348 20,543 14 
Administration 164 0 0 164 <0.1 

Total 11,226 4,175 132,615 148,016 100 


Note: All acreages were calculated using GIS data layers, graphical display, and summary statistics. Total 
acreages and percentages vary between the alternatives dues to rounding. The acre figures may not correspond 


with legal description acre figures. 


*Potential wilderness areas are lands that do not qualify for immediate designation due to temporary 
nonconforming or incompatible uses (e.g., private inholdings, private water rights). The Park Service would add 
these areas to the wilderness recommendation or convert them to designated wilderness if and when private rights 


are required or relinquished 
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ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


TABLE 7: SUMMARY OF THE IMPACTS OF THE ALTERNATIVES 


Topic/RESOURCE VALUE NO-ACTION ALTERNATIVE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
Air Quality Minor to moderate, localized, increase in air quality | Same as the no-action alternative, except air quality Same as the preferred alternative. Minor to moderate improvement in air quality due to: the 
impacts due to increase in expected visitation and may improve compared to the no-action alternative reduction in number of facilities and visitor use levels; the 
retention of existing traffic patterns and vehicle use. | because the number of vehicles on the Kolob Canyons institution of a mandatory shuttle system on the park's east 
Road may be limited in the future. side; possible limits on vehicle numbers on the Kolob 


Canyons and Kolob-Terrace Roads; and the reduction in 
the number and frequency of the Zion Canyon shuttles. 


Minor, short-term decrease in local air quality due to Same as the preferred alternative. Same as the preferred alternative. 
construction activities. 
Water Quality Moderate, localized, adverse effects on water Minor, localized adverse effects on water quality, such Same as the preferred alternative. Minor long-term improvement in water quality due to 
quality due to increased use. as increased turbidity, sedimentation, and bacterial decreased use and improved visitor management. 
contamination, due to increased use. Mitigation would Mitigation would be similar to the preferred alternative. 


include visitor management, improved waste 
management, and visitor education. 


Air Quality 


Minor to moderate, localized, increase in air quality 
impacts due to increase in expected visitation and 


retention of existing traffic patterns and vehicle use. 


Same as the no-action alternative, except air quality 
may improve compared to the no-action alternative 
because the number of vehicles on the Kolob Canyons 
Road may be limited in the future. 


Minor, short-term decrease in local air quality due to 
construction activities. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Minor to moderate improvement in air quality due to: the 
reduction in number of facilities and visitor use levels; the 
institution of a mandatory shuttle system on the park's east 
side; possible limits on vehicle numbers on the Kolob 
Canyons and Kolob-Terrace Roads; and the reduction in 
the number and frequency of the Zion Canyon shuttles. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Water Quality 


Moderate, localized, adverse effects on water 
quality due to increased use. 


Minor, localized adverse effects on water quality, such 
as increased turbidity, sedimentation, and bacterial 
contamination, due to increased use. Mitigation would 
include visitor management, improved waste 
management, and visitor education. 


Minor, short-term increases in turbidity and 
sedimentation during construction, which could be 
mitigated through accepted construction practices. 


Moderate, short-term increases in turbidity from river 
restoration measures. Occasional episodes of increased 
turbidity and sedimentation would occur for several 
years as the channel adjusts. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Minor long-term improvement in water quality due to 
decreased use and improved visitor management. 
Mitigation would be similar to the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Floodplain of the North 
Fork of the Virgin River 


Zion Lodge and the park support facilities at Birch 
Creek would remain within the probable maximum 
floodplain because no reasonable alternative 
locations are available. 


Minor to moderate, long-term increase in the 
number of people exposed to flood hazards in Zion 
Canyon due to increased day use. 


Moderate to major, long-term impairment of 
floodplain functions/processes would continue 
along 4.5 miles of river in the park due to past 
channelization. Moderate to major, adverse 
cumulative impacts on natural floodplain values 
would result. 


Same as the no-action except for the addition of new 
picnic areas. . 


Same as the no-action alternative except for a minor 
increase in the number of people exposed to flood 
hazards in Zion Canyon due to the addition of picnic 
areas within the probable maximum floodplain. 


Major, long-term, beneficial effect on natural river 
function/values along portions of the river in the park 
and moderate, beneficial, cumulative impact on natural 
floodplain values due to river restoration. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Minor decrease in the number of people exposed to flood 
hazards due to decreased day use in primitive zones. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 
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Table 5; Summary of Management AlternativesTable 7: Summary of the Impacts of the Alternatives 


Topic/RESOURCE VALUE NO-ACTION ALTERNATIVE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
Riparian/Wetland Continued decline and increased dryness of the Moderate, long-term, beneficial impacts on riparian Same as the preferred alternative. Same as the preferred alternative. 
Communities riparian system along 4.5 miles of the river as a communities from permitting the river to use the 

result of the isolation of the North Fork from its floodplain in a much more natural manner. Moderate, 

floodplain in portions of Zion Canyon. Moderate to beneficial effects from the incremental increase in 

major impacts on riparian communities along the riparian acreage within the Virgin River watershed. 


North Fork within the park, with the greater impact 
occurring along the channelized and heavily used 
sections of the North Fork. Incrementally small loss 
of riparian habitat in the region, but this still would 
contribute to the continuing loss of riparian areas 
within the Virgin River watershed. 


Minor impacts, with mitigation, to other park riparian | Same as the no-action alternative. same as the no-action alternative. Moderate beneficial effects based on decreased use of 
areas, due to recreational use. many backcountry canyon bottom trails/routes. 


Minor, long-term, beneficial impacts because of the 
restoration of the natural flows of six springs, which in turn 
would restore the small streams and riparian zones 
supported by these springs to more natural conditions. 


| Hanging Gardens | Continued potential for impacts on hanging gardens | Long-term, positive effects due to zoning five locations | Same as the preferred alternative. | Same as the preferred alternative. 


NOH Fork within ine park, with the greater impact 
occurring along the channelized and heavily used 
sections of the North Fork. Incrementally small loss 
of riparian habitat in the region, but this still would 
contribute to the continuing loss of riparian areas 
within the Virgin River watershed. 


Minor impacts, with mitigation, to other park riparian 
areas, due to recreational use. 


Same as the no-action alternative. 


Same as the no-action alternative. 


Moderate beneficial effects based on decreased use of 
many backcountry canyon bottom trails/routes. 


Minor, long-term, beneficial impacts because of the 
restoration of the natural flows of six springs, which in turn 
would restore the small streams and riparian zones 

supported by these springs to more natural conditions. 


Hanging Gardens 


Continued potential for impacts on hanging gardens 
not protected by barriers. Minor, short-term, 
adverse impacts on gardens due to mitigation that 
limits damage or loss of vegetation. 


long-term, positive effects due to zoning five locations 
with hanging gardens as research natural areas, which 
would help limit future visitor impacts. Continued 
potential for visitors to adversely affect other hanging 
gardens; minor, short-term impacts with mitigation 
measures. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Microbiotic Crusts 


Continued localized, long-term, moderate to major, 
negative impacts on microbiotic crusts within areas 
of extensive development and trail use. Minor 
impacts on microbiotic crusts from a parkwide 
standpoint because most of the approximately 
75,000 acres of park lands likely supporting 
microbiotic crusts would not be subject to 
disturbance. 


Same as the no-action alternative except microbiotic 
crusts in additional areas would be affected by new 
development — primarily along the East Entrance and 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, Kolob-Terrace Road, Kolob 
Scenic Road, and lower Zion Canyon. 


Same as the preferred alternative except for effects 
to additional microbiotic crusts due to new develop- 
ments, such as a bike trail paralleling the Kolob- 
Terrace Road and additional picnic sites along the 
Kolob Canyons Road. 


Minor to moderate, localized reduction in soil compaction 
and erosion, primarily along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, 
due to zoning. 


Virgin Spinedace 


Long-term, minor to moderate, adverse impact on 
spinedace habitat from diminished pool/riffle habitat 
and riparian vegetation in portions of the North Fork 
due to river stabilization measures. 


Continued reduction in the abundance of larval fish 
and the ability of fish to feed in high recreational 
use areas. Major, long-term impact on the 
population may result if high levels of recreational 
use occurred on an increasingly greater proportion 
of the river. 


Negligible impacts on spinedace populations 
elsewhere in the park due to low or restricted visitor 
use levels. 


Minor to moderate, long-term benefit to the North Fork 
population due to river restoration measures that 
potentially enhance the spinedace population within 
disturbed areas. Major, long-term, cumulative benefit 
due to further protection and potential enhancement of 
this population. 


Negligible short-term increases in turbidity due to river 
restoration activities. 


The potential for new impacts would be minimized along 
the North Fork based on increased visitor management, 
although the ability of fish to feed would continue to be 
adversely affected due to turbidity in high use 
recreational areas. 


Negligible to minor impacts on spinedace populations 
elsewhere in the park due to low or restricted visitor use 
levels resulting from zoning. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 
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of the river. 


Negligible impacts on spinedace populations 
elsewhere in the park due to low or restricted visitor 
use levels. 
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Negligible to minor impacts on spinedace populations 
elsewhere in the park due to low or restricted visitor use 


levels resulting from zoning. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Topic/RESOURCE VALUE 
Mexican Spotted Owls 
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Not likely to adversely affect the productivity of 
known owl territories due to: the mitigation of 
potential impacts from closures and signing of side 
canyons; continued monitoring of spotted owl to 
assess potential impacts; and implementation of 
use restrictions, if necessary. 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Not likely to adversely affect the productivity of known 
owl territories due to the mitigation of potential impacts: 
most owl habitat zoned pristine; trail closures and 
signing of side canyons off of the main Zion Canyon as 


necessary; continued owl monitoring; and restrictions on 


backcountry camping locations. Impacts also avoided 
with consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
prior to the construction of new picnic areas and 
restrooms along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. 


ALTERNATIVE A 
Not likely to adversely affect the productivity of 


known owl territories, due to most owl habitat zoned 


primitive and pristine, appropriate mitigation 
measures, and consultation with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


ALTERNATIVE B 


Not likely to adversely affect owl populations, with most 
habitat zoned research natural area and pristine. This 
alternative would have the least potential of all the 
alternatives for disturbance of the owls. 


Re 


Southwestern Willow 
Flycatcher 


Not likely to adversely affect the flycatcher; loss of 
riparian areas within park would contribute to major 
loss of riparian areas and potential flycatcher 
habitat within the Virgin River watershed 


Not likely to adversely affect flycatcher; restoration of 


riparian habitat along the North Fork might result in long- 


term beneficial effects 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Desert Bighorn Sheep 


Continued protection from disturbance of all known 
lambing areas due to year-round closures of 
Parunuweap and Shunes Canyons. 


| Minor to moderate impacts on sheep in foraging 


| Negligible to minor visitor disturbance to sheep in 


Avoidance of visitor use impacts on lambing areas due 
to zoning. Negligible to minor impacts from sheep 
research activities. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Negligible 


Avoidance of visitor use impacts on lambing areas due to 
zoning as research natural areas. Negligible to minor 
impacts from sheep research activities. 


canyons; continued monitoring of spotted owl to 
assess potential impacts; and implementation of 
use restrictions, if necessary. 


| signing of side canyons off of the main Zion Canyon as 


necessary; continued owl monitoring; and restrictions on 
backcountry camping locations. Impacts also avoided 
with consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
prior to the construction of new picnic areas and 
restrooms along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. 
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measures, and consultation with the U.S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service. 
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alternatives for disturbance of the owls. 


Southwestern Willow 


Not likely to adversely affect the flycatcher; loss of 


Not likely to adversely affect flycatcher; restoration of 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Flycatcher riparian areas within park would contribute to major | riparian habitat along the North Fork might result in long- 
loss of riparian areas and potential flycatcher term beneficial effects 
habitat within the Virgin River watershed 
Desert Bighorn Sheep Continued protection from disturbance of all Known | Avoidance of visitor use impacts on lambing areas due Same as the preferred alternative. Avoidance of visitor use impacts on lambing areas due to 


lambing areas due to year-round closures of 
Parunuweap and Shunes Canyons. 


Minor to moderate impacts on sheep in foraging 
areas due to the potential for unlimited visitor use in 
frequently used portions of their range. Major 
impacts could occur, should sheep be displaced 
from key portions of their range. 


to zoning. Negligible to minor impacts from sheep 
research activities. 


Negligible to minor visitor disturbance to sheep in 
foraging areas due to zoning, which would permit only 
low, restricted levels of visitors, and seasonal closures. 
Minor benefit to sheep from limiting and reducing use in 
Gifford Canyon, an important sheep use area. 


Negligible to minor visitor disturbance to sheep in 
foraging areas due to zoning, which would allow 
only very low, restricted levels of use, and seasonal 
closures. Minor to moderate impacts on sheep in 
foraging areas along the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway 
due to the potential for increased visitor use over a 
large portion of the sheep’s range. Major impacts 
could occur, should sheep be displaced from key 
portions of their range. 


zoning as research natural areas. Negligible to minor 
impacts from sheep research activities. 


Minor benefit to sheep from prohibiting or slightly reducing 
visitor use in most of the sheep's foraging range, primarily 
Parunuweap and Shunes Canyons and other areas south of 
the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway. 


Natural Soundscape 


Minor to moderate, long-term decrease in natural 
sounds due to the expected increase in visitation 
and retention of existing visitor use patterns and 
vehicle use. 


Minor to moderate, long-term decrease in natural 
sounds due to increases in use levels. Minor reduction 
in noise levels if vehicle use is reduced on the Kolob 
Canyons Road. Minor reduction in noise levels with the 
voluntary shuttle system on the east side. 


Moderate increase in noise levels with higher use 
ievels. Minor reduction in noise levels with the 
voluntary shuttle system on the east side of the 
park. 


Moderate decrease in noise impacts due to reduction in 
number of facilities and visitor use levels and mandatory 
shuttle system on park’s east sidé. Minor decrease in noise 
impacts if vehicle numbers are limited on the Kolob 
Canyons and Kolob-Terrace Roads. 


Range of 
Experiences/Activities in 
the Park 


Overall long-term, minor to moderate, negative 
impacts on the range and quality of the visitor 
experience based on: gradual decrease in the 
quality and range of recreational opportunities in 
popular areas; diminished opportunities for quiet 
and solitude in areas not closely managed; 
increased crowding and traffic congestion in 
frontcountry areas other than the main Zion 
Canyon; and continued unrestricted visitor access 
to much of park. 


Overall, minor, positive impact on most visitor 
experiences in the front and backcountry based on 
applying the new zones and the development of a few 
new visitor facilities. A few saddle stock groups would 
be adversely affect to a minor to moderate degree, and 
some visitors may feel their personal choices and 
access to park resources were being adversely affected 
by reducing or limiting use levels on 12 trails and routes. 


Overall, moderate, positive impacts on most visitor 
experiences in the frontcountry and moderate, 
positive and negative impacts on visitor 
experiences in the backcountry due to: expanded 
frontcountry scenic driving and biking opportunities 
and backcountry hiking opportunities; and a number 
of additional opportunities for visitors to enjoy the 
park's recommended wilderness, including 
Parunuweap. Adverse effects on some visitors due 
to higher encounter levels with other visitors and 
reduced levels of use in four areas. 


Overall, moderate to major, negative impacts on the 
experiences of many visitors in the frontcountry and 
moderate, negative impacts on visitor experiences in the 
backcountry due to: fewer opportunities to experience Zion 
Canyon above the lodge; fewer opportunities to stay 
overnight in the park and to ride horses; reduced personal 
choices generated by the mandatory Zion-Mt. Carmel 
shuttle in this part of the park; and possible limits or 
reductions on17 trails and routes in the backcountry. 
Positive impact to backcountry visitors based on improved 
opportunities for solitude and quiet in most areas of the 
park, and positive impact on some visitors and school 
groups who use the new education/research center. 


Recreational Facilities 
Nearby to the Park 


Negligible to minor, negative effect on the 
experiences provided at these areas, with 
increased visitation and the displacement of a few 
people to nearby recreational areas. 


Minor, negative effect on the experiences provided at 
nearby recreational areas due to the displacement of 
some visitors from Zion caused by increased visitor 
management. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Same as the preferred alternative. 


Socioeconomic Environment 


Negligible, positive contribution to the overall 
local/regional economy. Continued moderate to 
major positive contribution to the local economy. 


Overall negligible, positive change in the local/regional 
economy. Moderate to major, positive effect for a small 
number of businesses and individuals, based on 
increased visitation and various construction projects. 


Overall, negligible to minor, positive change in the 
local/regional economy, with increased park use 
and additional construction projects. Moderate to 
major, positive, economic benefits to some 
individuals and firms. 


Overall, negligible to major, negative change in the 
local/regional economy. Minor to major, negative effects on 
some businesses and individuals based on reduced visitor 
use and removal of commercial activity in the park. 
Moderate to major, negative impacts on the concession 
business and their employees. Benefits to other businesses 
and individuals due to the elimination of competition and 
from some development projects in the park. 
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experiences provided at these areas, with 
increased visitation and the displacement of a few 
people to nearby recreational areas. 


| nearby recreational areas due to the displacement of 


some visitors from Zion caused by increased visitor 
management. 


Socioeconomic Environment 


Negligible, positive contribution to the overall 
local/regional economy. Continued moderate to 
major positive contribution to the local economy. 


Overall negligible, positive change in the local/regional 
economy. Moderate to major, positive effect for a small 
number of businesses and individuals, based on 
increased visitation and various construction projects. 


Overall, negligible to minor, positive change in the 
local/regional economy, with increased park use 
and additional construction projects. Moderate to 
major, positive, economic benefits to some 
individuals and firms. 


Overall, negligible to major, negative change in the 
local/regional economy. Minor to major, negative effects on 
some businesses and individuals based on reduced visitor 
use and removal of commercial activity in the park. 
Moderate to major, negative impacts on the concession 
business and their employees. Benefits to other businesses 
and individuals due to the elimination of competition and 
from some development projects in the park. 
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